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Foreword 


At the turn of the century William James published his classic Talles to 
Teachers on. Psychology and in it wrote: 


I say moreover that you make a great, a very great mistake, if 
you think that psychology, being the science of the mind's 
laws, is something from which you can deduce definite pro- 
grammes and schedules and methods of instruction for imme- 
diate schoolroom use. Psychology is a science, and teaching is 
an art: and sciences never generate arts directly out of them- 
selves. An intermediary inventive mind must make the applica- 
tion, by using its originality. 


It is with inventiveness and originality that Elliot Eisner in more 
than a quarter of a century of dedicated teaching and lucid writing has 
shown how raw has been much educational psychology, how much in 
need of tempering it has been. With wit and sensitivity, and drawing on 
an encyclopaedic knowledge in art and poetry and literature he has 
given educational psychology and educational measurement a human 
face. 

But this has been only part of his remarkable academic career. The 
other part has been in Art Education, researching its nature, purpose 
and content. His writings have become standard texts wherever the 
education of teachers of art is to be found, in Europe as well as in the 
United States. 

These two sides of Elliot Eisner's work combine in this personal 
collection of his papers on educational evaluation to produce a blend of 
imaginative challenges to the view of education as a science and lucid 
expositions of education as a human endeavour. It is educational qualities 
that Eisner argues should be revealed through the processes of evalua- 
tion not simply performance against objective standards as if no issues 
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of value, human and moral, were entailed. 

These papers will not be Elliot Eisner’s last words. His openness to 
experience will see to this as will his restless explorations of the nature 
and meaning of man’s aesthetic experience. 

It will, I know, not be seen amiss by him, that his work echoes the 
early insight of a considerable American psychologist and philosopher, 
William James. It should be a source of pride to him that his work has 
kept open a window on an ideal: that of ensuring that education 
remains an endless quest not a foregone conclusion. 


Philip Taylor 
University of Birmingham 
England 

June 1984 
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Introduction 


The articles that constitute this book reflect a personal, autobiographi- 
cal view of educational evaluation. The ideas I have developed over the 
years about curriculum, teaching, and especially educational evaluation 
are rooted in my interest in the role of the arts in human expression and 
in the contributions they make to human understanding. What you will 
find in these articles is, in a sense, iconoclastic. It regards teaching at its 
best as an art and educational evaluation as a process that can profitably 
employ the methods and perspectives of those who appraise the work 
of artists. I make no apology for my iconoclasticism. On the contrary, 
to my mind the field of education in the United States and in those 
nations that try to emulate it, has not searched widely enough for 
methods of inquiry that will serve education well. We have tried, at 
least since the turn of the century, to develop a science of education and 
to employ in practice a technological system that reflects the most 
efficient methods of industry. The procedures that have been developed 
have not been a rousing success. The directions our efforts have taken 
are understandable. One can obtain a real sense of intellectual security 
from doing work that appears to be scientifically grounded, that has all 
of the features of a replicable, quantitative, measurement oriented 
system. If only such a system could be developed we would have a 
reliable knowledge base that could be used to guide practice. We could 
say to the tax paying public with a certain degree of confidence and 
pride that we could achieve the aims they expect, and we could hold 
our heads high among our peers in academe because we, too, would 
have, at last, a solid rock on which to stand. 

Frankly, the aim of developing a foolproof method of teaching, 
program planning, or evaluating thrills me not. I receive no pleasure 
from the prospect of a closed, yet effective system. I suspect the reason 
for my reaction is because I take great pleasure in the journey. I 
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welcome ambiguity and uncertainty and because | believe that, the 
quality of inquiry is as least as important as arriving at the church on 
time. 

But even if such preferences are dismissed as the perverse tastes of a 
middle aged academic, there are other reasons for rejecting a view that 
has as its aim the discovery of a more or less foolproof system for doing 
anything significant in education. That reason deals with the nature of 
the enterprise. 

We who work in and study education are engaged in a field that 
has ‘no nature’. By that I mean that the ways in which a child learns or a 
teacher teaches or an educator evaluates may be other than the way they 
are. There are an infinite number of ways to teach, to learn, and to 
evaluate. Furthermore, the ways that are effective in some contexts 
may be ineffective in others. Even ‘the same’ context is not the same 
over time. Generalizations in education are tentative in a way that H2O 
is not. What one needs therefore to deal with educational questions are 
not certain or near certain answers or foolproof methods, but a 
sensitivity to context, an appreciation for nuance, a set of skills that one 
can use with both virtuosity and flexibility, and a varicty of intellectual 
frameworks that allows one to see the situation from different perspec- 
tives. What truly is useful are conceptual frameworks that enable one to 
raise fresh questions and to interpret what one sees with the kind of 
qualification that the situation warrants. 

Such a conception of the ‘nature’ of educational problems is 
antithetical to the aspirations and procedures that have pervaded 
educational thought in America since the turn of the century. Our most 
salient and most respected views have been technological and industrial 
in character. There was a time not so long ago when we were looking 
for ‘the one best method’! for teaching reading, or mathematics, or 
writing. There was a time not so long ago when we hoped to create a 
teacher-proof curriculum.” There was a time when we patiently 
awaited an educational break-through of the kind that gave us radar, 
penicillin, and the laser beam. And there was a time — about eighty 
years ago, but which has returned in the guise of time on task — when 
the movements of teachers in their classrooms were measured with a 
stop-watch in order to make them more efficient.’ While we no longer 
clock teachers, we do measure students’ academic engaged time. As a 
can do’ society we very much would like to maximize our efficiency 
and what better way than to create a technology that was capable of 
doing this. Bi 


One technology that was developed, and in some ways the most 
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successful, was the technology of testing. The first efforts to develop 
mental tests scientifically were found in the work of Galton in England* 
in the 1870s and later in Binet’s work in France? in the 1900s. But the 
major advance in testing in America occurred when the Alpha and Beta 
Tests were developed at the beginning of the First World War.® 
Designed by American psychologists to enable the Army to select 
officer candidates from the large pool of enlisted men that had been 
recuited and to help identify those men who could not read, the Army 
Alpha and Beta became a kind of demonstration of the power of social 
Science to solve practical problems. 

The tack taken to devise these tests had a significant and enduring 
influence on educational evaluation in the schools. First, tests became 
the vehicle through which evaluation was to occur. In the minds of 
thousands of teachers and millions of students, to evaluate meant to 
test. Second, the major aim of the Alpha and Beta approach to test 
construction was to sort out people, to select the most able from the 
less able, to identify the extent to which men could read. The model 
that was used was a statistical one: the bell shaped curve became the 
expected distribution for human performance and the reliability of the 
tests themselves was predicated on a variance of scores that approxi- 
mated the normal distribution. This meant that test items that almost 
all students answered correctly, as well as those that were missed by 
almost all were eliminated from the final version of the tests since those 
test items did not contribute to the test's statistical reliability. Third, 
those forms of human performance that were difficult to test were 
frequently omitted from the test battery that eventually was created. If 
a behaviour, skill or a form of knowledge could not be reliably tested 
according to statistical criteria, that behaviour, skill, and knowledge 
would be dropped from the test. The consequences of such an approach 
to educational evaluation were and are substantial. One of the most 
important of these consequences was that curriculum priorities were 
Shaped by what those who made tests were able to measure rather than 
through educational deliberation, or by appealing to a philosophy of 
education. This is not, incidentally, to suggest that this way of 
formulating educational priorities was formalized and publicly articu- 
lated. No educator I ever encountered has said to me that tests define all 
that he or she believed important. Nevertheless, operationally, tests 
have driven the curriculum. The scores that they yield provide a 
comparatively unambiguous criterion that purportedly relates to what 
is educationally important. These scores are given public visibility in 
the United States by being published in the newspapers, often in rank 
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order for grade and school within a local education authority. These 
published test scores seldom enjoy the benefits of interpretation. In 
addition, because the tests that are used to assess achievement in schools 
are produced by technically competent test developers and carry the 
aura of authority and because they are used nationally, the norms 
derived are national norms, encouraging comparisons not only within, 
but across districts and regions. 

A further consequence of using tests to determine what has been 
learned in school has to do with the form of representation that tests 
employ. By ‘form of representation’ I mean the device or devices 
humans use to convey what they have come to know.’ Tests tend to 
rely upon numbers to do this. Number is a conventional device that is 
employed to convey quantity and to describe relationships among 
empirical and non-empirical ‘matters’. Numbers are extraordinarily 
useful. When we want to know how much carpeting we will need to 
cover a floor. I can think of no better device to use than number. Yet 
number is not equally useful for everything. If we want to convey 
something about the distinctive features of a student's work, descrip- 
tive prose is likely to be much more informative. If we want to relate 
the way in which a teacher manages his or her classroom, a literary 
narrative might be even better than descriptive prose. Not only do 
statistical criteria limit what test makers believe they can legitimately 
include, the manner through which information 1s provided also 
constrains — just as it makes possible — the kind of information that can 
be conveyed. We have not reflected much in education about the 
significance of the forms of representation we use on what we know 
and what we believe. 

For all of the foregoing reasons the way in which we have 
conceptualized educational evaluation has impeded our understanding 
of both the consequences and the processes of schooling. Evaluation 
has, I reiterate, been regarded as analogous to testing. It has detined 
educational priorities in the curriculum by virtue of the public status 


test scores have received. It has limited our understanding of the 
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broader than testing. Evaluation deals with appraising the value of 
some object, enterprise, or activity. Evaluation is ineluctably value- 
oriented. Without a conception of virtue, one cannot evaluate any- 
thing. One can measure, one can test, but one cannot evaluate. If I 
measure the length of the room in which I am now sitting, I describe it 
quantitatively. I am not evaluating it. If I give a student a test of 
handwriting, I prepare a device or situation that will elicit from that 
student a response in which I am interested. I may be interested in the 
Way in which the student shapes his letters, but interest does not mean 
that I am obliged to make value judgments about what I discover. I 
might simply want to describe or classify what I see. 

Just as clearly one can evaluate without measuring or testing. 
When we go to see a film, we typically evaluate its quality both during 
and after the time we are in the theatre. We do not measure the film and 
We certainly don't give it a test. The film is there to be seen and if we 
have the price of admission, we can see it and, more often than not, 
make some judgments about its quality. 

Evaluation is ubiquitous in our lives and is a critical part of any 
responsible educational enterprise. The reason this is so is straightfor- 
Ward. Education is a normative enterprise: we seek virtue, not mere 
change. Educational evaluation is a process that, in part, helps us 
determine whether what we do in schools is contributing to the 
achievement of virtuous ends or whether it is antithetical to those ends. 
That there are many versions of virtue is undoubtedly true. It is one of 
the factors that makes education more complex than medicine. Except 
for a slight variability, 98.6 degrees is a normal temperature in Iceland 
as well as in Brazil. The educational situation is different. Even within a 
Particular culture, community, or neighbourhood there is compara- 
tively wide variability with respect to the educational values that are 
regarded as important. This makes educational evaluation a difficult 
and complex task, yet in the end some values must be advanced, some 
Judgments must be made about the quality of what has or is taking 
place. Unless this is done we have no way of knowing whether we are 
educating or mis-educating. : . 

I indicated, perhaps too briefly, that educational evaluation was 
only partly concerned with the outcomes of teaching. There can be no 
question that the outcomes of teaching — when they can be known — are 
of central importance. But what creates or contributes to such outcomes 
are just as important. If we are to be in a position more effectively to 
achieve the values we cherish, the factors that create or contribute to 
those outcomes need to be identified. If we want to understand why we 
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get what we get from our schools, we need to pay attention not simply 
to the score, but to the ways in which the game is played. The process 
of educational practice is the sine qua non of education. How does 
teaching proceed? What kinds of relationships are established in class? 
What is the level of engagement of the students being taught? How 
about the curriculum? What is its quality? Are the ideas and skills being 
taught important ones? Are the students being helped to see the 
relationships between what they are studying in school and the 
problems they encounter outside of the school? What relationships are 
drawn across the subjects students study? Are the various content areas 
isolated entities or are students encouraged to learn how, for example, 
science and history relate to each other? What muted (or not so muted) 
messages do teachers give to students about the importance of learning 
what they are teaching? Are those messages ones that emphasize the 
consummatory or intrinsic aspects of inquiry or do they emphasize the 
getting of good grades and the passing of up-and-coming tests? 

To neglect such aspects of school practice is to miss much of what 
is of central importance in schools. Educational evaluation as am 
educational enterprise has the processes of classroom life as a major focus. 
Such attention requires more than an anthropological intent, Anthro- 
pologists typically wish not only to appear invisible within the cultures 
they study, they have no professional mission to change what they 
find. Margaret Mead was not interested in improving Samoan life." As 
distressful as the life of the Ik appeared to Colin Turnbull, he had no 
interest whatsoever in making things better." Clifford Geertz studied 
cock fights in Balanese culture but was not at all moved to improve the 
way in which this ritual took place. 1 His interest, as is true of virtually 
all anthropologists. is not to improve but to understand. Such luxuries 
are not the lot of educational evaluators. Again, education is a 
normative enterprise. By normative | mean value-oriented. We study a 
Situation, a student, a set of products not simply to understand them 
but to help improve them or to understand how they got the way they 
win that we will be better able to work with others like them. Such 
m i d I cry from those of the so-called value-free one 
pelle ove en cee de appear interested only in analysis n 
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To borrow an acronym from Dan Stufflebeam, our interest is the 
evaluation of what he called CIPP: Context, Input, Process, and 
Product.!! Stufflebeam's terminology is not as felicitous as I would 
like, but his focus is on the mark. We are, or ought to be, concerned 
with the context in which teaching and learning take place, with the 
quality of the input or curriculum to which students have access, and in 
the pedagogical processes employed by the teacher as students and 
teacher interact. Finally, we are interested in the product, or more aptly 
the outcomes of the foregoing. A full blown effort to evaluate a school 
ssroom will in some way attend to all of these dimensions. 

The manner in which such attention is provided is what this book 
focuses upon. The major philosophical orientation to evaluation in 
education has been rooted in the social sciences. The social sciences 
have important utilities, but deserve no monopoly on how evaluators 
Work. My aim, not only in this book but in my work in general, is to 
help articulate the ways in which artistic and humanistic approaches to 
evaluation might be pursued. Any framework, any form of representa- 
tion, and any methodology has limited parameters. Once it is granted 
that the modes of knowing and the forms through which what one 
knows is represented are multiple, it makes no sense to restrict inquiry 
to a single form. Bias in one's observations and conclusions is a 
function. of not only what is inadvertently put in, but what is 
inadvertently left out. If we leave out of our considerations and reports 
What our vehicle cannot contain, we provide a limited, indeed a 
distorted perspective. To fish for trout in a stream using bait designed 
to catch salmon and to conclude from our failed efforts that no trout are 
there, is to draw what might very well be an erroneous conclusion. 
Our nets define what we shall catch.' If there is one message I would 
like to convey in this book it is the desirability of weaving many types 
of nets. We need not be fettered by tradition. And, as a matter of fact. 
tradition is changing. The range of professionally legitimate ways to 
conduct educational evaluation, and even to talk about teaching, has 
Over the past decade expanded significantly. Simply reflect m the work 
of Phillip Jackson, Sara Lightfoot, Maxine Greene, Elizabeth 
Vallance,!© Gail McCutcheon," Tom Barone," George Willis,!? 
Madeline Grumet,” Rob Walker.?' Robert Stake? - the list could go 
on. 


I said in the first sentence of this introduction that the articles that 
constitute this book are autobiographical in character. My earliest 
interests as a boy were in the visual arts. I later studied painting. was a 
painter, and later still a commercial artist. But more than my engage- 
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ment in the art of making visual images was the kind of experience that 
such work provided. The experience that I had as a painter and, I must 
confess, as a lover of art made it possible for me to think about 
education, and teaching. and evaluation in terms that were not derived 
exclusively from the social sciences, the fields in which I was trained at 
the University of Chicago. There are two dimensions that are central 
for an artistic perspective on anything to be achieved. One dimension 
deals with the way in which things are attended to. In typical modes of 
seeing classification, recognition, the assignment of names to qualities 
is the standard task. We sce a tree and call it an oak. We see a person and 
recognize her as our neighbour. We look at a classroom and conclude 
that the students are engaged in their work. We observe a teacher and 
determine that she is lecturing. The observation of particulars is used as 
an instrumentality for classification and labelling. When these tasks are 
completed, and they are often completed in micro-seconds, we move 
on to another event. person, or object. 

Artistic perception is not focused primarily on recognition and 
labelling. it is concerned with exploring the characteristics that con- 
stitute the complex array of qualities that we encounter. How are those 
qualities patterned? What do they conve 2 Which are most dominant 
among them? When such questions are raised they are in the service of. 
more experience. What artistic perception is alter is more perception 
and the sense of life that it generates. Categories. labels. frameworks 
are sometimes used. but they are used as tools with which to deepen 
and broaden our experience. In the social sciences qualities are typically 


used to generate categories. In artistic perception we want to read the 
qualities that characterize a particular student's work. We want to 
experience the pervasive qualities of this classroom, this school, this 
teacher. The extent to which such experience will be secured is related 
to the categories we have in our heads, our interests at the time, and the 
extent to which those antennae called the senses have been refined. 
When they are and when we see what others miss, we are regarded as 
perceptive. When we can manipulate the images we have encountered 
i: SAT mind's eye to explore and play with alternatives that cannot be 
Mob s the Pi dies world. we are called imaginative. The 
pursue. — s us the world, the inner eye gives us possibilities to 
NEM hd s ici ED outer eye should not be taken ae 
Our nose, our sense of. end ean ag aan aS help ae E 
chalk dust ineluctably infi S EE IL. d ite smell of stale milk ane 

Y informs us that we are in an elementary school 
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classroom. The cadence and tone of a teacher's voice speaks reams 
about how that teacher feels about what is going on. 

_ Perception of the qualitative events that surround us is but one part 
Of the task of artistically oriented work in education. A second 
dimension and equally as important is the character of the form that is 
Created by the percipient to disclose what he or she has experienced. 

Artistic expression is defined by the way in which the forms used 
to carry a message are treated. In conventional modes of expression, 
elements within a system are used according to a set of codified rules. 
What the message conveys is both made possible and constrained by 
the rules to which the elements adhere. The stricter the discipline, the 
less scope there is for violating these rules or for misinterpreting the 
Meaning of the elements. Simple arithmetic is a classic case in point. 
The Meaning of an arithmetic statement is defined by the terms of the 
system. Neither the formulation of the statement nor its interpretation 
is subject to the tastes of individuals. In artistic forms meanings are 
Shaped by the way in which the form is made. A literary description 
and a non-literary description of a situation differ because of the 
manner in which the language describing the situation has been crafted: 
form is part of the content. In the arts, form is intentionally crafted to 
Constitute that content. ae e ; 

When science is an art, as it is in the context of discovery" and in 
those cases when theoretical formulations are themselves aesthetic, we 
A new theory has an elegance that 


Undergo experience akin to art. ‘ c 
thrills us, a fresh interpretation of an old, time-worn set of circum- 
Stances awakens our interest and sheds new light on an old problem. In 
Such circumstances science has an artistic or aesthetic character. The 


Scientist like the artist is a maker of forms, one of the important 
alities with which each works. The work of 

symbols that typically are at one level 
a of interest. We use the symbol to travel 
y with qualities and conveys 


differences resides in the qu 
the scientist is carried by 
removed from the phenomen 
Somewhere else, The artist works direct! l p 
Meaning by the way in which those qualities are themselves formed. 
For educational evaluation this means that the form of the qualities 
ar words we select, the sentences we construct, the 
f our language is a primary means for 
refined sensibilities have revealed to 
human experience — of creating an 


We use: the particul 
cadence, tempo, tone, and tenor o 
Conveying what our (hopefully) 
US. We have the task — ubiquitous in 1 e 
*quivalent in the public world for the ideas and feelings we have 
©onstrued in the private world.? And because each form that we are 
able to employ to accomplish this magical feat enables us to convey 
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unique aspects of what we have experienced, each form of representa- 
tion makes a unique contribution to our grasp of the world. The 
expansion of our expressive repertoire, when complemented by refined 
sensibilities, is an achievement of signal importance in our efforts to 
improve education. 

The articles in this book represent not only an autobiographical 
statement with respect to my deep interest in the arts, they are 
autobiographical in another sense as well. They represent roads that I 
have travelled to date. Some of what I have had to say, brought 
together in one volume, will undoubtedly be redundant. New notions 
do not emerge with every writing. Common schematic notions are, I 
suppose, necessary if one has to have some degree of coherence and 
continuity in one's life. In any case, I regard these articles as markers 
along the way, signposts that remind me of where I have been. They 
are not surely, and have never been regarded by me as ‘definitive 
statements’. I do not know what a definitive statement is. 

I make this last statement to encourage readers to regard my work 
as ‘work in progress’. | am not yet finished as a person and have no 
expectation that my work should be. What I produce is stuff for your 
consideration — let's call it a stimulus for thought. If it does provide 
such stimulation, I shall be content. If you find that you can use the 


ideas I have explored to improve the quality of education. 1 shall be 
delighted. 


Elliot W. Eisner 
Stanford University 
May 1984 
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1 Franklin Bobbitt and the ‘Science’ of Curriculum 
Making! 


The 1920s were a fruitful decade in American education. The scientific 
study of education had survived its infancy; the survey movement was 
well into its adolescence. Thorndike and Judd had, through their work, 
established themselves as leaders in scientific education; the innovations 
and methods which were initiated twenty years earlier were beginning 
to bear fruit. 

Yet despite the growing abundance of new tools and methods, few 
people were ready or willing to take on what is perhaps the most 
complex educational task of all, the systematic and scientific develop- 
ment of curriculum. Dewey's The Child and the Curriculum, published 
in 1902, was a philosophical statement, persuasive and insightful to be 
sure, but was not easily translatable into practical terms. Kilpatrick's 
The Project Method? dealt with a piece of the curriculum problem but left 
out much that the practical schoolman wanted and needed to recon- 
struct curriculums. While a few men, such as Frederick Bonser,* W.W. 
Charters? and David Snedden,^ had made important beginnings in 
applying scientific principles to solve curriculum problems, for the 
most part the task of constructing curriculums was a mixture of 
practical know-how and tradition. The goal of developing a scientific 
system of curriculum construction was yet to come, Charles H. Judd 
describes the state of affairs in 1922 this way: 

Not only is the problem of curriculum-construction inherently 

baffling, but there are few individuals, and practically no 

recognized agency, in school systems that make this problem a 

special subject of attention. There is plenty of social machinery 
to check up a course after it is once launched. The principal of a 
school, the district superintendent, the college inspector, or the 
examining board, are all at hand to decide whether the class is 
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doing well in the course. Suppose, however, that by some 
exercise of wisdom we had reached the conclusion that the 
subject ought to be thoroughly overhauled. Whom would we 
expect to do the overhauling? Would the principal regard it as 
his task? Or the superintendent, or the inspector? 

The question arises: Can a substitute for initiative be found 
in some kind of systematic procedure that will bring to the door 
of the school new ideas as fast as these ideas are produced? Can 
we find some way, other than the brilliant inspiration of the 
reformer, to break into the complaisant routine of the schools? 
In answer to such questions one can project a plan of organized 
revision which shall lead to an annual overhauling of the 
curriculum. The mere suggestion of such a plan serves perhaps 
better than any extended argument to show how far we are at 
the present moment from any study of the problem and 
certainly from any solution. pee 

]t is hoped that the net impression produced by t 
discussion will be one of conviction that there is here a Nene 
field for the exercise of scientific ingenuity. While the tests. 
movement and certain other lines of scientific work in educa- 
tion are becoming so highly routinized that they fail at times to 
stimulate workers to original and constructive efforts, the 
re-making of the curriculum with its manifold problems and 
possibilities seems to offer unbounded and inviting opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of all the genius that educational workers 
can contribute.” 


The ideas of social efficiency, scientific management, BED E 
mentalist theory, and psychological measurement were A Dane of the 
educational context of the day. The beginnings of scientific inquiry 2 
education had already been made, and piecemeal investigations had 
done namely to generate debate and controversy. But the systematic 
general formulatior 
been approached, 
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the schools in Los Angeles, California. As a consultant to the Los 
Angeles school system, Bobbitt was asked to assume responsibility for 
developing and supervizing the construction of the curriculum of the 
Junior high school, and although his employers recognized that ‘Dr. 
Bobbitt does not figure as a specialist in the junior high school realm 
the underlying principles of curriculum making are universal and 
should apply fairly well to any consecutive group of grades.” 

Thus it was that Bobbitt set out to operationalize as best he could 
some of the principles he had laid down six years earlier in his book, 
The Curriculum. What were those principles? How were they em- 
ployed empirically? On what educational assumptions did they rest? 

Bobbitt seemed quite aware of the fact that in order to speak 
intelligently about as complex a problem as the construction of the 
curriculum, useful distinctions would need to be framed — and this he 
did. Distinctions between the play and work aspects of education, 
between antecedent and objective performance, between the general 
and the vocational curriculum were only a few that he employed in The 
Curriculum. These distinctions he used and elaborated upon in How To 
Make a Curriculum. 

How To Make a Curriculum contains nineteen chapters which can be 
divided into three general sections. The first section deals with the 
generic problems of curriculum construction, such as the rationale to be 
employed, the procedures to be used E formulating educational 
Objectives, and the criteria and characteristics of pupil activities, The 
second section consists of exemplary educational objectives and curri- 
culum experiences in a variety of subject areas of life domains. The 
third section of the book presents suggestions for administrators and 


Others in supervisory positions. 1 
For Bobbitt the solution to educational problems could most 


efficiently be obtained if the procedures of science could be employed, 
and this he believed was possible. Although he reiterated throughout 
his work that the educational sciences were still in a relatively undeve- 
loped state, the tools that were available could be used with profit 
and, if so used, could eliminate waste. The tool that was perhaps most 
important was the survey or task analysis; and its importance rested 
upon the assumption that education, insofar as itis aprisa on in the 
school, was to prepare children to assume their roles as productive 
adult citizens, The school was. after all. a social institution. Its support 
Came from the community. and its products ought to feed back into the 
Community to replenish and maintain the society which made educa- 
tion possible in the first place. Bobbitt did not view this function as 
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antithetical or incompatible with the personal or idiosyncratic develop- 
ment of the child. He saw the one as a precondition for the develop- 
ment of the other. Children were, to be sure, unequally endowed, but 
each ought to have an opportunity to develop his potentialities. And 
these could not really come to fruition unless they could be employed 
in some socially useful way. The common skills that man needed to live 
a socially useful life were what, in Bobbitt's view, constituted the 
general curriculum of the school. And it was this curriculum which was 
to be the primary and dominant program of the schools from kinder- 
garten to the junior college. 

‘Education,’ Bobbitt writes, ‘is primarily for adult life, not for 
child life. Its fundamental responsibility is to prepare for the fifty years 
of adulthood, not for the twenty years of childhood and youth! 

But granted the notion that education is to be useful and that it 
ought to serve the individual throughout life, how is such a functional 
education to be achieved? In 1893 the Committee of Ten, like subse- 
quent national committees, thought they had the answer, but they had 
viewed education too narrowly, Bobbitt believed. Their focus was on 
the subject matters to be learned not on the tasks to be performed. 
Thus, the educational programs that the Committee of Ten advocated 
were inefficient and ineffective: they rested on an antiquated conception 
of mind as muscle. Had not Thorndike and Woodworth demonstrated 
the limited transfer value of subjects supposedly suited to mental 
disciplines. '? Was not the social order changing rapidly, and did not the 
curriculum of the school need to keep pace with these changes? 
Bobbitt’s answers were affirmative and his solution straightforward. 


or this solution we must go back six years to 1918. In The Curriculum 
he writes: N 
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Educational objectives and their formulation constituted the hub of 
curriculum planning. The first step for Bobbitt was to identify the 
domains of activity or responsibility in which all children should 
develop skills. To do this he ‘surveyed’ twenty-seven hundred ‘culti- 
vated and well trained adults."'* Fifteen hundred of this group had been 
students in his course, ‘The Curriculum,’ given in the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago. The remainder of the group 
Was composed of school personnel in Los Angeles, where he had served 
as a consultant. From the suggestions of this group he identified ten 
major fields of experience, the first nine of which the curriculum of the 
school should deal with. These were: (1) language activities, (2) health 
activities, (3) citizenship activities, (4) general social activities, (5) 
Spare-time activities, (6) keeping oneself mentally fit, (7) religious 
activities, (8) parental activities, (9) unspecialized or non-vocational 
Activities, and (10) the labor of one’s calling.” P "M 

Once having identified the significant areas of human life for 
Which schools have responsibility, it was a simple matter to follow this 
logic through in an attempt to identify the array of tasks that one 
needed to perform well within each of these domains. This Bobbitt did 
with meticulous care: The list he presents in How To Make a Curriculum 
Contains 160 educational objectives which range from items such as 
‘ability to use language in all ways required for proper and effective 
Participation in community life,"^ to ‘ability to make one’s sleep 
Contribute in maximum measure to the development and maintenance 
of a high level of physical vitality. "7 ? 

What we see in this approach is a serious effort to make curriculum 
Planning rational and education meaningful, to build a curriculum for 
the schools that was not a product of armchair speculation but a 
Product of the systematic study of society and the demands it makes on 
men. The survey movement, which began in 1892 with Rice's studies 
of the performance of students and teachers in the nation’s schools, 
brought in its development a variety of tools that could be employed ih 
Order to identify areas of pupil strength and weakness. Cubberley, 
Sears, Snedden,?! and others had all conducted important investiga- 
tions of educational progress. W.W. Charters, for. example, had 
Constructed elaborate studies of academic achievement in the language 
arts,?? Jf the tools these men employed could be used to make the 
School more efficient in improving its means, perhaps they could be 
Used to formulate educational ends as well. Bobbitt apparently believed 
this was possible, since he calls people using such tools ‘curriculum 
discoverers.’ In this view, the objectives of the curriculum are disco- 
Vered by finding out what successful or skilled individuals do in life. 
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The difference between what these competent adults do and what 
children are able to do constitutes the gap to be reduced through 
curriculum experience. He outlines the steps to be followed succinctly: 


Step 1: Divide life into major activities. 

Step 2: Analyze each major activity into specific activities. This 
process is to continue until he, the curriculum discoverer. 
has found the quite specific activities that are to be 
performed. 

Step 3: The activities once discovered, one can then see the 
objectives of education.? 


In taking this approach to curriculum construction, a number of 
consequences followed. First, the array of objectives that were formu- 
lated reached the hundreds and once ‘discovered’ needed to be graded 
and placed in sequence. Second. since Bobbitt viewed with disdain 
what he believed were academic and unrealistic assumptions employed 
by previous curriculum committees, he laid emphasis on the formation 
of objectives that were related to life. Thus, the objectives were to be 
stated in activity or, as we say today, in behavioral terms. T he student, 
for Bobbitt, was not a receptacle to be filled but an active organism that 
needed ‘unfoldment,’ a term he used throughout his writings. A third 
consequence of this approach to curriculum construction was a lack ot 
sufficient attention to the is-ought problem in formulating educational 
ends. While Bobbitt was aware of the fact that people disagree about 
the ends of education, he did not adequately speak to this issue in his 
work, It appeared rational to him to employ scientific procedures to 
‘discover’ what the ends of education shall be. And since the society 
which provided the subject matter for such study was changing, the 
continuous study of society was an important aspect of curriculum 
development. 

It may be argued fairly that this view is socially adaptive rather 
than reconstructive in nature. It rests upon the assumption that the enc 
of education is the production of citizens who will be able to perform 
Well in the existing, albeit changing. social order." Bobbitt writes: 
The School is not an ag 
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Bobbitt was no social reconstructionist. Although he apparently 
was sympathetic to some of the insights of experimentalism, the tenor 
of his educational philosophy was conservative in character. 

A fourth consequence of the approach he took in constructing 
curriculum deals within the variety of personnel he believed was 
needed for making curriculum decisions. Since he believed that life 
required the use of a diversity of skills and since education was to 
prepare the young adequately to use those skills, it was not likely that 
any one individual — a superintendent, curriculum co-ordinator, or 
teacher — would have the competence necessary for their identification. 
Thus, it was important to draw upon the resources of skilled personnel 
in the community for aid in curriculum making. "Specialized groups, 
within the community,’ Bobbitt writes, ‘should be held responsible for 
Specially expert services in locating the abilities involved in those 
Portions of the field with which they have to do. This principle is 
especially clear in locating the vocational abilities. Salesmen and 
supervisors of salesmen are especially competent in pointing out the 
abilities which are needed by salesmen. Printers are specially competent 
to point out the abilities needed by successful printers.... The principle 
applies also outside of the vocational field. Physicians and nurses 
possess specialized ability to assist in formulating the objectives of 
health education. "^ Bobbitt goes on to identify the potential curricu- 
lum contributions of civic and social workers, of religious leaders, and 
Of specialists in the field of recreation. While the educationist has the 
Primary responsibility for providing leadership and cohesiveness to the 
larger educational map. he lacks the skills necessary for laying out the 
details. Thus, for Bobbitt, curriculum construction was in a significant 
sense a community enterprise in which the co-ordination of the 
Judgment of specialists was crucial. E 

A fifth consequence of this view was the belief that, while a 
Curriculum could be effectively planned within a school system or 
district, it was not likely to be planned effectively for a state or nation. 
The reason for this belief is not so much due to a commitment to the 
local control of the schools but more a realization of the difficulties 
inherent in the latter approach. : 

The curriculum, which he viewed as a general map of the 
educational terrain to be covered with general means identified to carry 
the student successfully on this journey, needed to take into account the 
Pupils, their backgrounds and capabilities." The larger the domain to 
be covered by any single curriculum ‘map.’ the less it was likely to be 
useful in the particular school or classroom. This belief became so 
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significant that two years after the publication of How To Make à 
Curriculum he differentiated between the general and the individual 
curriculum, saying that the general curriculum, while important as an 
overall map, was not the most important curriculum at all. What was 
most important was the particular or individual curriculum that the 
classroom teacher built for her pupils. The experimentalist's concern 
for individual differences appeared to have an impact on Bobbitt's 
thinking. 

Bobbitt emphasized, however, that although the teacher nceded to 
play a significant role in the planning of the individual curriculum and 
although scientific survey and measurement tools could be used to 
locate particular deficiencies having educational import, "The major 
task of curriculum-making at present is the discovery of the goals in a 
general way and this general planning of the general outlines of the 
routes. ? This was the first and the basic step in curriculum work. And 
this step called for a conception of education itself; it required a point of 
view regarding the unique functions of the school. And this Bobbitt 
attempted to formulate. 

Bobbitt held that education existed on two levels: the foundational 
and the functional. The foundational level developed the child's powers 
as a by-product of normal play activity. Such development, he 
believed, was not formed in relation to specific tasks to be performed. 
It was a natural process of ‘unfoldment.’ 

Functional education, however, is related directly and consciously 
to the tasks that are to be done; it is the systematic attempt to prepare 
the child to exercise power in the performance of life's duties. And it is 
this latter type of education — the functional type - for which schools 
have a unique responsibility. 

But Bobbitt Went on to say that, although a part of functional 
cducation deals with vocational preparation, he was concerned in How’ 
To Make a Curriculum only with those human tasks that were common 


to all men; thus his concern was with the general rather than the special 


or vocational aspects of education. These latter aspects should, he 
believed, be reserved for the collegiate years and beyond. He abhorred 
inflicting courses that had only vocational utility 


: à upon the general 
school population - trigonometry, | 


) i nom and in many cases algebra, physics. 
drawing. practical arts, Spanish, and economic geography frequently 
were employed this way." "Never, he italicized in his book, ‘will a 
subject be placed in the general training for all persons simply because 
it’s of specialized value for certain occupations. l 


Thus far I have attempted to identify the principles and premises 
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upon which Bobbitt’s work rested. It is clear that he was concerned 
with relating education to life, that he focused upon the social demands 
of the society for the formulation of educational objectives, that he 
emphasized the active role of the student in learning. In many ways he 
shared with the experimentalists a concern for the education of the 
whole child. And like the experimentalists, he was concerned with the 
use of science in educational planning while recognizing the limitations 
of the young, if lusty, child. His work lacked the jargon or, in a more 
Positive sense, the technical precision and language of a Dewey. But 
Bobbitt believed that clarity was a virtue and that ordinary discourse 
would go a long way as long as thought was not muddled. His book is 
à monument to this belief. In spite of the variety of concepts that he 
framed for thinking about curriculum, it is a book that is comprehensi- 
ble ~ one that applies the common sense and straightforward logic of a 
Practical educator. 

Given these qualities, how was the book received? The Peabody 
Journal of Education called it ‘A very important book: the school library 
Ought not to be without it." The Educational Review saw it as ‘a 
Marvelous piece of work ... remarkably readable and as definite as a 
Manual, It will be studied by superintendents for many a day.'? David 
Snedden of Teacher's College, writing in the School Review, was 
enthusiastic enough to say: "Professor Bobbitt's latest book represents 
thinking and work in education so advanced and sound that, if the 
Phrase were not hackneyed, it would deserve to be called "epoch- 
Making.” 34 

Henry Harap, however, who himself had some things to say about 
Curriculum theory was somewhat less enthusiastic.” Writing in School 
and Society, Harap found the book useful but incomplete — an admirable 
first step, but in Harap's view, "The author's work is not done. P. 
Although Harap's review of the work was generally favorable, it lacked 
the accolades that the previous reviewers accorded. 

Boyd Bode was even less enthusiastic than Harap. And as one 
might expect, the rub in Bobbitt’s How To Make a Curriculum for 
Philosopher Bode was the blunder of believing, as he thought Bobbitt 
did, that scientific methods could yield educational ends. Bode's 
Comments are pungent when he writes, ‘Bobbitt s How To Make " 
Curriculum conveys the idea that the question of ideals is at bottom just 
a question of ‘scientific analysis- - - -` The author seems to be unaware 
that in the scheme the cart is placed before the horse. How such 
analyses are to be made unless we know in advance which persons are 
890d citizens, good parents, and true beli is not clear. It is 
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assumed that if we dug up the facts by means of scientific analysis, the 
appropriate ideals will come to the surface too. But this simply means 
that science, like patriotism, may be used as a cover for prejudice and as 
an obstacle to progress.’ Bode concludes his review by saying, ‘In other 
words there is no social vision or program to guide the process of 
curriculum construction. A more devastating comment could hardly 
have been made. 

Bode put his finger on a significant weakness in the book, one 
which Bobbitt probably recognized. Bobbitt was aware of the fact that 
men disagree to some extent as to what constitutes the good life. But the 
social order was not without its share of reasonable men, and some 
consensus existed. Furthermore, his practical bent left him ill-equipped 
to wait to construct curriculums until the philosopher's stone had been 
found. Bobbitt stuck out his practical neck, and it was roundly severed 
by one of the leading educational philosophers of the day. 

Although Bode's criticism was telling, it was not the foible that he 
identified which weakened the impact of Bobbitt’s work in the late 
twenties and thirties. The approach Bobbitt took, as indicated earlier, 
was rational, systematic, and meticulous. Education was for him a 
no-nonsense affair. And even though he shared some of the concerns of 
the experimentalists, the pervasive quality of his writing and his 
educational position lacked the romance that characterized theirs. While 
no one, least of all those experimentalists who called themselves 
‘Progressives,’ could deny that education should prepare for life, the 
system and procedures that Bobbitt prescribed had a wooden quality to 
those who viewed the child as a budding organism who develops 
primarily from the inside out. Their conception of the child and of 
meaningful education was far more intimate in character. Yes, society 
should be studied by those who build curriculums, but the teache' 
should, at the same time, take her lead from the child. The Progressive 

spirit was not to be bridled by the formulation of hundreds of specific 
educational objectives because education as process 
dynamic affair in which the teacher was to make educ 
of the spontaneous developments emerging in the cl 
more, children did not progress in the neat svste 
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by Bobbitt's educational objectives. Listen as Ernest O. Melby'5 
writing in 1935 says of the Progressive philosophy, 


This philosophy assumes that education is growth. It assumes 
that we shall choose such bodies of experience as will contribute 
to the growth of an individual child. It proceeds on the 
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assumption that the child is more important than the subject. 
The conflict between the traditional course-of-study notion of 
education and that of a really dynamic and creative educational 
Concept is so direct and so vital that the prescribed course of 
study in the traditional sense becomes one of the major 
obstacles to a really creative and dynamic educational 
program.... Were we to organize the school with primary 
regard for the welfare of children we would probably make sure 
that nowhere in that school do we have a book or pamphlet or 
Set of instructions which prescribes the subject-matter to be 
taught to any group of children without regard to their needs, 
interests, or abilities.” 


In this sally by Melby, one can sense what the Progressives of the 
thirties emphasized. It is not difficult to understand why Bobbitt’s cool 
Approach did not capture their imagination. Bobbitt looked to the 
Society primarily for curriculum cues; the Progressives placed more 
emphasis on the child. Bobbitt placed much more reliance on the use of 
Principle, science, and specificity; the Progressives more emphasis on 
àrt and the idiosyncratic aspects of instruction. In short, the hundreds 
Of objectives that needed to be formulated in Bobbitt's approach caused 
it to collapse under its own weight; as practical and rational as it 
appeared, it did not mesh well with the vision of education advanced by 
Rugg, Mearns, Shumaker, Melby, Zirbes, and Brim. And as might be 
expected, their work neglected or omitted reference to Bobbitt. The 
Child-centered School,” for example, makes no mention of his work; the 
Same is true for The Activity Movement" and other works hoisting the 
Progressive banner. l 

If Bobbitt's work had little impact on the Progressive movement 
of the thirties because it laid too little emphasis on the role of the child 
in curriculum construction, it was neglected by the essentialists and 
rational humanists for other reasons. Robert Maynard Hutchins, for 
g to the problems of elementary education, 
sition to which the essentialists subscribed. 
hat social analysis could be used to 


example, while not attendin 
nevertheless represents a posit 
For Hutchins the assumption t anal ‘ 
formulate educational objectives was indefensible. It we know any- 
thing about American society, he said, it is that it is changing — and 
rapidly. What we need in education, Hutchins held, is not a philosophy 
9f adjustment or adaptation which ‘was carried to its logical extreme in 
? women's college in America, which based mapu on a job 
analysis of the diaries of 323 mature women,” but a return to the 
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dialectic examination of the greatest ideas formulated by the greatest 
writers who ever lived. And where are these to be found — in the great 
books. Thus Hutchins and others of his persuasion rejected Bobbitt's 
approach, not because it neglected the child, but because it neglected 
the very subject matter which they believed made human intelligence 
possible. 

But if Bobbitt was neglected by the Progressives and essentialists, 
the ideas that he presented were of use to others. It is an old and familiar 
story now that the Progressive movement lost its strength in the late 
forties.?? It's also familiar that the essentialists led by organizations and 
men such as The Council for Basic Education, Arthur Bestor, Admiral 
Rickover, and Albert Lynd gained in influence during this period. 
Their views of appropriate curriculum for American youth departed 
drastically from that advocated by the Progressives. But at the same 
time curriculum specialists who had a more theoretical bent were 
employing ideas similar to those advanced by Bobbitt twenty years 
earlier. i 

Among the most influential of these specialists were Ralph W. 
Tyler and Virgil Herrick. Tyler and Herrick had worked together in 
the Department of Education at the University of Chicago and, 
consonant with the spirit of that institution, were concerned with the 
development and application of theory and research to educational 
problems, the curriculum being of special interest to both. Tyler's 
approach to curriculum especially shows a quality similar to that of 
Bobbitt's, not in its conservative outlook or in its simplicity, but in its 
rationality. Tyler's curriculum rationale, which was presented in part 
in Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, was later published in mono- 
graph form as a syllabus for a course on curriculum that he taught, and, 
since its publication, has had wide dissemination at the University of 
Chicago and elsewhere. Tyler raises four questions that he believes a 
curriculum specialist ought to deal with in constructing curriculum for 
any educational level. These are, ‘What educational purposes should the 
school seek to attain? What educational experiences can be provided 
that are likely to attain these purposes? How can these educational 
experiences be organized? How can we 


F determine whether these 
purposes are being attained??? Tyler, 


like Bobbitt, attempts to provide 
a system for coping with the complex problem of curriculum construc- 
tion, and like Bobbitt he emphasizes the 


objectives stated in behavioral and content 
Tyler does not limit himself to the study o 
objectives or for the 


importance of educational 
terms. But unlike Bobbitt. 
f society for the selection 9 
formulation of learning experiences. For Tyler, th 
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psychologist and philosopher must also be consulted. But Tyler 
includes reference to philosophy only incidentally in his rationale, 
devoting only a few sentences to its role in curriculum construction, 
and when it is included, the philosopher's contribution is conceived of 
on the same level as the other specialists, who are to provide data for 
the formulation of objectives. Tyler, it seems, like Bobbitt, understates 
the importance of values as a guide to the selection of data sources he 
would use in making curriculum decisions. 

Tyler and Herrick share another characteristic found in Bobbitt’s 
work. This deals with the personnel needed for curriculum construc- 
tion. Tyler and Herrick write in their concluding statement to the 1947 
conference on curriculum theory, ‘Curriculum development by its very 
nature is a co-operative problem. No one person is going to be able to 
encompass all the knowledge or perceive all the problems that would 
be essential in the formulation of an adequate conception of 
curriculum, "^ 

A major difference exists, however, in the ways in which they 
would go about using specialists. Tyler and Herrick would have 
Specialists not only provide data relevant for curriculum decision 
making but would use specialists to screen each other’s recommenda- 
tions. Thus, the psychologist would presumably be in a position to say 
Whether a particular activity to be performed or a generalization to be 
learned. was appropriate for the cognitive abilities of a child of a 
Particular age. Their use of specialists goes well beyond the recom- 
mendations advanced by Bobbitt. t 

But the ideas that Bobbitt formulated are related not only in the 
work of Herrick and Tyler but in the work of Benjamin Bloom and 
John I. Goodlad, two men who studied under Tyler and Herrick. The 
benchmark that these men share with Bobbitt is the rational, systema- 
tic, and social orientation they bring to curriculum theory. Bloom 
employs recommendations regarding the formulation and use zd 
Educational objectives that Bobbitt, I believe, would have applauded. 
And Goodlad, in attempting to extend the work of Tyler, would 
receive similar bows." Bloom's recommendations for the construction 
Of curriculum centers, which would apply some of the recommenda- 
tions made in Tyler's work, carry the spirit of Bobbitt's approach even 
further, 4 

It should be mentioned that I am not here attempting to deal with 

istorical causality. I am certain that most of us do not know where we 
have gotten most of our ideas. What I do see in the work of Virgil 
Herrick, Ralph Tyler, Benjamin Bloom, and John Goodlad are family 
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resemblances to many of the ideas formulated in How To Make a 
Curriculum. But most of all I see some of the same rational spirit, even if 
less conservative and considerably more complex. 

When one looks back at Franklin Bobbitt's contributions to the 
curriculum field, an interesting picture emerges. If Bobbitt attended to 
the analysis of life's duties, he neglected the logical difficulties of 
moving from ‘is’ to ‘ought.’ As much as he wanted to use scientific 
procedures to formulate curriculums, he paid little attention to the 
assessment of educational outcomes. In spite of the fact that he 
considered the curriculum-building process complex, he under- 
estimated the dynamic character of the teacher's tasks. Even though he 
attempted to build a conception of education that would provide the 
foundation for his curriculum recommendations, he neglected previous 
scholarship in his own field upon which he might have built. Although 
he valued clarity and specificity in formulating educational ends, this 
very specificity became a quagmire from which teachers wanted to 
escape. 

But these observations are easy in retrospect. It is always easier to 
look back and to say what should have been. Franklin Bobbitt, the cool 
pragmatic conservative, should be viewed in the context of his day. 
And for his day, I think he moved his team forward. 
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2 Educational Objectives: Help or Hindrance?! 


If one were to rank the various beliefs or assumptions in the field of 
curriculum that are thought most secure, the belief in the need for 
clarity and specificity in stating educational objectives would surely 
rank among the highest. Educational objectives, it is argued, need to be 
Clearly specified for at least three reasons: first, because they provide the 
goals toward which the curriculum is aimed; second, because once 
Clearly stated they facilitate the selection and organization of content; 
third, because when specified in both behavioral and content terms they 
make it possible to evaluate the outcomes of the curriculum. 

It is difficult to argue with a rational approach to curriculum 
development - who would choose irrationality? And, if one is to build 
Curriculum in a rational way, the clarity of premise, end or starting 
Point, would appear paramount. But I want to argue in this paper that 
educational objectives clearly and specifically stated can hamper as well 
as help the ends of instruction and that an unexamined belief in 
Curriculum as in other domains of human activity can easily become 
dogma which in fact may hinder the very functions the concept was 
Originally designed to serve. J . 
. . When and where did beliefs concerning the importance of educa- 
tional objectives in curriculum development emerge? Who has formu- 
lated and argued their importance? What effect has this ve E 
Curriculum construction? If we examine the past briefly 10r pata 
necessary for answering these questions, 1t appears that the belief in the 
usefulness of clear and specific educational objectives emerged around 
the turn of the century with the birth of the scientific movement in 


education, 
Before this movement gain 


lewed the brain as consisting ot 
held. could be stren 


ed strength, faculty psychologists 
a variety of intellectual faculties. 
A : sthened if exercised in 
ese faculties, they B 
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appropriate ways with particular subject matters. Once strengthened, 
the faculties could be used in any area of human activity to which they 
were applicable. Thus, if the important faculties could be identified and 
if methods of strengthening them developed, the school could concen- 
trate on this task and expect general intellectual excellence as a result. 

This general theoretical view of mind had been accepted for several 
decades by the time Thorndike, Judd, and later Watson began, through 
their work, to chip away the foundations upon which it rested. 
Thorndike's work especially demonstrated the specificity of transfer. 
He argued theoretically that transfer of learning occurred if and only if 
elements in one situation were identical with elements in the other. His 
empirical work supported his theoretical views, and the enormous 
stature he enjoyed in education as well as in psychology influenced 
educators to approach curriculum development in Ways consonant 
with his views. One of those who was caught up in the scientific 
movement in education was Franklin Bobbitt, often thought of as the 
father of curriculum theory. In 1918 Bobbitt published a signal work 
titled simply The Curriculum? In it he argued that educational theory is 
not so difficult to construct as is commonly held and that curriculum 


theory is logically derivable from educational theory. Bobbitt wrote in 
1918: 


The central theory is simple. Human life, however varied, 
consists in its performance of specific activities. Education that 
prepares for life is one that prepares definitely and adequately 
for these specific activities. However numerous and diverse 
they may be for any social class, they can be discovered. This 
requires that one go out into the world of affairs and discover 
the particulars of which these affairs consist. These will show 
the abilities, habits, appreciations, and forms of knowledge that 
men need. These will be the objectives of the curriculum. They 
will be numerous, definite, and particularized. The curriculum 
will then be that series of expe 
youth must have by way of att 


In The Curriculum, 
scientifically and theoret 


riences which childhood and 
aining those objectives. ? 


Bobbitt approached curriculum development 
: 5 ically: study life carefully to identify needed 
skills, divide these skills into specific units, organize these units into 
experiences, and provide these experiences to ch 
in his second book. How To Make a Curriculu 
ized his theoretical assertions and de 
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this book Bobbitt listed nine areas in which educational objectives are 
to be specified. In these nine areas he listed 160 major educational 
Objectives which run the gamut from ‘Ability to use language in all 
Ways required for proper and effective participation in community life' 
to "Ability to entertain one's friends, and to respond to entertainment 
by one's friends.’ 

.  Bobbi& was not alone in his belief in the importance of formulat- 
Ing objectives clearly and specifically. Pendleton, for example, listed, 
1,581 social objectives for English, Guiler listed more than 300 for 
arithmetic in grades 1—6, and Billings prescribed 888 generalizations 
Which were important for the social studies. 

If Thorndike was right, if transfer was limited, it seemed reason- 
able to encourage the teacher to teach for particular outcomes and to 
Construct curriculums only after specific objectives had been identified. 

In retrospect it is not difficult to understand why this movement in 
Curriculum collapsed under its own weight by the early 1930's. 
Teachers could not manage fifty highly specified. objects, let alone 
hundreds. And, in addition, the new view of the child, not as a 
complex machine but as a growing organism who ought to participate 
planning his own educational program, did not mesh well with the 
theoretical views held earlier. . 

But, as we all know, the Progressive movement too began its 
decline in the forties, and by the middle fifties, as a formal organization 


at least, it was dead. 

By the late forties and during the 1 in 
again began to remind us of the importance of specific educational 
objectives and began to lay down guidelines for their formulation. 
Rationales for constructing curriculums developed by Ralph Tyler’ and 
Virgil Herrick? again placed great importance on the specificity of 
Objectives, George Barton" identified philosophic domains wine ien 

* used to select objectives. Benjamin Bloom and his co eagues 
©Perationalized theoretical assertions by building a taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives in the cognitive domain; and in 1964, Krathwohl, 
Bloom, and Masia!! did the same for the affective domain. Many able 
People for many years have spent a great deal ot time and effort in 
Identifying methods and providing prescriptions for the formulation of 
educational objectives, so much so that the statement Educational 
Objectives should be stated in behavioral terms has been elevated — or 


OWered — to almost slogan status in curriculum circles. Yet, despite 
rs seem not to take educational objectives seriously 


And when teachers plan 


fifties, curriculum specialists 
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hese efforts, teachers s 3 
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curriculum guides, their efforts first to identify over-all educational 
aims, then specify school objectives, then identify educational objec- 
tives for specific subject matters, appear to be more like exercises to be 
gone through than serious efforts to build tools for curriculum 
planning. If educational objectives were really useful tools, teachers, I 
submit, would use them. If they do not, perhaps it is not because there 
is something wrong with the teachers but because there might be 
something wrong with the theory. 

As I view the situation, there are several limitations to theory in 
curriculum regarding the functions educational objectives are to per- 
form. These limitations I would like to identify. 

Educational objectives are typically derived from curriculum 
theory, which assumes that it is possible to predict with a fair degree of 
accuracy what the outcomes of instruction will be. In a general way this 
is possible. If you set about to teach a student algebra, there is no reason 
to assume he will learn to construct sonnets instead. Yet, the outcomes 
of instruction are far too numerous and complex for educational 
objectives to encompass. The amount, type, and quality ot learning 
that occur in a classroom, especially when there is interaction among 
students, are only in small part predictable. The changes in pace, 
tempo, and goals that experienced teachers employ when necessary and 
appropriate for maintaining classroom organization are dynamic rather 
than mechanistic in character. Elementary school teachers, for exam- 
ple, are often sensitive to the changing interests of the children they 
teach, and they frequently attempt to capitalize on these interests, 
‘milking them’ as it were for what is educationally valuable. The 
teacher uses the moment in a situation that is better described as kalei- 
doscopic than stable. In the very process of teaching and discussing. 
unexpected opportunities emerge for making a valuable point, for de- 
monstrating an interesting idea, and for teaching a significant concept. 
The first point I wish to make, therefore, is that the dynamic and 
complex process of instruction yields outcomes far too numerous to be 
specified in behavioral and content terms in advance. 


A second limitation of theory concerning educational objectives is 
its failure to recognize the constraints various subject matters place 
upon objectives. The point here is brief. In some subject areas, such 35 
mathematics, languages. and the sciences, it is possible to specify with 
great precision the particular operation or behavior the student is © 
perform after instruction. In other subject areas, especially the art 
such specification is frequently not possible, and when possible wes 
not be desirable. In a class in mathematics or spelling, uniformity ” 
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response is desirable, at least insofar as it indicates that students are able 
to perform a particular operation adequately, that is, in accordance with 
accepted procedures. Effective instruction in such areas enables stu- 
dents to function with minimum error in these fields. In the arts and in 
subject matters where, for example, novel or creative responses are 
desired, the particular behaviors to be developed cannot easily be 
identified, Here curriculum and instruction should yield behaviors and 
Products which are unpredictable. The end achieved ought to be 
Something of a surprise to both teacher and pupil. While it could be 
argued that one might formulate an educational objective which 
n or creativeness as the desired outcome, 


Specified novelty, originality. 
annot be specified in advance. 


the particular referents for these terms c 
hecher the product produced or the 
‘novel’ class. This is a much different 
not a particular word has 


One must judge after the fact w 
behavior displayed belongs in the 
Procedure than is determining whether or 
been spelled correctly or a specific performance, that is, jumping a 
3-foot hurdle, has been attained. Thus. the second point is that theory 
Concerning educational objectives has not taken into account the 
Particular relationship that holds between the subject matter being 
taught and the degree to which educational objectives can be predicted 
and specified. This 1 suppose, is in part due to the fact that few 
Curriculum specialists have high degrees of intimacy with a wide 
Variety of subject matters and thus are unable to alter their general 
theoretical views to suit the demands that particular subject matters 


make, 


The third point I wish to make deals with the belief that objectives 


Stated in behavioral and content terms can be used as criteria by which 
to measure the outcomes of curriculum and instruction. Educational 
Objectives provide, it is argued, the standard against which achieve- 


Ment is to be measured. Both taxonomies are built upon this assump- 
is to demonstrate how objectives can 


priate for evaluation. The assumption 
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qualities can be ‘compared. By virtue of socially defined rules ut 
8tammar, syntax, and logic, for example, it 1s possible to quantitatively 
compare and measure errat in discursive Or mathematical statement. 
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Some fields of activity, especially those which are qualitative in 
character, have no comparable rules and hence are less amenable to 
quantitative assessment. It is here that evaluation must be made, not 
primarily by applying a socially defined standard, but by making a 
human qualitative judgment. One can specify, for example, that a 
student shall be expected to know how to extract a square root 
correctly and in an unambiguous way, through the application of a 
standard, determine whether this end has been achieved. But it is only 
in a metaphoric sense that one can measure the extent to which a 
student has been able to produce an aesthetic object or an expressive 
narrative. Here standards are unapplicable; here judgment is required. 
The making of a judgment in distinction to the application of a standard 
implies that valued qualities are not merely socially defined and 
arbitrary in character. The judgment by which a critic determines the 
value of a poem, novel, or play is not achieved merely by applying 
standards already known to the particular product being judged; it 
requires that the critic — or teacher — view the product with respect to 
the unique properties it displays and then, in relation to his experience 
and sensibilities, judge its value in terms which are incapable of being 
reduced to quantity or rule. 

This point was aptly discussed by John Dewey in his chapter on 
‘Perception and Criticism’ in Art as Experience. ? Dewey was concerned 
with the problem of identifying the means and ends of criticism and has 
this to say about its proper function: 


The function of criticism is the reeducation of perception of 
works of art; it is an auxiliary process, a difficult process, of 
learning to see and hear. The conception that its business is to 
appraise, to judge in the legal and moral sense, arrests the 


perception of those who are influenced by the criticism that 
assumes this task. !+ 


Of the distinction that Dewey makes between the application of a 
standard and the making of a critical judgment, he writes: 


There are three characteristics of a standard. It is a particular 
physical thing existing under specifiable conditions; it is not a 
value. The yard is a yard-stick, and the meter is a bar deposited 
in Paris. In the second place, standards are measures of things 
of lengths, weights, capacities. The things measured are not 
values, although it is of great social value to be able to measure 
them, since the properties of things in the way of size, volume. 
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weight, are important for commercial exchange. Finally, as 
standards of measure, standards define things with respect to 
quantity. To be able to measure quantities is a great aid to further 
judgments, but it is not a mode of judgment. The standard, 
being an external and public thing, is applied physically. The 
yard-stick is physically laid down upon things to determine 
their length.'* 


And I would add that what is most educationally valuable is the 
development of that mode of curiosity, inventiveness, and insight that 
is capable of being described only in metaphoric or poetic terms. 
educated man that has been held in highest 


Indeed, the image of the n held in hi 
rn civilization is one 


esteem for the longest period of time in Weste 
Which is not amenable to standard measurement. Thus, the third point 
I wish to make is that curriculum theory which views educational 
Objectives as standards by which to measure educational achievement 
overlooks those modes of achievement incapable of measurement. — 

The final point I wish to make deals with the function of 
educational objectives in curriculum construction. 

The rational approach to curriculum development e: only 
emphasizes the importance of specificity the formulation of educa- 
tional objectives but also implies when not stated explicitly that 
educational objectives be stated prior to the formulation of curriculum 
activities. At first view, this seems to be a reasonable way to proceed 
With curriculum construction: one should know where he is headed 
before embarking on a trip. Yet, while the procedure of first act 
ing objectives before proceeding to identify activities 1s degre y 
defensible, it is not necessarily tl ;chologically efficient way 


he most psy xgically e 
to proceed. One can, and teachers often do, identify activities that seem 


useful, appropriate, or rich in educational eS S from a 
Consideration of what can be done in class. Mc s e " disci icd 
Possible consequences of using these activities. MacDonald argu i 
Point cogently when he writes: 
e F objectives. Objec- 
Let us look, for example, at the problem of eir n n 
tives are viewed as directives in the rational dus wa Pa : 
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thought we were attempting to do, we can only know what we 
wanted to accomplish after the fact. Objectives by this rationale 
are heuristic devices which provide initiating. consequences 
which become altered in the flow of instruction. 

In the final analysis, it could be argued, the teacher in 
actuality asks a fundamentally different question from "What 
am I trying to accomplish?’ The teacher asks ‘What am I going 
to do?' and out of the doing comes accomplishment.!^ 


Theory in curriculum has not adequately distinguished between 
logical adequacy in determining the relationship of means to ends when 
examining the curriculum as a product and the psychological processes 
that may usefully be employed in building curriculums. The method of 
forming creative insights in curriculum development, as in the sciences 
and arts, is as yet not logically prescribable. The ways in which 
curriculums can be usefully and efficiently developed constitute an 
empirical problem; imposing logical requirements upon the process 
because they are desirable for assessing the product is, to my mind, an 
error. Thus, the final point I wish to make is that educational objectives 
need not precede the selection and organization of content. The means 
through which imaginative curriculums can be built is as open-ended as 
the means through which scientific and artistic inventions occur. 
Curriculum theory needs to allow for a variety of processes to be 
employed in the construction of curriculums. 

I have argued in this paper that curriculum theory as it pertains to 
educational objectives has had four significant limitations. First, it has 
not sufficiently emphasized the extent to which the prediction of 
educational outcomes cannot be made with accuracy. Second, it has not 
discussed the ways in which the subject matter affects precision in 
stating educational objectives. Third, it has confused the use of 
educational objectives as a standard for measurement when in some 
areas it can be used only as a criterion for judgment. Fourth, it has not 
distinguished between the logical requirement of relating means to ends 
in the curriculum as a product and the psychological conditions uscful 
for constructing curriculums. 


x 2 PE re eer nr 
If the arguments I have formulated about the limitations © 


: : i : : é 
curriculum theory concerning educational objectives have merit, OF 
: : 3 wi : ms tO 
might ask: What are their educational consequences? First, it seems f f 
à ; o 
me that they suggest that in large measure the construction 


i r x “he 
curriculums and the judgment of its consequences are artful tasks. T 


: ADU ONES orice: 
methods of curriculum development are, in principle if not in pract 
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no different from the making of art — be it the art of painting or the art 
of science. The identification of the factors in the potentially useful 
educational activity and the organization or construction of sequence in 
curriculum are in principle amenable to an infinite number of combina- 
tions. The variable teacher, student or class group requires artful 
blending for the educationally valuable to result. 

Second, I am impressed with Dewey's view of the functions of 
criticism — to heighten one's perception of the art object - and believe it 
has implications for curriculum theory. If the child is viewed as an art 
product and the teacher as a critic, one task of the teacher would be to 
reveal the qualities to the child to himself and to others. In addition, the 
teacher as critic would appraise the changes occurring in the child. But 
because the teacher's task includes more than criticism, he would also 
be responsible, in part, for the improvement of the work of art. In 
short, in both the construction of educational means (the curriculum) 
and the appraisal of its consequences, the teacher would become an 
artist, for criticism itself when carried to its height is an art. This, it 
seems to me, is a dimension to which curriculum theory will someday 


have to speak. 
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3 Instructional and Expressive Educational 
Objectives: Their Formulation and Use in 


Curriculum 


The concept of educational objectives holds a central position in the 
literature of curriculum; yet the way in which educational objectives 
should be formulated — if at all — continues to be the subject of 
professional debate. This chapter will examine the concept 'educational 
objectives,’ its evolution in educational literature and the research 
which has been undertaken to appraise its usefulness. A primary 
function of the chapter is to distinguish between two types of objectives 
~ instructional and expressive. This distinction might prove useful for 
ameliorating the arguments of those holding contrasting views on their 
usefulness in curriculum theory and instruction. 

There is little need to document the fact that educational literature 
has devoted much attention to the character and the methods through 
Which educational objectives are to be formulated. Bloom et al. (1956), 
Gagné (1967), Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia (1964), Mager (1962), 


Tyler (1950), and others have worked diligently at the task of clarify- 


ing, classifying, and specifying the manner in which objectives are to 
once developed. 


be formulated and the characteristics they are to have 
Through the efforts of these writers a number of characteristics 
Necessary for having a useful statement of objectives have been 
identified. For one, it is argued that educational objectives should 
describe pupil behavior, not teacher behavior; that is, they should 
describe how pupils are to perform after having had educational 
experiences. Second, objectives should describe both the behavior to be 
displayed and the content in which the behavior is to occur. Thus, not 
Just critical thinking is to be identified but critical thinking in history or 
mathematics or biology. Third, objectives should be stated at a level of 
Specificity that makes it possible to recognize the behavior should it be 
displayed, thus avoiding the pitfalls of making inferences to non- 
€Mpirical phenomena such as mental events. (The reader should note 
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that the example of critical thinking just offered would not pass 
muster.) 

These and other rules or principles have been offered to the 
would-be curriculum maker to facilitate his labors in the field of 
education. For once having formulated objectives that meet such 
criteria, a number of subsequent functions are facilitated. First, a clear 
statement of educational objectives gives direction to curriculum 
planning. Second, they provide criteria for selecting content and 
organizing curriculum activities. Third, they provide 
lating evaluation procedures inasmuch as evalu 
from specifications set forth by objectives. 

Tyler (1950), in describing the importance of educ 
tives in his rationale for curriculum development, 


cues for formu- 
ation should proceed 


ational objec- 
states, 


By defining these desired educational results [educational objec- 
tives] as clearly as possible the curriculum-maker has the most 
useful set of criteria for selecting content, for suggesting 
learning activities, for deciding on the kind of teaching proce- 
dures to follow, in fact to carry on all the further steps in 
curriculum planning. We are devoting much time to the setting 
up and formulations of objectives because they are the most 
critical criteria for guiding all the other activities of the curri- 
culum-maker.! 


And Gagné (1967) writing in the first AERA monograph of the 
Curriculum Evaluation Series goes beyond Tyler 
importance of educational objective: 
He writes: : 


in emphasizing the 
s by reducing content to objectives. 


Possibly the most fundamental reason of 
importance of defining educational 
definition makes possible the basic distinction between content 


and method. It is the defining of objectives th 
essential clarity into the are 


both educational planners 
cal knowledge to be 


all for the central 
objectives is that such 


at brings an 
a of curriculum design and enables 
and researchers to bring their practi- 
1 ar on the matter. As an example of the kind 
of clarification which results by defining content as ‘descrip- 
tions of the expected capabilities of students.” the following 


may be noted. Once objectives have been defined, there is no 


step im curriculum design that can legitimately be entitled 
‘selecting content. ? 
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Here we have two distinguished students of education emphasiz- 
ing the importance of educational objectives. Each of these statements, 
às well as the statements of other thoughtful citizens of the educational 
community, affirms belief in the importance of educational objectives 
as a boon to teaching, curriculum making, and educational planning. 

And yet, and yet ... if we reflect on our own teaching or observe 
the teaching behavior of others, if we compare the courses of the 
‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ of educational objectives, we are, I believe, hard 
pressed to identify the power they are believed to have by their 
advocates. Why is it that teachers do not eagerly use tools that would 
make their lives easier? Perhaps because they are ignorant of how 
Objectives should be specified ... perhaps. But why should those who 
know how objectives are to be specified disregard them in their own 
course work? Perhaps because they have acquired ‘bad’ professional 
habits ... perhaps. Is it possible that the power and utility assigned to 
Objectives in theoretical treatises are somewhat exaggerated when 
tested in the context of the classroom? Is it possible that the assump- 
tions on which prescriptions about objectives are based are somewhat 
Oversimplified? Is it also possible that the prescription of a set of 
Procedures for the formulation of objectives and the identification of 
appropriate criteria for their adequacy implicitly contain an educational 
Weltanschauung that is not shared by a substantial proportion of those 


Who are responsible for curriculum planning and teaching in America s 


Schools? 
The formulation of educational means is never a neutral act. The 


tools employed and the metaphors used to describe education lead to 
actions which are not without consequences with respect to value. 
Many of the metaphors used to describe the importance and function of 
educational objectives have been associated with conceptions of educa- 
tion which I believe are alien to the educational values held by many of 
those who teach. These metaphors are not new; they have been with 
educators for some time, and it will be fruitful, I believe, to compare 
Some of the arguments and metaphors used today with conceptions of 
education developed within the past fifty years. 
It seems to me that three metaphors can be used to characterize 
dominant views about the nature of education - at least as it has been 
Conceived and carried on in American schools. These metaphors are 
industrial, behavioristic, and biological. " T ; 
The industrial metaphor was perhaps most influential in education 
during the first and second decades of this century, a period in which 
the efficiency movement emerged. This movement, described brilliant- 
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ly by Callahan (1962), adopted and adapted industrial methods — 
especially time and motion study - to improve the educational process 
and make it more efficient. Under pressure from local boards of 
education and the muckraking magazines of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, school administrators tried to protect their positions and to reduce 
their vulnerability to public criticism by employing methods developed 
by Francis Taylor in industry in order to improve the efficiency of the 
school. If the school could be managed scientifically, if the procedures 
which had been employed so successfully in the production of steel 
could be used in schooling, education might become more efficient and 
school administrators would have a mantle to protect themselves from 
the barrage of criticism that befell them during these times. With the 
adoption of scientific methods they would have evidence that they were 
not running a ‘loose shop.’ 

To bring about this metamorphosis in the schools certain tasks had 
to be accomplished. First and foremost, quantitative and qualitative 
standards had to be formulated for judging the educational product. 
Second, time and motion studies had to be made to identify the most 
efficient means. Third, nothing that could be routinized and prescribed 
was to be left to the judgment of the worker since his decisions might 
lead to inefficiency and error. Fourth, the quality of the product was to 
be judged not by the workers in the school but by the consumers of the 
product - in this case, society. Fifth, the tasks were to be divided into 
manageable units so that they could be taught and evaluated at every 
step along the production line. From these prescriptions for practice. 
prescriptions taken from industrial management, emerged metaphors 
through which education was viewed. These metaphors, like the 
means, were industrial in character. The school was seen as a plant. The 

superintendent. directed the operation of the plant. The teachers were 
engaged in a job of engineering, and the pupils were the raw material to be 
processed in the plant according to the demands of the consumers: 
Furthermore, the product was to be judged at regular intervals along 
the production line using quality control standards which were to be 
quantified to reduce the likelihood of e 
be prescribed before the raw 


efficiency, measured w 
mined. 


£25 L sre tO 
rror. Product specifications were ue 
material was processed. In this Wa 
ith respect to cost primarily, could be deter? 


The industrial metaphor, once h 


ols. 
had several tragic consequence 


aving been imposed on scho 
s. Callahan (1962) identitied these: 
The tragedy 


itself was fourfold: that educational questions were 
subordinated 


to business considerations: that administrators 
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were produced who were not, in any true sense, educators; that 
a scientific label was put on some very unscientific and dubious 
methods and practices; and that an anti-intellectual climate, 
already prevalent, was strengthened. As the business-industrial 
values and procedures spread into the thinking and acting of 
educators, countless educational decisions were made on econo- 


à 3 2 
mic or on non-educational grounds. 


Before comparing the educational assumptions embedded in the 
industrial metaphor with some of the assumptions and positions 
regarding educational objectives argued in the literature today, I should 
like to pass on to the second metaphor through which education has 
been viewed. 

The behavioristic metaphor had its birth with efforts to construct a 
Science of education and psychology. At the same time that school 
administrators were embracing the principles of scientific management 
in an effort to make schools more efficient, Thorndike, Watson, Judd 
and Bobbitt were trying to construct and employ scientific methods 
useful for the study and conduct of education. One part of the task, ifit 
Was to be accomplished at all, was to relinquish the heritage of a 
Psychology that did not lend itself to scientific verification. Intra- 
PSychic events, thoughts, and mental states couched in romantic 
language saturated with surplus meaning had to give way to careful, 
quantifiable descriptions of human behavior. The poetic and insightful 
language of a William James had to give way to the objective precision 
of a John Watson, if psychology was to become a science. By defining 
Psychology as ‘That division of natural science which takes human 
activity and conduct as its subject matter’ Watson (1919), was able to 
attend co che observable event i? order to accomplish tw P OMEN 
goals: "To predict human activity with reasonable certainty and to 
formulate ‘laws and principles whereby men's actions can be ear 
?Y Organized society’. Thorndike, although more broad ranging in : ‘a 
Mterest in and his concept of psychology. shared Walson 6 guest tor 


: - stages 1 > description of 
Precision in science and wrote of three stages In the descript 
hum 


an nature. ; 2 : 
The cw and most primitive stage is the La a qe 
Potencies, Conceptualizations of human nature epa ram ied con- 
Septs could lead co little, Thorndike wrote ‘Science of this sort could 
Prophesy very little of the behavior of any given man in any given 
Situation, 4 

A second and somewhat more a 
*CCording to Thorndike (1921) consists: 


dvanced stage of description 
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. of more or less clearly described states of affairs to which 
man responds by more or less clearly described thoughts, 
movements, emotions or other responses ... We thus seek in 
this second stage of thought [about human nature] not a 
potency that vaguely produces large groups of consequences 
but bonds that unite particular responses or relations to particu- 
lar situations or stimuli. Science of this sort leads to many 
successful prophesies of what a man will think or do in a given 


case, but these prophesies are crude and subject to variability 
and qualification. 


What Thorndike sought was a precise, exact, objective science of 
human behavior, one without spiritual or metaphysical bogeymen. 


In the third stage, behavior will be defined in terms of events in 
the world which any impartial observer can identify and, with 
the proper facilities, verify ... Science of this sort, by giving 
perfect identifiability and fuller knowledge, leads to completer 
and finer prophecy and control of human nature. 


The significance of these views about the nature of science of 
psychology and education cannot in my opinion be overemphasized. If 
what education is after is a change in behavior - something that you can 
bring about and then observe — there is little use talking about the 
development of fugitive forms of non-empirical thought. If educational 
objectives are to be meaningful, they must be anchored in sense data 
and the type of data with which education is concerned is that of human 
behavior. 

When one combines these assumptions with the research of 
Thorndike and Woodworth (1901) on the transfer of training rescarch 
which wrecked the understructure of faculty psychology and which 
clearly demarcated the limits of transfer, it is easy to understand how 
curriculum writers could heed Thorndike’s admonitions and prepare 
hundreds of specific, behaviorally defined objectives for the cur- 


riculum.? If transfer is indeed limited, as Thornike was thought t° 
have demonstrated, it made little nn 
objectives referring to phenomei 
The formulation of education 
behavioral terms. 


sense to prepare general statement 
A " Abservatiott- 
na beyond the realm of observatio? 


TE. :4 enecifle 
al objectives was to be stated in specit 


A third metaphor that can be m 
thought and practice during the 
character. The birth of the 


used to characterize educat me 
twentieth century is biologica the 
child study movement in the 18805. 
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development of egalitarian liberalism, but especially the ideas of 
Darwin, all had implications for conceiving the means and ends of 
education. With the advent of John Dewey, educationists had a 
powerful spokesman whose conception of man was biological. 
According to Dewey, man is an organism who lives not only in, but 
through, an environment. For Dewey, and for those who followed his 
lead, the child was not simply a matter to be molded but an individual 
who brings with him needs, potentialities, and experiences with which 
to transact with the environment. What was important educationally 
for Dewey was for the child to obtain increasing, intelligent control in 
planning his own education. To do this, to become a master of his own 
educational journey, required a teacher sympathetic to the child's 
background and talents. Educational experience was to be differen- 


tiated to suit the characteristics of a changing child; the cultivation of 


idiosyncracy was a dominant concern of those who held a biological 


view. Dewey (1915) writes: 


A truly scientific education can never develop so long as 
children are treated in the lump, merely as a class. Each child 
has a strong individuality, and any science must take stock of all 
the facts in its material. Every pupil must have a chance to show 
what he truly is, so that the teacher can find out what he needs 
to make him a complete human being. Only as a teacher 
becomes acquainted with each one of her pupils can she hope to 
understand childhood, and it is only as she understands it that 
she can hope to evolve any scheme of education which will 
approach either the scientific or the artistic standard. As long as 
educators do not know their individual facts they can never 
know whether their hypotheses are of value. But how are they 


to know their material if they impose themselves upon it to 
such an extent that each portion is made to act just like every 
other portion? If the pupils are marched into line, information 
presented to them which they are then expected to give back in 
nothing will ever be found out about any of 
them. But if every pupil has an opportunity to express himself, 
to show what are his particular qualities, the teacher will have 


B boa: 
material on which to base her plans of instruction. 


uniform fashion, 


The concept of education implied by the biological metaphor is 
One concerned neither with molding behavior through extrinsic re- 
Wards, nor with formulating uniform. quantifiable and objective 
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standards through which to appraise achievement. Those who viewed 
(and view) education through the biological metaphor were (and are) 
much more concerned with the attainment of lofty goals, with helping 
children realize their unique potential, with the development of a sense 
of self-respect and intellectual and emotional autonomy which can be 
used throughout their lives. Educational practice in this view is an 
artful, emerging affair, one that requires teachers who are sensitive 
students of children and who follow as well as lead the children in the 
development of intelligence.” 


The reason for identifying these strains in past educational thought 
is because I believe they are still with us. Indeed, I believe it is the 
differences in the metaphoric conception of education that, in part, 
account for the debates and differences regarding the use and the 
import of educational objectives. If education is conceived of as shaping 
behavior, then it is possible, indeed appropriate, to think of teachers as 
behavioral engineers. If the process of education is designed exclusively 
to enable children to acquire behaviors whose forms are known in 
advance, then it is possible to develop product specifications, to use 
quality control standards, and to identify terminal behaviors which 
students are to possess after having been processed properly. In this 
view the task of the teacher is to use scientifically developed materials 
which reduce error and thus make his task as a behavioral engineer 
more efficient. If the child is not interested in doing the task we set for 
him, the teacher's problem is not to find out what he is interested in but 
to motivate him. By establishing the appropriate reinforcement sche- 
dule we can mold the child in the image identified previously. In this 
view, it is not crucial to distinguish between the process of education 
and the process of training. The process of education enables indi- 
viduals to behave intelligently through the exercise of judgment in 
situations that demand reflection, appraisal, and choice among alterna- 
tive courses of action. The process of training develops specific types ot 
behavioral responses to specific stimuli or situations. 

If, however, education is viewed as a form of experience that has 
something to do with the quality of an individual's life, if it involve’ 
helping him learn to make authentic choices, choices that are a result of 
his own reflection and which depen 
the problem of educational Objectives takes a different turn. : 
d What I 2m arguing is that the problem of determining pel 
S pes dies be stated or used is not simply seg 
viduals regardin question of value. The differences Berween tives 

g the nature and the use of educational objec 


WIS : n 
d upon the exercise of free will, the 
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Spring from differences in their conceptions of education; under the rug 
of technique lies an image of man. 

Compare for example the following two statements related to 
educational objectives: 


The behavioral technologist equates ‘knowledge’ and ‘under- 
standing’ with behavior. He argues that there need not be any 
concern as to whether knowledge is basically behavior or not. 

The significant consideration is that the only tangible evidence 

of ‘knowledge’ is behavioral evidence. 

To sum up, then, the behavioral technologist approaches a 
problem by going through the following basic steps: 

|. He specifies the behavior which the student is to 
acquire. (Behavior may be considered as evidence of 
knowledge.) 

He specifies the relevant characteristics of the student, 

including the student's present level of knowledge. 

3 He performs a behavioral analysis of the material to be 
taught. This involves ‘atomizing’ the knowledge to be 
imparted according to learning theory principles. The 
knowledge is broken down into concepts, discrimina- 
tions, generalizations, and chains. 

4 He constructs a teaching system or program by which 
the behavior may be built into the student’s repertoire. 

5 He tests the teaching system on sample students and 
revises it according to the results, until the desired 
result is obtained reliably in student after student." 


to 


Now consider the following: 


The artist in the classroom in neither prevalent, nor, in fact 
Particularly valued. He balks at established curricula, which 
makes administrators nervous and parents fearful, and often- 
times confuses children. He is constantly told that the school is 
for the students, and not a place for the teacher to push his pet 


fancies. When small avid groups of students congregate around 
him, he is reminded that school is for all the students, not just 
unique conversa- 


the few who see some perverse value in his 
tions, 

So we begin with the fact tł 
aS professionals. In their trainin 
to become professional; they w 


hat most teachers see themselves 
g. they want to be shown how 
ant to learn how to purvey the 
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wisdom of the culture in a reasonably standard and explicit 
way. In short, they want to know how to do their job ... 

In these terms, the problem of teaching is construed less as 
the need for more creative artists to teach, but rather as the need 
for general scientific solutions to meet educational problems. 
We look not for unique personalities to provide a leavening for 
the flat culture; we create teams of increasingly specialized 
professionals to administer full-tested teaching ‘systems.’ The 
ultimate educational context then is not the free-flowing human 
dialogue; it is the student in the booth strapped up with a 
variety of teaching-learning devices monitored by a profession- 
al teacher. The implicit image is the operating room or the 
blood-cleansing kidney machine.” 


What we have here are not merely two views related to the 
problem of stating educational objectives, but two radically different 
conceptions of the nature of education. The former conceives of 
education as the shaping of behavior; the latter as an emergent process 
guided through art. 

Thus far I have indicated that the task of defining educational 
objectives rests upon a conception of value in education. In addition, I 
have indicated that the prescriptions offered for formulating education- 
al objectives are related to the three metaphors through which educa- 
tion has been and is conceived: the industrial, the behavioristic, and the 
biological. These competing orientations, I am arguing, are implicit in 
the recommendations made by students of education as they go about 
the task of illuminating and improving the process of education by 
clarifying and prescribing the manner in which educational objectives 
are to be formulated and used. 

As long as individuals in the educational field aspire toward 
different educational goals there can be no single set of research findings 
that will satisfy an individual who holds educational values different 
from those toward which the research was directed. While we ca? 
Properly ask, for example, whether a clear statement of objectives 0” 
the part of the teacher facilitates curriculum planning, teaching. or 
student learning, and while, in principle, we can secure data to answe* 
such questions, the significance of the answer depends not merely i 
the adequacy and precision of the research undertaken but on the £9?. 
toward which the educational program was directed. If education F 
seen as the practice of an art in which children have an opportunity d 
work as young apprentices with someone who himself is inquiring ™ 
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à problem for which he has no answer, the relevance of concepts like 
terminal behavior, educational product, and deployment to learning 
Stations, as well as research bearing upon them is likely to be considered 
beside the point educationally. 

What of the research on educational objectives? What in fact has 
been. found concerning the utility of educational objectives when 
Specified according to criteria identified in the opening pages of this 
chapter? 

A number of questions can be asked about educational objectives 
that are in principle amenable to empirical study. We can attempt to 
determine how in fact they are formulated by various groups such as 
Curriculum developers, administrators and teachers, and it is possible to 
Compare the methods used in their formulation to the recommenda- 
tions of experts. We can determine the extent to which teachers have 
educational objectives and whether they meet the criteria for adequacy 
described by Tyler, Bloom, Gagné, and others. We can compare the 
Curriculum planning behavior of those who have precise educational 
Objectives with the planning of those who do not have precise 
educational objectives. We can determine the effect of clearly stated 
struction, and, perhaps most important, 


Objectives on the process of in s 
arly formulated educa- 


We can determine the relationship between cle 
tional objectives and student learning. Do teachers who know what 
they want students to be able to do as measured by the teachers ability 
to state their objectives precisely (using criteria set forth by ai A 
example) have a greater effect on particular types of learning than 
teachers who do not? In short, we can ask questions. about (1) the 
relationship between the way educational objectives are formulated and 
racir quality; (2) the extent to which teachers have educational objec- 
"es; (3) the effect of educational objectives on curriculum planning; (4) 
the effect of educational objectives on instruction; and (5) the usefulness 
Bg i actives in facilitating learning. 
Fries n em they are important objects 
Or empirical attention. When one looks for research hes sant val 
tions, one soon finds that for the most part they have pen ir eee 

Cre are some exceptions however. Margaret pianos sia y ( ) 
v bp Process and the product in curriculum development 1s one. In 
that Study, Ammons set about to achieve three goals: to discover 
Whether schoo! systems used any systematic way of formulating 
educational ey tia to determine the relationship between the 
Process used in a objectives and their DA to EA 

© extent to which factors thought to influence teacher appraisal of 


Although such questions are 
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educational objectives do in fact influence such appraisal. Using à 
questionnaire on objectives Ammons selected a sample of school 
systems from a pool of 359 systems where it was possible to study the 
responses of board members, administrators, and teachers. At the end 
of her study Ammons states: 


The writer believes that this study has made the following 

contributions: 

1 the discovery that some systems do not have objectives, 
as this term is defined here, to guide their educational 
programs; 
the discovery that the school systems which partici- 
pated in this study do not follow a process recom- 
mended by authorities to develop their educational 
objectives; 

3 the discovery that teachers in this study appear to base 
their instructional programs on what they customarily 
have done rather than on the system's educational 
objectives; 

4 the discovery that while no significant relation exists 
between process and product using the data collected 
for this study, there is enough relation to suggest 
further research before the process is discarded; 

5 the possibility of using empirical tests to evaluate 
curriculum theories; 

6 areas for further research have been identified. 


[m 


Gagné (1965) discusses the importance of educational objectives in 
the development of instructional systems. He refers to French's work i 
training apprentice Air Force mechanics and to Briggs and Bernards 
work also in Air Force maintenance training as providing evidence OP 
the effectiveness of instructional objectives. Evidence on the effective" 
ness of high level specification of objectives in educational settings p 
considerably more tenuous. 

Although Nerbovig (1956) found that intermediate grade teacher 
who had participated in the formulation of objectives and who h? 
longer experience as teachers used objectives more frequently E 
planning their curriculums, Ammons’ findings contradict Nerbovig $ 
s at pening To ea an mac OEP s 
five-point scale Instructio ; iR aic done pies "e : useful" 

nal objectives arranged according t? 
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ness. One class of statements was both behaviorally stated and impor- 
tant, a second class behaviorally stated and unimportant, a third 
non-behaviorally stated and important, and a fourth non-behaviorally 
Stated and not important. When the subjects’ (in this case student 
teachers) lesson plans were surreptitiously observed with respect to the 
use of behaviorally defined objectives and correlated with the subjects’ 
preferences as revealed in their ranking of objectives, r = .25 (p < .05). 
Although reported only as a note in the Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment the research by Popham and Baker appears promising; it suggests 
the type of enquiry needed to clarify the function of educational 
Objectives in educational settings. 


s In view of the admonitions 
Objectives i : aa isi i 
jectives in behavioral terms, it is surprising to find such a paucity of 


empirical studies available. Most of the studies that have been under- 
taken were done in training systems in industry or in the military 
Services. One would think — and hope — that there would be some 
differences between industrial and military training and education. In 
the Review of Educational Research John Goodlad (1960) wrote, ‘There 
APpear to be no studies establishing an actual relationship between 
Increased clarification of educational objectives and improved discri- 
of classroom learning opportunities for 
empirical research in school 


ve changed much in the past 


in curriculum literature to state 


mi P a 7 
PORAI in the selection 
n Udents.’ With respect to quantitative 
e : . 

ettings the situation appears not tO ha 
Cight years. 

s From the published studies of educa 
©nclude that: 


tional objectives one can 


l a very limited amount of empirical data 1s available on the 


subject, 

a narrow range of 
most of the discussion on the 
tives has been based primarily upor 


questions have been asked; and 
usefulness of educational objec- 


1 rational analysis. 


wh 


B Now I have no bone to pick with the rational analysis of 
ducational issues if empirical data are unavailable or unobtainable. 
Ndeed, in a previous paper (1967a) I explicated some of the problems 
concerning high-level specification of educational objectives and such 
M ication was a result of analysis rather than a result of conclusions 
ea "pon quantitative data. In that paper I identified ie anal 

Nations in theory about hig fication of objectives. 


; h-level spec 
thout elaborating on them here. they were as follows: 
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1 they tend to overestimate the degree to which it is possible to 

predict educational outcomes, 

they tend to treat all subject matters alike regarding the degree 

of specificity possible in stating educational objectives, 

3 they tend to confuse the application of a standard and the 
making of a judgment regarding the appraisal of educational 
outcomes, 

4 they have tended to imply that the formulation of objectives 
should be a first step in curriculum development and hence 
have confused the logical with the psychological in educational 
planning. 


N 


In a subsequent paper (1967b), I argued further that those who 
have advocated high-level specification of objectives have not differ- 
entiated between establishing a direction and formulating an objective. 
I argued that much in school practice which is educational is a 
consequence of establishing directions rather than formulating objec- 
tives. 

I see even more problems now. For one, if we follow Gagné's 
suggestions (1967) regarding the identity of content and objective, we 
would select or use no content which had no objective and therefore 
have objectives for each unit of content we selected. What would this 
mean in the classroom? If the suggestion were followed strictly, the 
teacher would have to formulate behaviorally defined objectives for 
each unit of content for each educational program for which she was 
responsible and in the elementary school she may teach in as many as 
fourteen subject areas. : i 

Let's assume that a teacher has one unit of content to be learned by 
a group of thirty children for each of seven subject areas a day. Let s$ 
assume further that she has her class divided in thirds in order t? 
differentiate content for students with differing abilities. This would 
mean that the teacher would have to formulate objectives for seven 
units of content, times five days a week, times three groups of students, 
times four weeks a month, times ten months a school year. She woul 

therefore have to have 4,200 behaviorally defined objectives fO" 
school year. A six-year school employing such a curriculum ration4* 
would have to have 25,200 behaviorally defined educational objectiv®®: 

Aside from the question of the sheer feasibility of such a scheme 
en those Who object to such an approach are concerned with. I Dp é 
is that even if the scheme could be implemented, it would alter the UE. 
of relationship between the teacher and the student that they val 
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à teacher focuses primarily on the attainment of clearly specified 
objectives, she is not likely to focus on other aspects of the educational 
encounter, for although clearly specified objectives provide windows, 
they also create walls. Those who are not enthusiastic about high-level 
specification of objectives are not eager, I believe, to look through the 
windows of those who conceive of education as behavioral en- 
gineering. 

Can such differences in orientation to education be resolved when 
it comes to the issue of how, if at all, educational objectives should be 
formulated? The remainder of this chapter will elucidate a concep- 
tion of educational objectives which might make this resolution 
possible. 

As an institution responsible for the transmission of culture, the 
School is concerned with enabling students to acquire those intellectual 
Codes and skills which will make it possible for them to profit from the 
contributions of those who have gone before. To accomplish this task 
àn array of socially defined skills must be learned — reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are some examples of coding systems that are basic to 
further enquiry into human culture. ; 

While school programs attempt to enable children to acquire these 
Skills, to learn to employ the tools necessary for using cultural 
Products, schools are also concerned with enabling children to make a 
Contribution to that culture by providing opportunities for the indi- 
Vidual to construe his own interpretation to the material he encounters 
Or constructs. A simple repetition of the past is the surest path to 
Cultural rigor mortis. 


Given these dual concerns - helping childr t oe 
the use of cultural tools already available and helping them to mocity 


and expand these tools so that the culture remains viable — it seems v 
Me appropriate to differentiate between two types of od 
Objectives which can be formulated in curriculum planning. The | rs 
type is familiar to most readers and is called an instructional objective; the 


Second I hav ed an expressive objective. f : 
WEM RAN are objectives which specify Mack ep 
Y the particular behavior (skill, item of knowledge, and so j^ ) t e 
Student is to acquire after having completed one or Wr epos 
Sctivities. These objectives fit the scheme or criteria pP po 

Sy are usually drawn from cultural products such as the disciplines 


“nd are laid out in intervals of time appropriate for the children who are 


en to become skilled in 


O cars 
quire them. Ju A 
Instructional objectives are used in a predictive model of curricu- 
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lum development. A predictive model is one in which objectives are 
formulated and activities selected which are predicted to be useful in 
enabling children to attain the specific behavior embodied in the 
objective. In this model, evaluation is aimed at determining the extent 
to which the objective has been achieved. If the objective has not been 
achieved, various courses of action may follow. The objective may be 
changed. The instructional method may be altered. The content of the 
curriculum may be revised. 

With an instructional objective the teacher as well as the children (if 
they are told what the objective is) are likely to focus upon the 
attainment of a specific array of behaviors. The teacher in the instruc- 
tional context knows what to look for as an indicator of achievement 
since the objective unambiguously defines the behavior. Insofar as the 
children are at similar stages of development and insofar as the 
curriculum and the instruction are effective, the outcomes of the 
learning activity will be homogeneous in character. The effective 
curriculum, when it is aimed at instructional objectives, will develop 
forms of behavior whose characteristics are known beforehand and, as 
likely as not, will be common across students — if not at the identical 
point in time, at some point during the school program. 

The use of instructional objectives has a variety of educational 
ramifications. In preparing reading material in the social studies, for 
example, study questions at the beginning of a chapter can be used as 
cues to guide the student’s attention to certain concepts or generaliza- 
tions which the teacher intends to help the student learn. In the 
development of certain motor skills the teacher may provide examples 
of such skills and thus show the student what he is supposed to be able 
to do upon terminating the program. With the use of instructional 
objectives clarity of terminal behavior is crucial since it serves as 4 
standard against which to appraise the effectiveness of the curriculum. | 
In an effective curriculum using instructional objectives the terminal behavior 2 

the student and the objectives are isomorphic. 

_ Expressive objectives differ considerably from instructional objec 
tives. An expressive objective does not specify the behavior the student 
is to acquire after having engaged in one or more learning activities: ae 
CABIESSLVE objective describes an educational encounter: It identifies A 
situation in which children are to work. a problem with which they a 
to cope, a task in which they are to engage: but it does not specify yor 
from that encounter, situation, problem, or task they are to learn. i 
expressive objective provides both the teacher and the student wm a 
invitation to explore, defer, or focus on issues that are of pecu 
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interest or import to the enquirer. An expressive objective is evocative 
rather than prescriptive. 
us ri a Pea is EE to serve as a theme around 
gs learned earlier can be brought to bear, 
but through which those skills and understandings can be expanded 
elaborated, and made idiosyncratic. With an expressive objective bat 
is desired is not homogeneity of response among students but diversity. 
In the expressive context the teacher hopes to provide a situation in 
which meanings become personalized and in which children produce 
products, both theoretical and qualitative, that are as diverse as 
themselves, Consequently the evaluative task in this situation is not one 
of applying a common standard to the products produced but one of 
reflecting upon what has been produced in order to reveal its unique- 
ness and significance. In the expressive context, the product is likely to 
be as much of a surprise to the maker as it is for the teacher who 
encounters it. 
Statements of expressive objectives might read: 


| To interpret the meaning of Paradise Lost, 

2 To examine and appraise the significance o 
the Sea, 

3 To develop a three-dim 
and wood, 

4 To visit the zoo 


What should be noted about such obj 
Specify what the student is to be able to do after he engages in an 
educational activity; rather they identify the type of encounter he is to 
have, From this encounter both teacher and student acquire data useful 
for evaluation. In this context the mode of evaluation is similar to 
critic appraises a product, examines its 
direct the artist toward the painting 
atter is the work done 


f The Old Man and 
ensional form through the use of wire 


and discuss what was of interest there. 


ectives is that they do not 


Aesthetic criticism; that is, the 
Qualities and import, but does not 
Of a Specific type of picture. The critic's subject matte 
7 he does not prescribe a blueprint of its construction. 

Now I happen to believe that expressive objectives are the type 
that teachers most frequently use. Given the range and the diversity of 
Children it is more usel to identify potentially fruitful encounters than 
‘© specify instructional objectives. 

Although I believe that the use of expressive objectives is generally 
More common than the use of instructional objectives, in certain 
Subject areas curriculum specialists have tended to emphasize one rather 
than the other. In mathematics, for example, much greater attention 
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historically has been given to the instructional objective than in the 
visual arts where the dominant emphasis has been on the expressive.!! 

I believe that the most sophisticated modes of intellectual work — 
those, for example, undertaken in the studio, the research laboratory, 
and the graduate seminar — most frequently employ expressive rather 
than instructional objectives. In the doctoral seminar, for example, a 
theme will be identified around which both teacher and students can 
interact in an effort to cope more adequately with the problems related 
to the theme. In such situations educational outcomes are appraised 
after they emerge; specific learnings are seldom formulated in terms of 
instructional objectives. The dialogue unfolds and is followed as well as 
led. In such situations the skills and understandings developed are used 
as instruments for enquiring more deeply into the significant or 
puzzling. Occasionally such problems require the invention of new 
intellectual tools, thus inducing the creative act and the creative 
contribution. Once devised or fashioned these new tools become 
candidates for instructional attention. 

Since these two types of objectives — instructional and expressive — 
require different kinds of curriculum activities and evaluation proce- 
dures, they each must occupy a distinctive place in curriculum theory 
and development. Instructional objectives embody the codes and the 
skills that culture has to provide and that make enquiry possible. 
Expressive objectives designate those circumstances in which the codes 
and the skills acquired in instructional contexts can be used and 
elaborated; through their expansion and reconstruction culture remains 
vital. Both types of objectives and the learning activities they imply 
constitute, to modify Whitehead’s phrase, ‘the rhythm of curriculum.’ 
That is, instructional objectives emphasize the acquisition of the 
known while expressive objectives, emphasize its elaboration, modifi- 
cation, and, at times, the production of the utterly new. E 

Curriculum can be developed with an eye toward the alternating of 
such objectives. We can, I believe, study curriculum to determine the 
extent to which instructional and expressive educational objectives are 
employed, and we can raise questions about the types of relationship? 
between them which are most productive for various types of students 
for various types of learning, and for various subject matters. A 
Feier vidi have argued that the problem of formulas 
Me dac ee isa not simply à question of technique ich 

to one's conception of education. The manner in W. h, 
educational objectives are couched is, at base, a value decisio, 
Second, I have tried to provide evidence of the differences among the 
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values by examining the metaphors used by those who have contri- 
buted to the literature of the field. Third, I have cited empirical research 
aimed at examining the usefulness of educational objectives. Fourth, I 
have distinguished between two types of educational ehiveives = 
instructional and expressive — and indicated how they function in 
curriculum planning. The formulation and use of these objectives have 
implications for the selection of learning activities and for evaluation. 
The consequences of their use seem to me to be appropriate subject 


matter for research. 


Discussion 


2 TL: " " & - - $ 
Popuam: This will be a discussion of Elliot Eisner's chapter. Who 


Would like to start off? 

SuLLIVAN: I would be pleased to start. Elliot, I was wondering if 
views recently. I know that your 1966 paper 
receiving it. I'm just curious as 
and how accurately the 


you have changed your 
received fairly wide publicity and is still 
to how accurately it reflects your present views 
recent School Review issue reflects them. 

Eisner: The recent School Review issue is a publication of the 1966 
Paper with relatively few modifications. There was a minor expansion, 
but it's essentially the same paper. I think that the major change is the 
One which appears in the present chapter: the conceptualization of what 
l think of as an expressive objective. At the time that I wrote the earlier 
Paper, I didn't have that idea in mind. The major purpose of the paper 
at the process of education, or the 


at that time was simply to say th 
lly circumscribed by high level 


Conception of education, is not tota 
behavioral specifications of objectives and that there was another 
dimension to look at. In the current paper, an additional concept is 
introduced so that my position is not a matter of ‘all or nothing’ with 
respect to educational objectives. It is a position in which different 
Kinds of objectives can be thought about which I think have implica- 


tions for curriculum and evaluation. 
Popnam: I don't think the 1966 p 
you make very exp 
d like to examine these three metaphors more p 
ations of differing value positions. 


thi 
Mink they are very accurate represent l ; 
ments of value positions, they 


i Ou point out quite clearly that, as state a : 
nfluence the way one thinks about objectives. So far I'm in complete 


agreement. What concerns me a little is that they seem to be statements 


aper raises quite as nicely the 
licit in your current chapter. 


met: 
Netaphor concepts that 2 
articularly because I 
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of value positions regarding means, not necessarily ends. gi Rm 
think their focus is upon the procedures used by the teacher anc By bs 
schools in order to achieve some kind of desirable change in the lear A 
and I know that's very important. Let's assume for the moment ie 
could describe the ‘good human being.’ Wouldn't it be uera re 
perhaps, to use any of these three instructional approaches and produce 
one? » 

Eisner: I think in principle it would be possible. I don t see "i : 
priori basis for saying that if you have a given end stated there migh 
not be a variety of means for arriving at that end. Now whether, m 
fact, the conceptualization of education that people with different 
orientations hold are identical, whether the real difference is essentially 
in the means rather than the ends, is certainly something which can e 
argued about. If you read, for example, Callahan's work with pee 
to the efficiency movement in education and compare it with the fo : 
that were formulated by experimentalists such as Dewey and the 
progressives who followed him, there would be, I think, no doubt n 
anyone's mind that the issue is not simply one of means, it is one 3 
ends as well. I think different instructional approaches can relate to both 
ends as well as means. 


Popuam: I'm sure this is so. I think it's v 


muddled. 


ery easy to get the eo 
I find people very frequently thinking about the ae 
question merged in some way with the means question. They ee 
seem to separate them. As far as your three metaphors are concerned, » 
would help if we made it very clear that at least to some extent they ar 
pretty heavily involved with means rather than exclusively ends. : 
TYLER: I am confused about your differentiation between expre” 
sive objectives and instructional objectives. You indicate that expressive 
objectives describe an educational encounter. It identifies the situation 
in which children are to Work or the task they are to engage in. But 1t 


p x ; dg E jon. 
does tot specify what they are to learn from that encounter situati 
problem, or task. And the 


objectives. ‘To interpret th 
task they are engaged in? 
EiSNER: Yes. 


. i H 
TYLER: ‘To examine and appraise the significance of The Old Ma 
and the Sea.’ What's that? ; 


EISNER: A task. 

TYLER: How about ‘To 
the use of wire and wood’? 

Eisner: That is also a task. 


à p ucsrpSstVe 
n you give some examples of express! 

y - yix Aa A 
€ meaning of Paradise Lost. What's that 


d : 3 rough 
develop a three-dimensional form throug 
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TyYLer: These are all tasks. So you haven't really given illustrations 
of other kinds yet. You know it seemed as though there were going to 
be several different kinds of expressive objectives. You also say that in 
the expressive context the teacher hopes to provide a situation in which 
means become personalized and in which children produce products 
both theoretical and qualitative. Now in interpreting the meaning of 


Paradise Lost, what's the product in that? 

_ Eisner: The product probably would be something in the way ofa 
Written or verbal statement. But the point is that the way in which the 
DN gets interpreted, the specific characteristics that the product is 
P to have, if you want to conceive of it in terms of the product, is 

t something which the teacher necessarily has in her mind or on 
ru beforehand. The utility, the import, the significance of chat ind 
is activity (or product of that kind of an activity) is appraised 

Made in much the same way that a critic will look at a painting or a 
en and make some appraisal of it. That is. if you ep 2 wie oh 
or Pay: art does not develop by having critics E pe ris 
Use i Characteristics that art forms should have, m t ei e dur 
tics oo principles to produce products which meet m ee 
artist n the contrary, criticism has as its ae ae at des 
to j ‘+ what they paint, sculpt, and write. What the c sain 

Uminate what has been done, and when a creative C 


She i ,the 

tds through the arts, or I would even argue ise. thes 

not Se function is one of illuminating certam gie ive contribution is 

a fans viously formulated. In other words, zi Eu preconceived 

ut Action of what people produce which has not then you have a 
' Upon analysis, is judged to be valuable. So w y 


Si ; l - 
c ation in a classroom where youngsters are asked to discuss > 
nMore ed i cance of the learning 1S, 


p n dese qe Mp e will do is to reflect 
upo ve, determined afterward. What the yp vede 
is Ü With the youngster perhaps. what has been eee ad 

ferent kind of situation from looking ât the relati 


diffe ULLIVAN: But, Elliot, aren't you saying js ndr it in terms 
A e criterion for evaluating it? Now yoa paa ic characteristics, 
Suc S effects rather than in terms of specific. pcan panes 
illus Color or form. You could. in fact. descr seid pin 
es d Watt woudta i or effects that may have 


Cts t : shen 

So e HE please them in some aesthetic \ 
1 n 5 3 

e TIN à ie ard. But if you want to use 


I 7: 
SNER: Yes, I think you could, How 
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that kind of criterion, that is, that the product shall be such as inta 
people aesthetically, it would not meet the standards that many of na 
who advocate behavioral objectives specify as being necessary in order 
to have an acceptable criterion. . 
Ty er: You've lost me, Elliot. You've got to interpret the meaning 
of Paradise Lost. Now you say that is an expressive objective. Partially 
what bothers me is that this sounds almost like a behavioral objective. 
Now I don't know whether Jim or Howard would agree that it sounds 


^ £ XU s : To 
rather like a behavioral objective, to interpret the meaning of Paradis 
Lost. 


PoPHAM: No. 


TYLER: You'd say ‘no,’ all right. Are you saying, Elliot, you have 
no idea what a youngster needs to say about the meaning of Paradise 
Lost? 

EisSNER: Oh, I might have some general idea. iem 

TYLER: Aren't there some ideas about Paradise Lost that you think 
anybody who can interpret the meaning of it would come out with? 

Eisner: Surely, there are some general ideas, but those don’t relate 
to the specific characteristics of the interpretation. If you have 30 
different youngsters, it could be, in principle, interpreted 30 different 
ways, and you might have only 20 models of an adequate interpreta- 
tion. But upon analysis you might conclude that the 10 which were a 
à part of your original 20 models were also adequate. It seems to v^ 
that this kind of appraisal is terribly important because it opens up the 
opportunity for the teacher to discover e 
educational encounter which are also important. I think that the kind x 
criteria that Howard and Jim formulate with respect to instructiona 


Papel E M " - ne 
objectives are highly consistent and I would classify them 1n d 
instructional area. I’m not 


pe arguing that we shouldn’t have instruction? 
objectives, but I think that there are differences between these and other 
kinds of objectives. I'm trying to explicate what I see as some of the 
differences. 


PoprHAM: With res 


; ^ an 
X post facto outcomes of a 


> . . ins jon 
Pon pect to expressive objectives and the instruct! 2n 
al objectives, I see a fairly clear difference : 


what a teacher, for example, 
à teacher decides to do in or 
you have 
learners. | 


a we 
using simple terms, betW - 
wants to have happen to the kids and W 


" : a ase 
i der to have it happen. Now in the first € in 
intents regarding the behavioral changes that will occur 


i » In the second case you have procedures that you're selecting 
for which you have some hunch that consequences will emerge: ig 
seems to me what you're saying with respect to expressive objective? E 
that they are the encounters which I might call "learning activities. |” 
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almost sure that when you select them you implicitly ascribe to them 
probable kinds of outcomes, classes of outcomes, which, let's say 
particularly in your field of art, we would be less willing to supply 
preconceived criteria for. But I’m afraid, Elliot, that if we also start 
calling these activities ‘objectives,’ then considerable confusion 
emerges. 

Eisner: This is a very important point that you're making and it's 
one I’ve thought about. I have no way of specifying the nature of the 
expressive objective as an outcome because I can't anticipate it. So what 
I'm taking is the next step down, specifying the kind of encounter 
Which is likely to yield it. But I do think that there is an important 
difference between formulating objectives which are to yield prescribed 
Outcomes — prescribed in the terms which you, Howard, and other 
people in the field would like to see them — and looking at the outcomes 
as a result of educational encounter. | think that a great many 
educationally important consequences ensue from having such oppor- 
tunities in the classroom. I would want a school curriculum to provide 
Not only for those things which are of an instructionally objective 
gs which potentially will yield something of 


Nature but those thin [ 
educational value even though the precise dimensions of the outcomes 
ficity that instructional 


Cannot be specified to the level of clarity or speci 
Objectives ought to have. 

PopHAM: I see the distinction that you are making. On one hand, 
You have precisely prescribed criteria by which you judge the adequacy 
Of a learner's behavior, and on the other, you don't really know the 
Criteria, or let's say you don’t know them as well. Now the danger I see 


in this is that ro the extent to which an instructor is unclear regarding 
: ; dert instructional means erroneously 


the TI | h Ji (T(E \ , P 1 
be, eria he wilj use, hi (ich d M TU Ji o «Ce ead or 
inst ne doesn't have a clear idea of whiat nij ji ) ; eic oet he 

lon. This is why I've always liked Munro s moti cm 
hat art educators have to specify "tentative but clearly 


F i irty dents and twenty 
Saticc ` N W take y r exam le ot havıng thirty sue nis 
AUS Face " ake your examp selecto Certainly the ten e 
yse t 


Criteri, s Y ways to interpret a literar br» quede handle the new 
ten vould handle the twenty, but they me that an instructor 


* But one : xe seni Jis 

b "bon auci ipie inp iteria is in a more rational 
cria 

the encounter and 


Osio S clearly about the tentative Cr eges 
Says ; than the instructor who only foct iter? 
pos essence, ‘We'll worry about results later. "— 
lead oe I think that if you characterize : a arn, Bat by the same 
token Negatively, I would have the same con s structional objec- 
YOu can characterize an unfortunate Use of in J 
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tives. What we're trying to do is to make some theoretical distinctions 
with respect to curriculum goals that might have pay-otts. I m y 
prepared to say that the whole answer resides in the formulation o 

instructional objectives for every curriculum activity in which prit 
engage in the school. Although many people in the field have talke 

about the virtues of instructional objectives and their assets, there have 
been relatively few who have examined the other side of the coin, 
something I'm attempting to do. . 

Tyrer: Im still not clear about expressive objectives. Again I'll go 
back. You say it describes an educational encounter, and you also say it 
provides both the teacher and the student with an invitation to explore. 
I don't see that the teacher is doing anything, and this doesn't sound 
like a description of an educational encounter. I would have expected to 
have something with an encounter involve at least two people or 3 
person and a product. I don't see a real encounter here. 

Eisner: That section might have been elaborated more, but 4 
teacher, for example, might want to take a group of kids to a slum area- 
Maybe these kids live in a lily white suburb and they haven't seen slums 
except through TV or the movies, and the teacher makes arrangements 
to take them there. She might not be either able or willing to formulate 
specific behavioral outcomes for the multiplicity of potential learning 
experiences that those youngsters will undergo. But after she takes 


them through the slums they go back to class, they talk about wher 


they've learned. In the course of that discussion and dialogue she finds 
out, as they do through 


. rci is is quite 
their own articulation, and this is qY 
important. 


Let me make an aside here. Take, for example. a person me 
Collingwood who talks about the 


— as à 
$ fact (or at least to him it's a fact hat 
philosopher and an aesthetician) that a person really doesn’t know one 

: $ ` É s io 
d it. Then, in the course of e 
ome to light both to them and to af 
. 1 (d 
d not preconceived. The diversity e 
; ; zide- 
I ed © went to that slum is exceedingly W me 
want to provide in a theoretical conception of curriculum e 
ieu : or fe 
e Cuvities without making the teacher se 
ne tyi she does not formulate instructional objectives for what n 
lds are going to i 1 
"ud. wn d. = Out of that particular situation. PETS: 
bably à most prefer to make the teacher feel a little guilty: a 
you probably can guess. I have no trouble, I think, understanding Y 
idea i bjectives as you described them. 
encounter idea is pretty clear to me. You mean, as you just suggest 
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that something is done without necessarily preconceived outcomes in 
mind. An anecdote occurred to me just as you were talking. My first 
teaching job was in a little town in eastern Oregon. I was teaching a 
class in American Government and I had been told, I suppose during 
teacher training days, that ‘field experiences’ were good. I thought that 
the idea of an encounter, that is, field experience, was a good thing. We 
Were studying a unit on Municipal Government and I wanted to take 
my class on a field experience. I didn't know why really, but it did seem 
like a good encounter. The only thing that seemed worth studying in 
this little town was that they had a new municipal sewage disposal 
plant. So I took my class, with no clear conception of outcomes, out to 
the sewage disposal plant. I think what emerged from this encounter 
Was a more diverse vocabulary to describe the primary product of 
Sewage disposal plants, because some of my students used fairly vivid 
language throughout the tour. At the end of it, well, I'd taken the class 


on a field trip. But, in retrospect, I'd never do it again that way, because 


| didn't have any clear conception of what I wanted to emerge from the 


encounter. As a consequence, | think I selected a poor encounter. I 
should have felt guilty. 

Eisner: I suppose this relates to how one thinks education ought to 
Proceed, and this would be an indication of, you might say, the 
Philosophic difference with respect to the ways in which schools 
Operate, We have places like Summerhill in England and the Oak-leaf 

chool which Operate quite differently. 

SuLLIVAN: I think even your teacher, Elliot, who took the kids on 
the field trip to the slums would have a number of preconceived ideas 
about attitudes that she would like them to acquire — attitudes that may 
; aturally in overt behavior other than 
Paper and pencil behavior. or something like that if the teacher attempts 
to measure it. I think that this could become a very bad encounter for 
the teacher if they did in fact acquire attitudes that were at odds with 


those that she had intended. I just can't conceive of her not having some 
i good example in that a number 


Preconceived objectives. | think that’s a g an uU 
i e may not have originally anticipated are 
a trip like that other than in 


GE des 
r may not ever be expressed n 


of à : 
other outcomes that sh 
1 : as 
Nore likely to accrue, I would guess. On 
rect instructional situations. . 
teachers. might do what you 


Eisner: I think, Howard, that | r : l 
Suggested, that is. have a general idea of the thing that might occur. But 
eyes + at 15, Na ag 


Surely, those general notions about what she hopes might occur will 
Not meet the specifications that people who are fairly consistent about 


u 5 j i x 
"tructional objectives would have. 
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SuLLIVAN: You know, it seems to me that for her own instructional 
purposes she might want to evaluate the effects of that trip in such « 
way that she would recognize that she had, in advance, certain identi 
fied attitudes (maybe for her own purposes only measurable through 
paper and pencil means at that time). She ought to have even geri 
down, or certainly have firmly fixed in her head in some way, what 
that particular activity and the discussion relating to it was supposed to 
produce. She would then evaluate whether or not these had been 
attained and use this to improve her future encounters with the class. It 
she found that their attitudes were more negative than they had been 
before, she would presumably either change the experience somewhat 
or drop it altogether for subsequent groups. 

TYLER: I was trying to find whether you said anything in here 
about why you prefer the kind of philosophy you preter? 

Eisner: No, I didn't say anything about that and, as I indicated 2 
couple of times in our discussion. I'm not trying to characterize the 
men in the white hats and the men in the black hats. I think, as I said at 


s 2 s; PU á "ar 
the end of my chapter, that there are certain things that kids must lea 
in school. You don't want ‘cre 


P oes k S binds 
ative’ spellers in school. There are thing 
that you know 


are going to look a certain way because that's the Way 
we spell and multiply and so forth. On the other hand, we need to 
provide in school for the development of these modes of behavior 
which are unique and creative in character, so that this kind » 
Opportunity for production can become, if you will, a part of the 
repertoire of the youngster, so that culture can remain viable. As | seë 
the curriculum, I want to provide for both kinds of opportunities: ig 
, TYLER: So you're saying if you have instructional objectives 1t? 
going to close down this possibility? 
EISNER: No, we use what we've learned through instructional 
objectives and the activities Which they prescribe, hopefully. in some 
way that will enable us to develop those things which are not 
prescribable. In other words, the person needs to learn mathematics !! 
order to eventually use it in some way which h ques 
and maybe even social significance. | 
indicate. If you tell a youngster that these are the kinds of things Y9" 
ought to be getting out of this book or these are the questions that you 
ought to address yourself to when you read this book, you may indece 
help him to be more efficient in extracting the things you've asked for 
But you may also be closing off, by doing that, other possibilities in 
which he discove 


ers or relates Meanings th 
cover. That is, when you provide 


as personal signific s 
But there is one thing I'd like 


‘ Age dis" 

at he might not otherwise € j 
i Gnd: : thing: 

a window for looking at somethin? 
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you also, if I can use the analogy, provide something in the way of a 
wall. It’s not a matter of being against instructional objectives, it's a 
matter of some kind of appropriate balance and. again, this is what I’m 
trying to provide. The kind of school that I would like, if you want to 
characterize it. would be one in which as youngsters move through 
they would have increasing opportunities to deal more with the 
expressive than with the systematic and instructional. 

SuLLIVAN: D think I would like to go back to your remarks 
regarding the people who are now advocating the use of behavioral 
objectives. We were talking about art and I suggested that a criterion 
a certain rating (judged as 


you might set for it was that it must be given 
acceptable or outstanding) by a group of observers whether they be 
experts or other teachers. I think you're right in that people writing 
not written well about this point. On the 


Objectives generally have 1 
1 of the state of the 


Other hand, I think that may be the limitatior 
technology rather than a limitation of the objectives themselves. I can 
think of cases in which we have done this very same thing in writing 
Objectives for classes so that you do, in fact, set the criterion as being 
the judgment of some other group of individuals rather than that the 
learner's product itself has certain characteristics. 
Popnam: You might, let's say, set up an instructional experience 
(or encounter, using Elliot's terminology) so that the products pro- 
duced would be satisfactory to a competent observer and you might 
even get close to describing the criteria they would use. That would be 


800d enough for you. 
SuLuivan: That's right - th 


at it's described in terms of its effects on 


Others rather than in terms of its own physical characteristics. 
at is why your particular 


Popnam: I suppose what this gets c 
terminology bothers me. I'm not quibbling about terminology, but I 
think the idea of talking about an encounter as an objective may 
actually do a disservice to the cause you want to promote. And I agree 
With the cause you want to promote. I think the essence of the 
distinction between things you would call instructional objectives and 
things you would call expressive objectives 1s the following: In the case 
Of instructional objectives, you know how to judge what emerges, in 
the case of expressive objectives you don't know how. Why isn't it 
better to say for some instructional objectives you have rather clear 
Criteria already in mind. For other instructional objectives you don't 

ave clear criteria in mind, and yet. you want to work toward clarity. 

Eisner: | think you want to have your cake and eat it too. What 


You'd like is to have it both ways, Jim. and I’m more or less taking you, 
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in the plural, at your word in terms of the B ad ipic s 
want to expand the conception of instructional objectives E. - ie 
another dimension to it, then the terminology can go by the ieu a 
SULLIVAN: You know, this also relates to the point you fiue 
your chapter about the individuals in the studio and de Ve vis 
laboratory who are engaging in particular endeavors. I pick up id 
implication from your remarks that they are really not vereni wot 
particular objectives or they were not sure of the objectives fes pa 
they were working. Again, I feel that they are. In our laboratory w = a 
attempting to produce some reading materials which have BERA 
effects upon other individuals. Now, we are not specifically BOR c 
this point, the characteristics of those materials because we are si iie 
to state what properties will bring about the particular effects tha "m. 
want. But we are able to describe them in terms of the effects pun 
will have and it just seems to me that it's a somewhat different way 
looking at the characteristics of à product. te 
EISNER: I think that is a different kettle of fish. Suppose you a 
three or four judges and ask them to appraise a product and then y 


; c ; ds Renita » that’s 
get some kind of consensus with respect to its value. Now 
different from describing the ch 


aracteristics of the behavior or aa 
that the learner is trying to produce in the first place. I think that ; ^ 
distinction we need to make. I think it is an important one, How = 
and I don’t think we have made that kind of distinction. In the end 
of writing. in the process of painting, and in the process at researching 
ideas emerge which become leading ideas which then direct the p 
of action. Sometimes these ideas you know are accidental. Wr a 
unanticipated. You write yourself clear. You see what you said. us S 
goal-seeking behavior. In a much vaguer sense it's ‘muddling throng p 
and it's an important kind of activity which think is very characteris! 
of people at the cutting edge of enquiry, and the cutting edge of enquire 
need not be at the adult level. 

Inquiry can be contextually defined so that the youngster can be 
the cutting edge 


UA 5 ~ . E vide 
of inquiry for him. T would like to sce us diei be 
situations in a school where th ao 


; the 
undergone because in $ 
ultimate 


at 


at cutting edge experience 
à very important sense vou might say tha 1 
criterion of education is an aesthetic criterion rather S 
product criterion. It may be that the most important goal of educat® 

is to enable people to think in such a way that the kind of exper 
they undergo is a feelingful experience, is an 
enable them to have that kind of e 
would be more likely to de 


ienc? 
i eg. TE We 
aesthetic experience. her 
Xperience in school, then maybe rtu 
c» K [e] 
rive that experience subsequently. Unt 
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nately, I think, too often in school the activities that youngsters engage 
in are neither instrumental nor consummatory for them. 

As I think about people who are doing research or painting, one 
reason that they do it is because they like the interior excitement that 
they undergo when they're doing it, and this excitement emanates in 
large measure from things which they come upon in the course of their 
muddling through. The process is not as neat, it is not as linear, it is not 
as systematic as I think the general implications are of many of the 
things that I read with respect to the specification of instructional 
Objectives and the kind of linear organization of learning activities that 
should follow from them. And I’m not saying that we don’t need some 
of those. I'm saying that we need to have both dimensions. 

Popuam: I would like to raise one point with respect to the in- 
Structional objectives you think we should have. When you observed 
that if the teacher were to have precise instructional objectives, you 
ended up with 25,000 objectives pretty fast there. Now, many people 
have observed that if we do get this precise about objectives then we 
Will run the risk of having too many. Adopting your white hat, that is, 
the one concerning instructional objectives, how would you suggest 
that the teacher can keep a manageable number of objectives? 

Eisner: I don't know. That's one of the questions I was going to 
ask you, Jim. Namely, what is the educational unit for which instruc- 
tional Objectives should be formulated? Can we defer that until the 


discussion of your chapter? 


xt chapter then? 
Popruam: Agreed. Shall we turn to the next chapter then? 
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Epilogue 


After having read the discussion of my paper it is clear to me that the 
major object of attention was the distinction between instructional and 
expressive objectives. It is clear also that this distinction needs further 
elaboration. In this brief epilogue I would like to clarify that distinction 
and to deal with a few other points in the discussion as well. 

. The concept ‘instructional objectives’ is not new to educational 
literature and I will not elaborate its characteristics here except to 
atements of instructional objectives are to 
hat the student, 


or of the 


identify again the form that st 
have'in order to be useful. First, they should describe w 
Not the teacher, is to be able to do. Second, both the behavi 
Student and the content in which it is to be displayed are to be 
identified. Third, the context for assessing the behavior is to be des- 
cribed. Fourth, instructional objectives should be sufficiently specific 
to refer to observable behavior and not to non-empirical mentalistic 
Events. There appears to be little disagreement regarding these speci- 
fications of instructional objectives. But, of course, their history is a 
ng one. Bobbitt, Charters, Tyler, Bloom, Gagné, and Mager have 


all Written about them at one time or another. : 
is a new concept and needs clarification. In 


Ty Paper I described expressive objectives in terms of encounters that 
Students were to have in an educational setting. This was done in order 
to provide some type of description of the expressive objective. But I 
See now what I didn’t anticipate at the time I wrote the paper that 

“scribing expressive objectives this way tends to confuse Hed with 
Càrning activities. There is enough confusion in the field of curriculum 


Expressive objectives’ 


Without my contributing more. 2 Hm 

What I would like to describe as an expressive objective is the 
Outcome ag activity which is planned to provide 
the Student with an opportunity to personalize learning. It is precisely 
*cause of the richness of these encounters OF activities and the unique 
Character of the outcome that the expressive objective becomes so 
difficult to describe in advance. To avoid attempting to do the 


"possible, I shifted to a description of the encounter. 
I believe that a large percentage — perhaps the overwhelming 
Majority — of teachers from kindergarten through college tend to think 


of an encounter or learn 
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tally e 
of objectives in these terms. Teachers at all urakan ieee dbi 
elementary level, tend to appraise their own teaching ab interestedin 
which students appear engaged, immersed, caught up, an A coq 
the activities of the classroom. Engagement, I believe, is 7 ur are 
criterion used by teachers to select learning activities an der 
their consequences. The reason for using this criterion ra afin: 
instructional objectives is because, as I view the situation, tea d 
believe that engagement, intellectual and emotional immersion, 
better indicator of educational value than achievement test. scores: of 

The risk, therefore, of describing expressive objectives in e 
encounters is one of confounding them with learning activities. tes 
must therefore either be content with taking the risk or not re P 
the objective at all before the encounter or activity but waiting unti! d 
the encounter to describe what has occurred. -— 

Another point raised in the discussion about the pei 
between instructional and expressive objectives was that they Kid 
refer to means primarily rather than to ends. Wasn't I really taking ae 
with the means of education suggested by instructional object 
rather than with the ends to which they were directed? mite 

In my paper I have tried to indicate that the means one ed 
educate human beings have bearing upon the ends one seek ew 
Prescribing to teachers a necessity to have instructional HC che 
each learning activity planned is likely to affect the way in which 


ee = ; NT f the 
teacher works and is likely to affect the pervasive quality © - 
classroom and school. These 


in turn are likely to affect the pa A 
the educational experience and the results of that experience, It M be 
concern rather than a mere concern with how objectives shoul ME 
stated that rankles those holding fluid, holistic, dynamic conceptor. ig 
the educational Process. The controversy in the field concernin? 
Objectives is not essenti 


; for 
" y 
ally technical thei 
this reason that the discussion of 


analysis we might unpack the normative premises that have give 
to technical recommendations that have been made by writers i! 
field. ; 


but philosophic. It is precise their 
E a T PE , for 1n pul 
objectives is so important, ; rise 
, the 


This monograph had its b 
be prepared containin 
al objectives should 
such 


k 
irth with the suggestion that a handbo* 
g technical recommendations on how instruct! f 
be written. At that time the full implication? 
a technical codification Were not fully understood. I believe WS ' 
beginning to recognize that in the area of educational objectives 7 
with other important educational concerns — 


initially. 


as 


is mor 
the problem 15 
complex than recognized 
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op three ideas that seem to me to hold pro- 
ational evaluation. These ideas 
and functions of 


In this chapter I will devel 
mise for improving the process of educ 
deal with some of the issues surrounding the character 
educational objectives, the variety of outcomes that one might reason- 
ably expect schooling to yield, and a set of methods that appear useful 
1 ter and effects of school programs. That the 


for evaluating the character 
ation is, at least theoretically, 


relationship between objectives and evalu 
an intimate one is clear. Almost all writers on education generally and 
Curriculum theory particularly emphasize the point that evaluation 
Procedures should be related to the objectives one has formulated. 
Thus, any modification in either the content or the form of objectives 
can have important implications for the method and goals of evalua- 
tion. This paper describes some ways in which objectives can be 
Conceived and provides the conditions necessary for expanding modes 
9f educational evaluation. 
I would like to say at the outset that the ideas I will develop here 
Are in their infancy. | have not written about them in detail in 
Professional journals; they are glimmers that the task of writing this 
Paper has brightened. They are collectively, as Joseph Schwab might 
i ather than a rhetoric of conclusions.” 
lopment of new and better ways to 
of the major developments on the 
referring to the rash of books and 
articles that have recently appeared chastizing the schools for being test 
ridden, impersonal, oppressive. indifferent to students as people, 
How Children Fail, Compulsory Miseduca- 
The Lives of Children, and The Way It's 
of these books. And their diagnoses of the 
1 to those found in the books published 


7 


Say, an invitation to inquiry T 

In many ways, the deve 
Evaluate is counter to at least one 
educational scene. | am of course 


"Ureaucratic, and mindiess. 
ton, The Open Classroom, 
Spozed to Be are only a few 
ills of schooling are antithetica 
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hactio e 
one and two decades ago, which in their owi way aa xa qe 
schools. Retreat from Learning. Quackery in the Paliie " " : Pe 
Siiiols Are Better Than Ours, Educational Wastelands: the ug pelis 
stories. The schools, those who run them, those who prepa 


i > > the int of the 
for them, and those who work in them have borne the bru 
attacks. 


c i > reform 
Yet it is because of these attacks and the kind of oe Pee 
they urge that the need for more adequate deco va E dd 
evaluation becomes even more important. The educationa we jen is 
tives of the late forties and early fifties introduced the theme t NW nea 
herald the curriculum reform movement. That movement, zi ONS 
with the help of the National Science Foundation and the M. cee 
of Education, provided what some of the conservative see i ‘aie 
It provided a no-nonsense curriculum developed by scho zb 
plemented by teachers, and geared, at least initially, to the pro A. ht 
of young scientists and mathematicians. Educational reform 
mid-fifties was seen primarily as curriculum reform. E 
That educational reform could be achieved merely throug 1 ae 
culum reform is a seductive aspiration. I wish it were that easy. age 
have learned anything from the curriculum reform movement, it i 


o 
X blems 

the problems that pervade our schools go well beyond pro 
curriculum. This is not to say th 


ich 
: DA , whic! 

at the curriculum of a school, by 
I mean the progr 


o0 
am it provides to students, is unimportant. Tem 
Programs are important. But one must also realize, as the our 
Friedenbergs, Dennisons, Goodmans, and Kohls have sas are 
attention, that other aspects of the school are also important ane j 
claim, much more important than the formal curriculum. eo 

The radical critics have made salient the idea that the EE 
relationship existing between teacher and student is critical. T as 
pointed out that the organizational structure of the school teac f the 
surely as the lesson in a workbook or test. The reward system wave 
school - the covert, muted one — speaks loudly. In short, they itive 
injected a dimension that was generally neglected in the cool, pec anb 
approach taken by curriculum reformers during the fifties and gd are 

The language and the Perceptiveness of some of the reformer In 
persuasive and in many parts of the country are being heede hives 
California, the free schools have become a movement. While their e 


. E 5ceoP 
are short — their av about a year and a half - P ical 
MP Ae fü 
at are intended to provide A 


: sq with 
. New journals concerned W 


jes. 


erage tenure is 
continue to establish schools th 
alternatives to the public schools 
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Schools are being published. And in Berkeley, California, free-school 
people have elected a candidate for the school board. 

Yet it is precisely because the language of the radical reformers is 
Persuasive and because the movement for alternative schools is grow- 
ing that the need for sound and careful evaluation is important. There is 
No virtue climbing aboard alluring bandwagons only to find after some 
Pain and dismay that we have indeed been taken for a ride. Rhetoric is 
not enough when the policies that such rhetoric yields can affect 
millions of students and teachers. 

In calling attention to the growing dissatisfaction with American 
Public schools and the alternatives that are being created, I do not wish 
h developing more adequate models for 


toi t 
o imply that my concern wit 
to assess the consequences of 


evaluation rests solely upon the desire 
these so-called free schools. That task is important, but it is only a part 
9f the problem. The school programs to which 52 million children are 
*Xposed annually are the prime subject that warrants attention. The 
heed for more adequate methods of evaluation is surely as great for this 
Population as it is for that segment of the school population attending 
ree schools. l 
leis: is no doubt in my mind that th 
ation, especially as fostered by the efforts 

9n school surveys during the period from 
Psychometrics and test development during the First World War, made 
"portant contributions to the scientific study of education.? At a ume 
y. there was a need for more precise and sophisticated conceptions 
See. and teacher training, statistics and other eiue 
thc 1ods Were appropriate and useful tools. One should not forget that 
I first department. of education in an American university was 
SStablished in 1873; in 1920, education as a formal field of study and 
Practice was still in its childhood. Through the efforts of such men as 
EJ. Thorndike, John Watson, Harold Rugg. and Charles Hubbard 


Ju : F a j 4 , o a 1 
dd." the tools of research and, more importantly, the conceptions 
art of the armamentarium of the 


up within the general field 
y that efforts have been 


at the evaluation movement in 
of those who worked 
1910 to 1920 and in 


Under]; 
Re derlying research became a p 
"aluator, Educational evaluation has grown 


Of ẹ i ge Y 
educational research. and it is only recentl 


Made ee à : 
de to distinguish between the two. i ' 
z at of education when the 


riod in the developmer 1 
between educational research and educational 
but educational evaluation employing the pre- 
arch has some important limita- 


iim vasra pes 
*valuar; stt ble 
Mises lon was à virtue, i P 

and practices of educational rese 
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tions. I would like to identify a few of these limitations in order to 
sis a context for the ideas I will develop later. ` effects of a new 
‘i First, in the efforts that are made to evaluate the L "e suns 
program or method of teaching, inadequate eai preso reels and 
distinguishing between findings that arë statistics M : Pen pm 
those that are educationally significant. Difterences d: Ronce in 
mental and control groups can have no educational WEEDS ; 
spite of the fact that the differences are not (ain tates. — 
Second, there has been a tendency to reduce entes F rch and 
into forms that fit research paradigms instead of finding oer in ar 
evaluation procedures that fit the problems. The paner : t m nent 
correlation, analysis of variance, and random selection and assit 
is enormous. But there is a tendency to conceive of r 


search see 
SEE ete sel 
within the parameters such ideas provide instead of raising interes 
questions and inventing fresh Ways to answer them. A apron 
Third, there has been an overwhelming tendency to a E mdr 
evaluate the effects of programs on student behavior, with devoir 
attention paid to the assessment and description of the envi ost 
which creates such effects. 
cogently by Lee Shulman in 
Research: 


Thel 
of 
cul 
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This observation has been my sationd 
à . ull 

à recent issue of the Review of Edité 


oy ved 
: eA EIC n neet 
anguage of education and the behavioral sciences is i 


» EA P K is as arti- 
à set of terms for des ribing environments that is 
ated. specific and functional 


awed, fOr 
as those already possesscc 
characterizing individu 


als. 
An example that is famili 
use of such gross 
characterize 
dren. 


ar to all educators is the continued 
terms as ‘deprived’ or ‘disadvantages. it 
the environments of many minority-group € ie 
Labeling the setting as ‘disadvantaged,’ of course, ae 
municates little that is Meaningful about the characteristics 
that environment. Educ 

such a simple 
view 


'ond 
ators seem unable to progress bey di 
dichotomy as 'advantaged-disadvantaged. a^ 
ers and critics of research have long realized that even e 
few categories which Mpt to describe environments, such 4 
social class, have been remarkably ineffectual 
educationally relevant differences i 
individuals," 


atte 


in pi rpg rhe 
in pinpointing U^. 


s of 
n the backgrounds 


2! 
iew 
. - * 7 vie 
Not only do I agree with Shulman’s observations, but a sociari" 
" n Ta Sse cC 
did of the last two years of the American Educational Research Ass cho** 
e LR B à „d in 
[AERA] Journal indicated that experimental studies reported 1 
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volumes provide about three and a half to four times as much space to 
reporting the findings of the studies as they do to describing the 
treatment. Somewhere between one and a half and two and a half 
inches of copy is devoted to describing what it was that the experimen- 
ter manipulated. How can one be expected to replicate experimental 
studies when such a paucity of information concerning the characteris- 
cs of the treatment is provided? 

A fourth characteristic of many of the efforts to evaluate the effects 
of schooling is the failure to recognize the difference between what 
Students will do and what they can do. For example, achievement tests 
àre given in contexts in which students know they must perform well. 
The set that is induced by the test administrator, the form the test takes, 
and the setting in which it is administered tend to elicit not what 
Students will do in typical situations in their lives but how they can 
Perform under artificial; circumstances. One revealing example of such 
3 situation occurred annually during my years in elementary school. 

hen I was a student at Lawson Elementary School during the 1940s I 
Was expected, as were all of my classmates, to take a handwriting test 
9n a yearly basis, Each year from grade 3 on the teacher would write on 
the blackboard in her finest cursive form the following: "This is a 
Sample of my handwriting on January 24, 1943. If it is not as good as it 
Should be for a student 23 my age and grade, l will try with my 
teacher's help to improve by this time next year. sit 

I remember vividly sitting on the hard oak seat attached to $ ie 
Screwed into the floor, eight deep in rows of six. The white, slick, ine 
Paper was before me with the blue-black watery ink at my right = z 
with Scratchy pen in hand. Oh, how I worked! To copy those jv 
Sentences in my best hand was a venture as difficult SÉ de e 
. "gara on a high wire. After twenty minutes of pain | H AS. m 
1n my best hand. But what I turned in to the teacher was no E a 
Sample of my handwriting than it was of the man in the mson = 
teachers wanted to know how I wrote, all they had to do was to look at 


Wh day 
AO 'T was yuri any school day. We 
a d eon sts have similar characteristics: con- 
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immediate effects, but with 
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erm effects. What the child w Meese à 
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s in my 
surely more than test performance. Test TAU, m sade ids 
opinion ought to be, looked upon as a iade cii a whether the 
the standard conception, the dependent measure tells yOu d Mew ihe 
treatment has been effective during the treatment perio ax pee 
educational question emerges. Given that it has been eer in 
the treatment period, does it last? Is it used? Does it make a F vac? 
how people function? There is no doubt in my min daubt that 
questions will be difficult to answer, but there is also me eatin 
these questions must be addressed if we are to know if sc E 

ore than a game. i A EA 
j A fifth 1 ee ae of experimental research which pad 
evaluation practices is the extreme brevity of the ibo eee ates KA 
provided. Making important and enduring differences he neat: pud 
quires either a great deal of time or a very powerful trea atiis 
something in the form of a peak e 


Neither peak experiences nor traut 
efforts; thus, time 


enduring variety. 
time per subject 
volumes of the A 
bring about a ch 
one, I am sure, 


Xperience or one that is E il 
mas are typical of ant wees m 
is required to bring about changes ofa ond 
Yet the average duration of experimental pis calli 
in experimental studies reported in the ae to 
ERA Journal is about forty minutes - forty at (Every" 
ange that is to have educational significance: hour!) 
realizes that such changes require at least m ane 
Now there is a good reason for the brevity of expe reduces 
treatments. Short. treatments increase : is 
confounding. When confoun 

reduced. Yet paradoxically, 
more difficult it might be 
precisely the lack of tight 
seems to me we 
instruments w 
schools. 


control, and control meee 
ding occurs, the ability to pene the 
the more controlled the pera it 1 
to generalize it to classroom practice, fo et 

control that characterizes most clara at 


din 


need longer treatme 


T > sens 
nt periods as well as more $ 
ith which to evaluate 


E Era ri »vide 
the programs that are prc 


Yet despite the caveats I have e 
Work taking place in the 
ment of criterion-refe 
Professor Ebel's? 


: as tin 
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numerated, there is pu vcloP^ 
a : 3 wie 2 
field of educational evaluation. The € 


. Á * severa 
renced testing is useful even though se titude 
reservations are 
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well grounded. The Pii als0 
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treatment-interaction Work by Professors Cronbach and Snov bee? 
> i A a 4 m t 
holds promise even though consistent interactions have no 
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found. The idea of aputude-treatment-interaction is persuas 
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process, and product model is à more comprehensive conceptio chae! 
loci for evaluation than has been previously articulated. 
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Scriven's'? contributions are important new ideas in the evaluation 
field. In short, good work is being done. I would like now to 
contribute to that work by explicating the three ideas I identified at the 
beginning of this paper. 

. Many of you are familiar with prescriptions concerning the use of 
instructional objectives in curriculum planning and evaluation. The 
rationale for their use is straightforward: one must know what it is that 
3 student is able to do in order to determine the effectiveness of the 
Curriculum. This idea was developed in prototype by Franklin Bobbitt 
in 1924. refined by Henry Harap in the late twenties, rationalized by 
Ralph Tyler in his famous curriculum syllabus in the early fifties, 
exemplified in the cognitive domain by Benjamin Bloom in the middle 
fifties, extended into the affective domain by David Krathwohl, and 
Blven extremely precise meaning by Robert Mager in the early sixties. I 
Will not reiterate the limitations that such a concept has as a comprehen- 
Sive view of educational planning. Many readers are familiar with the 
views I have expressed in various journals and monographs on the 
Subject.^ My effort to conceptualize the expressive objective was 
Intended to provide some balance to what I consider to be an extremely 


harrow vision of what education is and how planning for it should 
Occur, The expressive objective is an outcome of an activity planned by 
the teacher or the student which is designed not to lead the student to a 


Particular goal or form of behavior but, rather, to forms of thinking- 


feeling-acting that are his own making. The expressive curriculum 
Activity is evocative rather than prescriptive and is intended to yield 
Outcomes which, although educationally valuable, are not prescribed or 
defined beforehand. The task of the teacher is to look back, as it were, 
to evaluate what happened to the student rather than to ask whether the 
Student achieved *90 percent mastery ofa set of items placed before him 
Oring a forts-minüte period.’ The expressive activity is one in which 
5 ained in instructional activities 


u 
d. The expressive objective is 


č * Creative personalistic use of skills g 
àn be “Ge 
1 be employed, developed, and refine 


he í es i 
Outcome of such activities. e 
These ideas are not new. | have written about them before. Why 

e? Only to refresh you sot 

al and the expressive objective can 

objective that I believe 


then do L¥diferacedhem hee r memory so that the 
‘SUnction between the instruction > 
“Seen more clearly as I describe a third type of 
© logically distinct from the latter two. eee ee 
Occ As | thought about instructional aud Me o rir it 
“red to me that neither of these types adequately fits the ino of 
S given to designers, architects. engineers. and commercial artists. 
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Product designers, for example, work for a client who capies ing n 
= ecific problem — that he wants the designer to so : 

problem — a speci "P é sies n an be marketed for 
might say to the designer, 'I need a device that c m and aiii 
under fifty cents, which can be made on a vacuum sah sac imm it 
ladies can use to carry cosmetics.’ The problem that the pino oet 
to take the specifications that are provided by the client, spec and to 
which define function but which do not provide a — bs 
invent an image that provides a solution within the d nd 
the client. In such a situation, the problem is highly delineated e bert 
range of potential solutions is, in Principle, infinite. vj iat rio dt In 
is generally little difficulty in determining the success of the so ac ee 
this Type III objective — | do not have an appropriate name cook E 
the designer, or architect, or engineer must bring his imag mins 
resources to bear upon a highly specific problem but one chat aie 
possible a wide variety of solutions. In distinction, the ph do is 
objective provides the solution; what the 
specified in advance, and the 
product at the end of an instru 


student is to be able Lx or 
objective and the student's snl phic. 
ctional sequence are ideally gerne 
In spelling or mathematics, for example, instructional js eon 
describe answers that are known in advance. In Type IHI toe of 
although the problem is known the solutions are not. yi ee of 
solution, appraised on the basis of the parameters or specificat 
the problem, is the ideal. 


: WR — Clee 
An example might make the use of Type III objectives 
curriculum planning. Let us 


assume that a teacher or pompe 1 
development group is Working in the area of the social women “dre? 
attempting to develop objectives and learning activities for ¢ ict in 
around 10 or 11 years of age, The topic being dealt with is pel e its 
which the community handles the movement of people widre” 
boundaries. The curriculum writers are interested in helping d 
understand that population density affects the type of controls ied ‘ 
and that optimal solutions to Movement need to be appraised 
variety of criteria, time, cost, aesthetic considerations, and so forth- 


* each 4 
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help children appreciate and understand the dimensions of af fie 
problem, the curriculum writers decide 
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make auto traffic more 
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teacher using such an objective would. if he desired, set up teams of 
students to study this problem and to formulate potential solutions. 
Each team's solution will be presented and considered by the class as a 
Whole. What the teacher looks for in evaluating achievement is not a 
preconceived fit between a known objective and a known solution but 
an appraisal, after an inquiry of the relative merit of solution to the 
Objective formulated, in this case solving problems of traffic control. 

With the. expressive objective, neither the parameters nor the 
Specifications are given. The student can define his own problem or 


task i : : - ” à 
k and create his own solution. Thus, of the three, the expressive is 


the " š . : : i 
€ most open, the Type III objective 1s less open, and the instructional 


But the distinctions between the three types of 


shires is least open. 
objectives ; E E 
jectives are not. | believe, matters of degree but matters of kind. 


Type III objectives encourage the teacher to provide high degrees of 
Structure in setting the problem but also encourage him to leave the 
Avenues for potential solutions wide open. Within the specifications 
Provided, anything that works well, works. 

One can legitimately ask whether the distinctions between the 
three types of objectives I have described are simply an exercise in 
Analysis or whether they have any practical utility for educational 
Planning. I believe these concepts are heuristic, that is, they lead one to 
View curriculum decision making and evaluation in unconventional 
Ways, They lead to fresh questions. With the three types of objectives, 
one developed either nationally or 
c extent to which objectives 
mphasis devoted to each. 
atters to determine 


We c : : 
b can now examine a curriculum, 
s the classroom teacher, to determine th 
: and the degree of e 


ach type are provided 
a in different subject m 


diet an compare curricul 
se of such objectives. 

Furthermore, we can now begin to examine evaluation tools such 
IS standardized tests to determine the extent to which they provide for 
"ems or tasks related to these objectives. and if they do not, we can 


Puild instruments. appropriate for such objectives. Finally, we can 
Consciously begin to design learning activities within the parameters 
"üBgested by these types of obje 

In addition to these tasks, 


spese: 
s Propriate rhythm among the ty an d 
€ three types of objectives and whether principles can be formulated 


s] at teachers might use to decide when to emphasize each type. In 

“Mort, the distinctions I have drawn indicate more acute directions that 

[e - : t ; 

in be taken in the construction and evaluation of educational pro- 
ams. When we recognize that we do not need, indeed cannot 


ctives. 
we can enquire whether there is an 


pes of learning activities implied by 
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successfully have, a single, monolithic conception of Minim 
objectives, we are in a position to generate alternatives in ama um 
development and educational evaluation that a single view w ee 
permit. Type III objectives, for want of a better name, can, I believe. 
provide a wider scope for such enquiries. —" 
A second idea that I would like to discuss deals with an ge 
the types of outcomes that it seems reasonable to assume n» ES 
products of teaching. The dominant, if not exclusive, — e 
toward evaluating the effects of instruction is one which is aime E 
determining the extent to which objectives are attained. Objectives * 
turn are usually couched within some subject matter field. especially 
when it comes to the evaluation of academic achievement. Such 2 
vision or model of evaluation fails, I believe, to attend to other, perhaps 
equally important, consequences of instruction. For example, it 1s jn 
of educational lore that a teacher not only teaches a subject matter, DU 
he also teaches himself. Those of us who have had the good fortune ie 
have studied under great teachers know this in acute terms, but i 
lesser teachers teach themselves. How teachers attack a problem. ga 
their standards of excellence are, their sense of excitement or borgpen 
when they encounter a new idea, their expectations for deporemen 
their tolerance for ambiguity, their need for precision: these are 
teachable characteristics that teachers inevitably convey to student 


^ - = ight call teacher 
during the course of their work. These effects one might call teac 
specific outcomes. Outcomes de 
are content specific, 


Teacher-specific and content-specific outcomes are not the only 
ones that arise in the course of instruction. The student makes his a 
outcomes. As a result of his Previous life history, his particu he 
interests, his turn of mind, the angle at which he comes at things: wl 
student, like all of us, makes his own meaning. Although a substanti 
portion of the meanings made during a course will be common to Y! 


] ; saning’ 
tually all students in that Course, each student will develop mean 


: hic” 

> e, E- is likely T ideas W hi 
that are unique. Each is likely to construct from that course ideas n 
are peculiarly his own. 


These outcomes arc 
the image of a triadically divided circle ( 
circle represents content-specific outcomes, a second third repres 
teacher-specific outcomes, and a final third represents student-specifit be 
comes. Content-specific and teacher-specific outcomes are likely t°. -5 
homogeneous in char 3 


4 PA cteri 
acter across students, That is, the characte! 
and values that teachers teach by 


y virtue of what they are. are "lg i 
measure common to most, if not all. students in class. Especia? 


spt 
; $ È -hievemen 
aling with subject matter achieve! 
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student specific. a chat 
see fig. 1). one-third o 
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TEACHER 
SPECIFIC 


Figure 1 


Mastery. learn; r 
wii ery learning are such common outcomes desired." But along 
1 3 r : ^ s c 
the common inevitably comes the unique. The way a student 

as he creates that are spin-offs from the 


ersonalize« x : 
Personalizes meanings — the ide 
— is also 


REM the course or from the musings of the teacher 
Bici Turo, in the long run they might be among the most 
Contriburi cortribatisns of schooling. This dimension as well as the 
cular ty ama that the teacher makes to students because he is a parti- 
Enim. of human being have been neglected aspects of educational 
‘tbe nae om Yet if we are to understand the effects of the programs that 
iri vided, surely these outcomes too must be examined. Thus, this 
4 nded by a circle representing their unity, 
e three that I mentioned earlier. 
set of methods that I consider 
antitative procedures now used so 


adic i = 
m image of outcomes, bou 
Sclocwe : * 
oses the second idea of th 
Finally, I want to suggest a 


Promis; 

ti iie as a complement to the qu 
dely f 3 à : 
*ly for educational evaluation. That set is the procedures and 


techniques of art criticism. The criticism of art is the use of methods 
p to heighten one’s perception of the qualities that constitute the 
i as Dewey observed is the re-education of the 
5 To achieve this end, the critic must 
he must have developed 
must be able to see the 


Pice Es end of criticism : 
iino mame ot the work of art. hs 
high] i © kinds of skills to his work. Finst 
lene refined visual sensibilities: that às. » B T 
eee that constitute a whole and their interplay. E ag swa ge 
Possif, of rendering his perceptions into a language is makes it 
de ES e for others less perceptive than he to see qualities an “peed of 
teach ne that they would otherwise overlook. trm like a good 
Aen or book, directs attention to the subtle, he points out and 
Vates, he vivifies perception. f . 
. This vivification of perception which it is the critic's office to 


Urthe, ; à F ; ; 
ther is carried out by a particular use of language. It is quite clear that 
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our discourse is not as differentiated as our sensibilities. We experience 
more than we can describe.'° Thus, what the critic must do is not to 
attempt to replicate the visual, dramatic, or musical work verbally, but 
to provide a rendering of them through the use of poetic language. The 
vehicles the critic employs are suggestion, simile, and metaphor. These 
poetic vehicles carry the viewer to a heightened perception of the 
phenomena. 
An example of the use of such linguistic resources can be found in 


art critic Max Kozloff's description of a painting by Robert Mother- 
well: 


As an example, let me take a 1962 canvas, "Chi Ama, Crede 
(Who Loves, Trusts), in which a recurring flaw, a disproportion 
of the generalized over the particular, is held at bay. lt is a 
twelve-foot frieze of wandering tan zones, surrounding two 
utterly eccentric, squirming turpentine blots of cool rusts. all 
this laid on in very close values. Basically the picture posits a 
contrast between restful, opaque fields that hold the surface and 
uneven strains that, with their shifting shadows, open up 4 
translucent space and suggest a watery, organic agitation. But 
these rather hormonal blots are hemmed or even locked in by 
the ground at every stop of their fading perimeters. Here the 
artist reveals an overloaded liquidity that had dried up and been 
absorbed, and a mat, diffident facade that discloses an unsus- 
pected strength. But suddenly, at one point, he withholds the 
paint tissue and, in an irregular glimpse of white canvas, flicks 2 
whip of splatters that are almost electric under the murky 
circumstances. The whole thing glows as a vicarious pageant of 
his psyche. "7 

What Kozloff is doing here is using the connotative aspect : 

language to disclose the ‘ineffable’ content of visual-emotional exper” 
ence. Kozloff writes of his efforts as a critic: 


For this, the most appropriate devices at my disposal have bee? 
innuendo, nuance, and hypothesis, because what is peripheral 
to direct statement in language is often central to a pictoria 
encounter or its memory, The more willingly this condition ?? 
acknowledged, the more readily is it possible to avoid the 
imputation of fact to something which is not "factual. while 


remaining faithful to that 


Bee catalyst of our aesthetic life 
credulity, '* : 
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Much of what goes on in schools can be illuminated by the tools of 
Criticism. As a generic method, criticism is especially suited to articulat- 
ing the unique and the personalistic outcomes that are so highly prized 
by those who complain of the school's impersonality. The reason 
Criticism is so suited is because it does not depend upon the convention- 
al application of class concepts for description and because it does not 
Testrict itself to the primary surface of a situation; the secondary 
Surface, that is, the situation's expressive and underlying qualities, is 
also a candidate for description and interpretation. Such a mode of 
evaluation has not, as far as I know, been employed in its full-blown 
form (although one of my students is using such a method to examine 
teaching as an art form). There are in the literature examples that 
Approximate such an approach to evaluation: 


I see again in mind my rickety raftered rocky prefab that split 
the melting frost in the spring. With Sammy Snail wandering 
down upon us from the rafters, the sun thick tangible bars 
across the rising dust from the bare floor boards, the loud 
ever-moving, ever-talking life of the New Race, from corner to 
Corner, from wall to wall, both on the floor and upon the desks. 
Tall towers rocking precariously, fantastic shapes in colour 
leaping from the ten-child easel, Little Ones in eddying figures 
dancing, the clay-births, the sand turning into à graveyard 
under passionate brown fingers. the water through with one- 


i i ds 
Pint building wharves, bombers zooming on the a ee 1 
Outrageous statements in funnily spelt words on the low wa 


blackboards, children singing. quarrelling magnificently, 
laughing for nothing. infectiously, crying for nothing infec- 
tiously, Waiwini's Little Brother wailing to me that somebodies 
they broked his castle for notheen. Bleeding Heart laughing his 
head off, the Tamatis’ dog snuggling about for a cuddle, Pussy 
insinuating herself fastidiously. the Ginger Rooster T me 
about ambitiously for culture, pictures of the — m 
and pa and the Ghost and of big-footed people 4 ami ev 
Words like shearing shed and beer and graveyar an , = 
Piggy and lollies. tongues patrolling Maori lips over etr 
Persona] writing. voices raised in exuberance, 1n argument, in 


reading, laughter. singing and crying and cero wed del 
noo d Ayy! Nou should see our floor! Round about 
Nips ^? Mii ws 

[i 


fin y Mu is prettier than the 
i. "d "M nmi /! Y E 
a e i AU hill J TT i p 
bei fth Ws Casel where the colour drips- Tf i rà 


E , n hims 
[s Countryside itself, You'd think Autum 


elf had! 
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passed this way with his careless brush; slinging his paint about 

in his extravagant way. And noise ... noise! And the whole 
= z * x , 19 

show rocking like an overcrowded dinghy on high seas. 


Although autobiographical, such an account of classroom lite 
gives the reader a vivid picture of its qualities and of Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner's attitude toward it. 

But one might ask, "Isn't such a method merely subjective? Can 
nonquantified description using poetic devices be anything more than 
the expression of taste and liable to the grossest forms of unreliability? 
Not necessarily. In a very important sense, criticism is an empirica 
method. The adequacy of criticism is tested on the work itself. If what 
the critic describes cannot be seen in the work, his criticism fails to 
perform its function. In short, what he points out must be capable : 
being seen. Such a test is easier to apply to non-ephemeral works such 
as visual art and music than to the qualities that constitute classroom 
life, but such qualities are surely not so fugitive that their existence lasts 
only for a moment. Much of what is important in teaching and in 
learning is recurrent and regular. Criticism as a set of methods fof 
analysis and disclosure can, I believe, make them vivid. h 
As a complement to the quantitative procedures we now use. € 
methods hold much promise. Their realization will require the grt 
of programs designed to prepare individuals with such skills. i i 
venture of this kind, departments of art, English, drama, and anthro” 
pology might be called upon for assistance, The promise of p»? 
procedures for dealing incisively with educational programs that mig? 


i * Pi y = w ! 
in the future become much more individualized than they are n9 
persuasive. 
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2 Educational Connoisseurship and Educational 
Criticism: Their Form and Functions in 
Educational Evaluation 


eub tu thesis of this chapter is that the forms that are used in 
Of es oal approaches to educational evaluation have a profound set 

Consequences on the conduct and character of schooling in the 
United States. Unless those forms can be expanded so that they attend 
to qualities of educational life relevant to the arts, it is not likely that the 
ace in American schools. To understand 
aportant to examine the 
a kind of field within 
will find that since the 
ard L Thorndike, there 
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This desire was, of course, based upon a particular view E gs 
world and of man's position within it. That view was scienti ic sf 
character. The task of educational research was to treat eye : 
practice as a nomothetic activity, one controlled by laws rather dian E 
ideographic activity, one which was guided by the unique Ki ain 
tics of the particular situation. Describing the philosophic differenc 


1 1 1 ^e a anrik 1 
between the nomothetic and the ideographic George Henrik Voi 
Wright writes: 


All these thinkers [Droysen, Dilthey, Simmel, Max Weber, 
Windelband, Rickert, Croce and Collingwood] reject the 
methodological monism of positivism and refuse to view the 
pattern set by the exact natural sciences as the sole and supreme 
ideal for a rational understanding of reality. Many of them 
emphasize a contrast between those sciences which, like physics 
or chemistry or physiology, aim at generalizations about repro- 
ducible and predictable phenomena, and those which, like 
history, want to grasp the individual and unique features of 


their objects. Windelband coined the label ‘nomothetic’ for 
sciences which search for laws, 


and ‘ideographic’. for the 
descriptive study of individuality.? 


As for evaluation practices, they were to be objective, that is, they 


Were to describe in quantitative, empirical terms whether or not the 
goals of the curriculum were achieved. 

IfI dwell upon these matters of the 
are crucial for understanding what v 
education might not be possible 
institutions that are controlled by 
create a climate, establish a tone, 
inhospitable to the kind of life that work in the arts might yield. 
Although scientific and technological approaches to the methods of 
schooling have made some important contributions, I believe they have 
had at least four major deleterious consequences. Let me identify 
these. 


First, 


past it is because I believe they 
ve do today and why. Aum 
except in the skimpiest sense I 
unexamined assumptions which 
foster a set of priorities that are 


because scientific assumptions and scientific 
inquiry aim at the search for la 


inquiry tends to treat qualities of 
ties. The uniqueness of the partic 
for general tendencies and mail 
oversimplification of the 
that aspires toward the 


ally-oriented 
ws or lawlike generalizations, such 
Particular situations as i 
ular is considered ‘ 
n effects. This, 
Particular through a pr 
characterization of compl 


nstrumentali- 
noise' in the search 
in turn, leads to the 
ocess of reductionis™ 
exity by a single set ol 
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Scores. Quality becomes converted to quantity and then summed and 
averaged as a way of standing for the particular quality from which the 
quantities were initially derived. For the evaluation of educational 
practice and its consequences, the single numerical test score is used to 
symbolize a universe of particulars, in spite of the fact that the number 
symbol itself possesses no inherent quality that expresses the quality of 
the particular it is intended to represent. 

The distinction between symbols that possess in their form the 
expressive content to which they are related and those symbols which 
through associative learning we relate to certain ideas is an extremely 
important one. The art symbol exemplified the former while the word 
or number exemplified the latter. Scientific activity yields propositions 
So that truth can be determined in relation to its instrumental value, a 
value dependent upon its predictive or explanatory accuracy. Artistic 
activity creates symbolic forms which themselves present directly an 
idea, image, or feeling which resides within, rather than outside of the 
symbol. 

Second, the technological orientation to practice tends to encour- 
age a primary focus of the achievement of some future state and in the 
Process tends to undermine the significance of the present. Take, as an 
example, the concern in recent years with the formulation of behavioral 
Objectives. Objectives are things that are always out of reach. They are 
goals toward which one works, targets we are urged to keep our eyes 


Upon. Objectives are future-oriented, and when the future becomes 
increasingly important to us, we sacrifice the present in order to achieve 
it. In elementary schools both teachers and students are beleaguered by 
extrinsic rewards such as token economies. Children are rewarded for 
the achievement of objectives that themselves have little intrinsic 
appeal, and teachers may one day be paid in relation to their ability to 
Produce certain measurable outcomes. When the future becomes 
all-important, it must be achieved at all costs. At the secondary level it 
leads to the pursuit of high scores on scholastic achievement tests and at 
the university level to the destruction of experiments and the stealing of 
books in pre-med programs. Not only must objectives be achieved, but 
one must also be sure that others do not achieve them. The present is 
Sacrificed on the altar of tomorrow. 

Third, scientific and technological approaches to schooling lead, as 
I have already said, to the attempt to ‘objectify’ knowledge. Objec- 


tification almost always requires that at least two conditions be met. 


First, the qualities to which one attends must be empirically manifest, 
and second. they must be convertible to quantity. In this way both 
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reliability and precision can be assured, hence conclusions about a state 
of affairs can be verified. i M. 
That these procedures themselves rest upon certain beliefs Bun 
cannot themselves be verified by the procedures that. the b gen 
espouse does not seem to pose a problem for those who espouse ee 
But, in addition, these procedures, based as they are on a particu at 
conception of truth, also bring with them some negative injunctions. 
For example, one must not emotionalize one's language when talking 
about children, educational practice, or educational goals. Intimation, 
metaphor, analogy, poetic insight have little place in such a view. For 
example, instead of talking about children, we are urged to talk about 
subjects. Instead of talking about teaching we must talk about treat- 
ments. Instead of talking about aims and aspirations, we must talk 
about dependent variables, performance objectives or competencies: 
And to increase ‘objectivity’, 
singular, the third person singul 
Somehow, if ‘the author’, 
objective than if ‘I’ do. 
This shift in language, if it only 
would not present much of a problen 


matter of language per se. The shift in language is a symptom of @ 


larger difficulty when it comes to the understanding of human beings: 
That problem is that in de-emotionalizing expression and proscribing 


Suggestive language, the Opportunity to understand empathetically and 
to communicate the quality of human experience diminishes. As long 
as manifest behavior is our exclusive referent — and those forms of 
manifest behavior that are measurable, at that — the 
Inference 


instead of talking in the first person 
ar or first person plural is a better form. 
or ‘we’ conclude something, it is more 


represented a shift in language 
1, but the problem exceeds the 


exemplified in the work 
ace in 
s held a central place 1! 


2 s 
control of hum : 
: suere 
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practice that all students will achieve the same ends. Individualization, 
regardless of what it might mean, becomes defined in terms of provid- 
ing for differences in rate; differentiation in pace, rather than in goal, 
content, or mode of expression is the general meaning of individualiza- 
tion. Standardized achievement tests do not now provide the means for 
assessing the significant personalization of teaching and learning. The 
cultivation of productive idiosyncracy — one of the prime consequences 
of work in the arts — becomes a problem jn a technological orientation 
to educational practice. 

The major points that I have been trying to make thus far are two. 
First, the forms of evaluation that are now employed to assess the 
effectiveness of school programs have a profound set of consequences 
upon the character of teaching, the content of curriculum, and the kinds 
of goals that schools seek to attain. Evaluation procedures, more than a 
reasoned philosophy of education influence the educational priorities at 
work within the schools. Second, these evaluation procedures rest 


upon largely unexamined assumptions that are basically scientific in 
technological in their application, and have con- 


their epistemology, 
e inhospital to the kinds of 


sequences that are often limited and at tim 


aspirations that the arts can achieve. 
Recognition of the assumptions, character and consequences of 


conventional forms of educational evaluation are insufficient to bring 
about change in the ways in which we evaluate. Something more must 
be provided, That something more is an alternative or a complement to 
what now prevails, and it is in the articulation and testing of this 
alternative at which my present work aims. í 

I have chosen to start with a set of premises about education that 
are quite different from those underlying conventionally dominant 
approaches to educational evaluation and to the study of educational 
Practice, I do not believe that education as a process, OF schooling as an 
Institution designed to foster that process, OF teaching as an activity that 
Most directly mediates that process is likely to be controlled bya set of 
laws that can be transformed into a prescription or recipe for teaching. I 
do not believe we will ever have a “Betty Crocker’ theory of education. 
Teaching is an activity that requires artistry, schooling itself isa cultural 
artifact, and education is a process whose features may differ from 
Individual to individual, context to context. Therefore what I believe 
We need to do with respect to educational evaluation is not to seek 
recipes to control and measure practice, but rather to enhance whatever 
artistry the teacher can achieve. Theory plays a role in the cultivation of 
Artistry, but its role is not prescriptive, it is diagnostic. Good theory in 
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» à: f 
education, as in art, helps us see more. It helps 5 sis reni 
the qualities that constitute a set of phenomena; coms i Mr ari 
intelligence and perception and action, it provides son cic piel 
dows through which intelligence can look out into the wor : E 
of the functions that theory might serve in edncanional evaluatio 
the cultivation of educational connoisseurship. "m 

Educational connoisseurship, about which I will have more to M 
momentarily, is but half of a pair of concepts that I believe to ber 
particularly promising for thinking about the conduct of educatio 4 
evaluation. The other half of this pair is the concept of icri 
criticism. Each of these concepts, educational connoisseurship an 
educational criticism, have their roots in the arts and for good Reason. 
Because I believe teaching in classrooms is ideographic in acm 
that is, because I believe the features of classroom life are not likely ¢ : 
be explained or controlled by behavioral laws, I conceive the "nd 
contribution of evaluation as contributing to a heightened awareness j 
the qualities of that life so that teachers and students can become mon 
intelligent within it. Connoisseurship plays an important role 2: 
this end by refining the levels of apprehension of the qualities tha 
pervade classrooms. To be a connoisseur of wine, bicycles or grapa 
arts is to be informed abou their qualities, to be able to discriminate t 


it 
1 $ : ing 
subtleties among types of wine, bicycles and graphic arts by ewe 

d kinesthetic memory against which 


upon a gustatory, visual an d 
$ ic an 
particulars of the present may be placed for purposes of comparison a! 
is- 
eur of anything — and one can have conno 


contrast. The connoiss l 
seurship about anything — appreciates what he or she encounters in t 


proper meaning of that word. Appreciation does not mean necessarily 
liking something, although one might like what one experiences. 
Appreciation here means an awareness and an understanding of what 
one has experienced. Such an awareness provides the basis for judg- 
ment. 

If connoisseurs 
disclosure. Criticis 
its end the re- 
articulate or 


hip is the art of appreciation, criticism is the art : 
m, as Dewey pointed out in Art as Experience, has E 
education of Perception.” What the critic strives for » E 
render those ineffable qualities. constituting art in ^ 
language that makes them vivid. In doing this something of a parado? 
exists. How is it that what is ineffable can bi articulated? How 
words express what Words can never express? Thes k (this critic i5 © 
adumbrate, suggest, ` RCM 


; 9 
im f = Ci d ] i 
; Me. ply, connote, render, rather than to attemp 
Tans!ate." In this task, metaphor and 


; < n]ica" 
analogy, suggestion and imp! 
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Hen are major tools. The language of criticism, indeed, its success as 
ie EE » — by e brightness of its illumination. The task of 
p us to see. 
HE eb pn I idit Pa one can see that connoisseurship 
oo n pt a 2 su ject matter. [ug papa is private, 
d i public. onnoisseurs simply need to appreciate what 
y encounter. Critics, however, must render these qualities vivid by 
the artful use of critical disclosure. Effective criticism requires the use of 
Connoisseurship, but connoisseurship does not require the use of 
criticism, 

What is also clear, when one thinks about it, is that education as a 
as do literature, music, the visual arts, 
drama, and film, a branch called educational criticism. Yet educational 
Practice and the outcomes of such practice are subject to critical 
techniques. We do not have, for example, journals of educational 
criticism, or critical theory. We do not have programs in universities 
that prepare educational critics. We do not have a tradition of thought 


dealing with the formal, systematic, scholarly study and practice of 


educational criticism. My work at Stanford is aimed at precisely these 
e, over the past two 


S63 WR n 
Boals, With a group of doctoral students I hav 

Years, been attempting to flesh out the issues, the concepts, the criteria, 
the techniques, and the prototypes of educational connoisseurship and 


+ been visiting schools around 


ducational criticism. To do this we have 
5 create criticism, and we have been 


Stanford to study classrooms and tc Y Á 
Creating educational criticism within the University itself by critically 
€scribing the classrooms and courses offered within the School of 
ducation at Stanford. In addition, we have been making videotapes of 
Classrooms and have been using these as a basis for our own education 
Thus far two doctoral 


a | C "m 
nd the testing of our own criticism. vo 
iSsertations? have been completed in which educational criticism is the 

And two more doctoral students will receive 


978 whose dissertations also employ educa- 
de of inquiry. In short, we have been 
ooking at the phenomena 


field of study does not have, 
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tion degrees in June of ! 
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Working at the task of creating a new way ofl 
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informed both aspects of our work, the theoretical and the ponia 
Before I share with you an example of our work, let me say a few 
words about three major aspects of educational criticism. Ns z 

What is it that one does when one writes educational criticism of a 
classroom, or a set of curriculum materials, or a school? There are three 
things that one does. One describes, one interprets, and one evaluates 
or appraises what one sees. 


The descriptive aspect of educational criticism (and these three 
distinctions are not intended to suggest that they are independent or 
sequential) is an effort to characterize or render the pervasive and 
sheerly descriptive aspects of the phenomena one attends to. For 
example, critical description might tell the re. 
type of questions that were raised in a class, 
Was spent in discussion, or the 


ader about the number or 

the amount of time that 
kind of image or impression the teacher 
or the room gives to visitors. Descriptive educational criticism is a type 
of portrayal of the qualities that one encounters without getting into — 
very deeply, at least — what they signify. Following Clifford Geertz, the 
descriptive aspect of criticism is thinner than it is thick, although we 
recognize that all description has some degree of thickness to it. Let me 


give you an example of what is largely descriptive educational criticis™ 
written by one of my students, 


l. I had already stood in this 
» for many years, in many schools. Recent 
y body has grown taller and heavier. 
' squeak feels less congenial. The loom- 


close up to the stage- 
f permanent wooden 
ty-five rows deep. In 
pit area, where several 


Seats, each twelve across and maybe twen 
front of the first r 


adults, some with fla 


din c in its 
open case, and two m: 8 a tenor saxophone 
raised Stages, 
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several hundred junior high kids — standing, sitting, turning, 
Squirming, tugging, slapping, squealing, calling, talking, clap- 
ping, laughing, waving. A few stare silent and motionless. 
Most smile. They make a multicultural mix, of obscure propor- 
tions. Here and there an adult, probably a teacher, joins the 
crowd or stands back to oversee. 

Their combined voices swell ceaselessly, like the ocean’s 
face, as though smiling in rhythm with the crowd’s surging 
spirit. Occasionally a single voice calls or whistles to jar this 
bussing blanket’s penetrating caress. 

From behind the curtain, a grinning, slim, grey-haired 
man in a dark blue suit walks down to the audience, talks briefly 
With someone, picks up the tenor sax, and returns backstage. 
He leaves the curtains parted about a foot, revealing there 
people hurrying across the bright stage in last-minute urgency. 
Indistinct musical sounds from backstage join the audience’s 
hum. 
Small groups of kids from nearby schools file in quickly, 
filling all the remaining seats. 

A man carrying a guitar peers out through the curtain 
then walks down to the pit, followed by the tenor sax man. 
They greet several adults already standing there in the right- 


, and 


hand corner. 
A spotlig 
curtain. The lights onstage darken. 


adults come to stand along the walls. 
A serious-looking man of average build with thin, straight 


grey hair, wearing dark slacks, a dark brown turtleneck shirt, 
and a beige sportcoat, strides directly to the microphone in the 
Center of the pit. In the next ten minutes he and two other adults 
greet the audience and progressively, systematically introduce 
the morning's program and their guest, Mr. John Birks Gilles- 
pie. The last speaker — Mr. Smith, the school's music director 
is the tenor sax player. His final words succumb to the kids 


Impatient applause. 

Now, from the right c 
ly across to the microphon 
bulky, white, knit cap that hints b 
brash musical rebel and innovator t 
Dizzy is a jovial, stocky. black man. 


ht focuses several different size circles on the 
The kids quiet, and their 


orner, Dizzy Gillespie struts playful- 
c — a middle-aged Tom Sawyer ina 
roadly toward mischief. A 
hirty-five years ago, now 

with faint white hairs on 
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his chin. Clutching his spangled trumpet against a black-and- 
white checked sportcoat which reveals his dazzling red shirt, he 
thanks Mr. Smith and greets his audience. . 

Hearing his first words, I expect to see Louis Armstrong's 
eyes and Bill Cosby's grin. Dizzy savors his voice; it flows 
gently — slow-paced and melodic. His audience sits rapt. Their 
posture shifts with his frequent vocal pitch and tempo modula- 
tions. I can barely recall the kids’ homogenized chatter from a 
few minutes earlier. 

For about ten minutes he shares comfortable, chuckly 
stories about his trumpet and his own music education. Every- 
one seems to be listening, alert and smiling, and commenting 
with commotion, which Dizzy encourages. 

Abruptly, he announces ‘What we're gonna do now is play 


for you’, and with one foot he taps 1-, 2-, 1,2,3,4. The 
drummer and two guitar players, who followed his entrance, 
now lean into a comfortable number which Dizzy leads in a 


seems unfamiliar to the kids, and 


Perhaps sensing this, he plays 
making games for all to share. For 
z the lead guitar player toward the end 
of the tune, he dances and sways while the guitar solos a chorus. 
Simultaneously, many kids are bouncing in their seats. 
owing this number dwindles, Dizzy 
usted? and, responding to the kids 
Ounces that the next selection will be 


ssing a favorite toy, he sits behind the 
PS à minute-] 
downs with 
one stand. 


develo 

thm in jazz, ang 

adjusting the microph 
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more measures and, with the other three musicians, begins the 
song. 

He arches over the three congas with eyes closed, eye- 
brows raised, mouth slack open, and head pointing up to the 
right corner of the balcony. As though keeping six apples 
submerged in three pails of water, he moves his hands intently, 
rapidly, and gracefully. The kids find themselves creating part 
of the music they hear. Many clap, smile, talk, watch, and 
listen. Few are quiet. No one seems bored. Everyone seems 
involved. 

Leaning toward the mike, Dizzy leads several repetitions of 
the kids’ call-and-response routine. He returns briefly to the 
congas, before stepping up with his trumpet, which he plays, 
eyes closed, pointing the horn's bell to the same corner of the 
balcony. Returning to the mike, he chants a hushed 'Swing 
low, sweet chariot, . ..' Opening his eyes and raising his hands, 
he replied *. .. coming for to carry me home.' The kids join this 
response, and continue singing these familiar lyrics to their 
conclusion. Now standing upright, Dizzy sings a series of scat 
breaks — bursts of explosive syllables cogently declaring an 
impromptu rhythmic notion. Many kids answer each break by 
singing back its echo. Finally, he surprises us with an extended, 
complicated break. The kids respond with applause and laugh- 
ter, and Dizzv ends the number here, laughing himself. 


ational criticism represents an 
nificance that various forms of 
For example, just what do the 
hird graders who keep charts 


The interpretative aspect of educ 
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€ various subject matters that constitute the curriculum? ee 
these questions requires a journey into interpretation, an a ality o 
Mpathetically pastidpate in the life of another. iy cds 
Meanings of such cultural symbols as lists of books read, waving, 
2nd time allocation. The interpretative aspect of educational criticism 


: ^ < of a variety of social sciences 
"quires the judicious and informed use of a = ss 
: r experienc schools. 
and the practical wisdom born of experience 10 
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with d he pem sharply differentiates the work of the en A. 
: ir Geom, dero of an ethnographer, psychologist, or E aed 
woh oe critics ultimately appraise what they pereo pines they 
of educational criteria; they judge the educational value te the zio 
see. To make educational value judgments requires om en AE 
to see educational subtleties occurring in ttc ed dice api 
interpret their meaning or explain the functions i di is ge ie 
have a background sufficiently rich in educationa cam T vm asd 
philosophy and educational history to be able to eap iht Bi 
implied by the ongoing activities and the alternatives tha g 
otherwise been employed. 

This latter aspect of the evaluative 
ism — to be able to consider the 
employed — requires also 
life. Each of us undoubte 
virtue that we would like 


character of educational ae 
alternatives that might have ees 
à sense of the practical realities of pe 
dly holds some pristine vision of gage 
to see schools display, yet most of pn 
that these images of educational virtue are seldom fully coe um 
Practical contingencies keep intruding. Lest we come down taa anif E 
situations that do not live up to our highest hopes, it is a id: daily 
recognize what is, and What is not, possible in the course o : 
educational life, 
Thus the ultim 
tive in the sense 
described and inte 
neutral observer ( 
disinterested inter 


ate consequence 
that something 
tpreted. The tas 
an impossible 
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lar functions criticism E if 
hich it is directed will inten al 
how it is shared. Yet, in gen 
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one can focus upon the qualities of the relationship that exists between 
teacher and student and the kinds of devices that the teacher employs to 
Stimulate interest, to reward, to explain, and to manage. Teachers 
seldom have the opportunity to get informed feedback on their 
teaching. How they are doing they read in the reflections found in the 
eyes of children. Although this is a relevant source of information, it is 
neither an exhaustive nor an adequate one. Informed educational 
criticism may give a teacher a view of his or her own teaching that he 
simply would never otherwise possess. 

The character of the discourse within the classroom is another 
candidate for critical attention. How do the children participate? What 
is the quality of what they and the teacher have to say? To what extent 
do they participate both psychologically and verbally in what trans- 
pires? Is their enthusiasm feigned or real? Is what they are learning 
worth their time and effort? And just what are they learning? Is it what 
ng other things that are carried by the 
manner of teaching and the organization and structure of the school 
day? What about the materials they use, the textbooks, the learning 
kits, the visuals with which they come in contact? What do these 
materials teach? How are they laid out? What does their format convey? 
What messages are held between the lines of textbooks that for so 
many children occupy central roles in their school experience? 

What about the relationships among the children themselves? Is it 
Competitive or cooperative? Is the class a collection of individuals ora 
community? What is the pervasive quality of educational life that 
; ar classroom lead? How is time allocated within 
arious subjects taught? What values are 
and space decisions have been 


is being taught, or are they learnir 


children in this particul 
the school day? How are the v 
Conveyed by the ways in which time 
made? 

What is the quality of the work tha 
ion, verbal, writt 
evident? In what ways is the 


autonomy displayed? In what 


at children create? What is the 
en, visual, or musical? Over 


Character of their expr ; 
tme, what kind of development 1s 
development of intellectual curiosity and r 
Ways are they treated when they are expressed? l i 

These questions represent some of the potential candidates for 
Attention in the effort to create telling educational criticism. To be sure, 
these very questions reflect a conception of educational value. Only a 
fool would choose to attend to the trivial. 

Finally, | wish to say a few words about the problems of validity, 


OF, put another way. can educational criticism be trusted? 
In determining whether the validity of educational criticism, that is 
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whether what the critic says is happening, what it means, and iin e 
educational worth is, is justified, there are three p d ei 
disagreement between two or more critics. You will recall tha d 
that educational criticism has three aspects to it: descriptive, we im a 
tive, and evaluative. Two critics, for example, might agree on pt 
occurring, agree on what it signifies, but disagree on what its edu i 
tional value is. Or two critics might agree on what is omg 
disagree on what it signifies, but agree on its educational value. Ihi 
occurs when two people like what they see, but for different reasons. 
Still another source of disagreement is when two critics see two 
different things, but agree upon their significance and agree on their 
educational value. I am sure you can play out the rest of the hand, "s 
the point is that the reasons critics might agree or disagree in Hier 
critical disclosures are several. One cannot know without analyzing the 
grounds or basis of what they have to say. 

Although these conditions make the problems of validating educa- 


tional criticism complex, there are still some useful criteria to T. 
One of these criteria deals with determining the extent of structur 


s e "EM ; with the 
corroboration within the criticism itself, and another deals with t 
criticism's referential adequacy. 


" » idate OF 
Structural corroboration is a process that seeks to validate 
support one’s conclusions 


about a set of phenomena by demonstrating 
how a variety of facts or conditions within the phenomena support the 
conclusions drawn, It is a process of demonstrating that the story hangs 
together, that the Pieces fit. One of the best examples of structura 


. H rie it 
corroboration can be found in Agatha Christie’s Murder on the Orie! 
Express. What the inspector did to solve 


gradually piece the puzzle together so th 
Passengers on the train had 4 hand 
evidence w 

other. In t 


the puzzling crime was "€ 
at the conclusion that all of © 
in the murder was cogent. he 
each component corroborated t 


Nc 
^ c a d 
ers present the facts of the lice 
l ce or guilt of their clie d multip 
] y g ent, and rr 
tive corroboration is Practiced when twelve 
dence is sufficier 
doubt. hae 
iabilsis ; y 
is that prs of structural corroboration, as Geert? p7 
hii Sacri. Can be so Persuasive and coherent ?' 
; Something more must be addeg 


e enii 

members of a jury pi ag 
e 

atly coherent and co? 


[4 


swindler's st 
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. It's here that referential adequacy comes into play. Since criticism's 
aim is the re-education of perception, good educational criticism, like 
good criticism of anything else, should help the reader or listener see 
more than he or she would without the benefit of the criticism. In this 
Sense, the test of criticism is empirical, more empirical than numbers 
usually signify. The test of criticism is empirical in the sense that one 
asks of the criticism whether the referents it claims to describe, 


interpret and evaluate can be found in the phenomena to which it 


attends. Is the teacher's enthusiasm really infectious? Do the children 
really support each other? Is the room really a celebration of the senses? 
The referential adequacy of educational criticism is determined by 
looking at the phenomena with the aid of the criticism. If the criticism 
ate one will find what the critic has described. To 
it should illuminate qualities of teaching 
and learning that would otherwise go unseen. By making these aspects 
of educational life visible, the teacher, supervisor, school administrator 
or school board member is in a position to make judgments about 
them. Thus, educational policy and the more narrowly defined aspects 
of educational decision making will have, through educational critic- 
complex base of knowledge upon which to 


Is referentially adequ 
the extent that it is effective 


ism, a wider more 
deliberate. 

I would like to conclude 
With which I began. Education 
tradition in this country. lt is one th 
Scientific and believes that precision is a fun 
tradition has made important contributior 
tion, but as an exclusive mode of enquiry it invokes limits that in the 
long run exclude from our understanding more than they include. 

he time is ripe for broadening the base upon which enquiry in 
education can go forward. It is time to make more catholic our sense of 
Possibility; we need, in my opinion, to widen our epistemology. In 
Practice this means recognizing that the forms that humans create, the 


forms of art, as well as the forms of science, afford unique opportuni- 
ties for conceptualization and expression, and hence for communica- 


tion. What we can know is shaped by the intellectual structures we are 
able to use Many of those structures are framed in forms of knowledge 
that areyon-discursive. Sic ational evaluation has, I assume, as 


ts ultimate objective improving 
Students lead, I see no reason why we should not exploit the various 
hat different knowledge structures can pro- 


Orms of understanding t à agn 
Vide. Educational connoisseurship and educational criticism represent 


bv coming back full circle to the issues 
‘nal evaluation has had a particular 
at conceives of knowledge as 
ction of quantification. This 
as to the conduct of educa- 


e educ 
the quality of the educational lite 
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:nress what 
: des through which we come to understand din er hen 
miden know. But those modes themselves represent only ril 
itc rd io: ossis in the conduct of educational baies n 
own ho will make use not only of criticism in a ey or wi 
ut discursive mode, we will exploit the possibilities no oxy tee aa 
photography, graphic displays and the like. But that = | aoe ceo ii 
wait for another time. What we need today is a breakt "d cee 
ception, a wedge in the door of possibility. Educational E anis 
ship and educational criticism, it seems to n, oll vues rinse 
possibilities, not only for broadening the base of educationa 


ent of 
ies 3 T vement 
but for helping those of us in the arts committed to the impro 

the process of education. 
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That there is an intimate relationship between the assumptions and 
ed to assess educational effectiveness and the kinds 
of programs schools offer is known to all familiar with the forces 
affecting schools. It is my argument that the assumptions and proce- 
al forms of educational evaluation have, in the 
an extremely narrow conception 
ation can be pursued. A wider, 
al evaluation is badly needed. 


Procedures employ 


dures used in convention 
main, been parochial. They represent 
Of the way in which educational evalu 
More generous conception of education 
This paper defines the contours of such a conception. 

Those familiar with the evolution of the evaluation field already 
know that it has been significantly influenced by the assumptions and 
Procedures employed in doing educational research. And educational 
research in turn took as its model the natural sciences and had as its 
Aspiration development of theory and methods that would make 


educational practice scientific. This aspiration is alive and well today. 
€ still aspire to create a scientifically managed form of educational 


Practice, 

Yet, scientific procedures are not the only forms through which 
human understanding is secured and scientific methods are not the only 
Ways through which human influence can be confidently created. What 
I shall do here is to suggest perhaps not 50 much an alternative as 
3 needed supplement to the use of scientific procedures for describ- 
mg, interpreting, and evaluating educational settings. I call this new, 
j ach to educational evaluation an approach that 
requires educational connoisseurship and educational criticism.! The remain- 

er of what I have to say will be devoted to defining the meaning of 


these terms and to describing the way in which they can be used to 


ey a " 
Valuate educational settings. 


n zientifi 
On-scientific appro 
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tot 22 
i i ticism? 
What is Educational Connoisseurship and Cri 


: : ic 

starts not with a scientific paradigm but with an Mp: 

hup e des he assumption that lae ^ui, Viva kp te KA 

ms eee a is attempting to discover GA e rt 2 
ee Maga i zhout the land, 

e applied universally to classrooms throug th Pug 
wea possessing particular personality sic Muri “aed 
dents coming from specific ethnic or class backgroun e buon vis 
enabling teachers and others engaged in Wee e e f 
ability to see and think about what they do. E uca ens rcd età 
occurs in schools is an inordinately complicated ni a a 
contingencies that are extremely difficult to A eem ed ntes 
Connoisseurship in education, as in other areas, is that E Wort 
that makes the appreciation of such complexity eee eee 
seurship is an appreciative art. Appreciation in this eo ana saat 
necessarily a liking or preference for what one has enco 
rather an awareness of its characteristic 

Take an example 
education, that of wine. 
careful attention to wine, 
to discern its most subtle 


s and qualities. NT 
of connoisseurship in a realm simpler Men 
The wine connoisseur has, through e m 
developed a gustatory palate that Ss E ger 
qualities. When he drinks wine it is d id ee à 
àn intention to discern, and With a sct of techniques that he ie a 
examine the range of qualities within the wine upon which 
make his judgments 


i — these 
- Body, color, nose, aftertaste, bite, flavor — td In 

are some of the attributes to which the 
addition, he brings to bear upon his pr 
memory of other wines tasted. These 


form the backdrop for his present e 
It is his refined palate, his knowledg 
previous experience with Wines 
drinking that differentiate his lev 
ordinary drinker of wine, 
are judgments, 
Which are incor 
back to the w 


wine connoisseur ue 
esent experience a gusta "I 
other wines, held in the ee 
Xperience with a particular d pn 
€ of what to look for, his backlo£ 


e a 
itv of wine 
about the quality of ence 
à feri 
ences. Judgments, unlike poe: refet 
: ; tha 
grounded in reasons, reasons th 


P 
: S e variety 
d to other wines of the same V 
seurship in other fie 


cr exam” 
'sseurship in cabinet. making. HOP p 
Similar ability what one currently examines ! the 
ady seen. What is the quality of hat 
many Coats have been applied? qiled- 
Have the Joints been mitered, dovet@ 


a context of ¢ 
varnish that h 
about the Construction? 
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doweled, fi 
Pss hii eu is or tenoned? Are the edges banded and so on. 
nur. A E t en for, being able to recognize skill, form, and 
eee E £ soni of the distinguishing traits of connoisseurship. 
m ieee aped bd "ue fine arts, even more is required for 
thar i ip » c exercised. Works of art havea history, develop in 
ontext, and frequently possess a profundity in conception and 
s wine and cabinets. The poetry of e. e. cum- 
ee a e ie the cinematography of Fellini and 
Oe ipae ie F : de of Ibsen and Genet, the paintings of Rothko; con- 
Awakened T N berg ie to these creations goes well beyond the use of 
pes iex Hil ility. Such works require an ability to recognize both 
y they depart from conventional modes in their respective 


art for 
Ee ^ 3 
only »s To recognize such departures requires an understanding not 
o ^ i í 
the forms the various arts have taken in the past but also an 


under. 5 3 È 2 
standing of the intentions and leading conceptions underlying 


Such ? : ; 
peri bore The problems the artist formulates differ from period to 
od: the a 2 d 

: the problems of Cézanne are not those of Duccio or Bellini or 


ns To appreciate the work of such men requires, therefore, 
Shade XE to the work s formal qualities, but also an under- 
"us i o the ideas that gave rise to the work in the first place. This in 
Which es some understanding of the socio-cultural context in 
. hese artists worked, the sources from which they drew, and the 


'nflue : 
ence their work had upon the work of others. 
art of appreciation, criticism is the art of 


at is not only to discern the character 
event — this is à necessary but 
also aims at providing a 


executi 

Xecution that surpass 

mi S i "S i 
ngs, the music of Stravins 


If c ; xor 

TO connoisscurship is the 
S d ES ] 

and ure, What the critic aims 

` 9 qualities constituting the object or 


Msuff -; 
Sufficie vi 5 see 
Tend cient condition for criticism ~ the 
e A Er 
ut: rms of what 1t 15 that he or she has encountered 


So tl 

h i : s 
i vel of connoisseurship can also enter 
he said, ‘The end of criticism 


work of art. ? Given this view 
of criticism is educational. Its 
from seeing by providing the 
qualities and relationships 
criticism requires connois- 
the skills of criticism. 
a word about what 
ments can be private; one can relish or feel 
he contrary. is a public art. The critic 


as been encountered; he must, in 
f the qualities that constitute the 


critic 
in linguistic te he 
Into m not poss ssing his le lol 
S the reed eig . Dewey put it nicely ise 
criticis ucation of the perception of the 
aim is t fs =a view I share — the function 
tidge o lift the veils that keep the eyes 
;,9€ needed by others to experience 
in some arena of activity. In this sens? 


Sey 
Ishi ; "re 
ip but connoisseurship does not require | 
ittering 


ne 
asl € function as a conno 
iSdain Ne MEIN. Enjoy 
Must n Me Criticism, on t 
Ozlofr" or write about what h 
Ste a rendering O 


the 


isseur without t 
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NOT he qua f his experience when he 
i i IS experien h 
i i e, and the qua lity of p 
work, its significance, 
interacts with it. P M — 
Let's look at a piece of criticism by Max Kozloff as he describes his 


"e nid 
f painti e 7 ish painte 
visit to an exhibition of paintings by the contemporary British p 
Francis Bacon: 


Wandering up and down the ramp of the Francs nee 
exhibition at the Guggenheim Museum on a sunny afternoo 

a grisly experience. The Joys of painting 
brilliant mind are 
ment, 


and the presence of a 
not enough to dispel one’s morbid embarrass- 
as if one had been caught, and had c 
iling at a hanging. . 
ig pex 1 hed aware of his velvety, featherlike white 
strokes, which tickle the navy blue ground and form an urgent 
image all in their own time. only as an irritant. It is rice 
that is, to be cajoled, wheedled and finally seduced into d 
enjoyment of a painted scene whose nature MIENNE PEN 
horror or repulsion. Such are his various tableaux of agn oin 
and murder, although his merely voyeuristic glimpses of male 
Orgies arouse guilt in this same way.? 


aught oneself, 


Kozloff's language is notable on several grounds. First, m 
language itself, independent of its relationship to Bacon's ceca o 
sufficiently rich and vivid almost to enable the reader to experience sen 
quality of what Bacon's Work must be like even if one had never sc€ 


, Rr R " $ j£. paints 
Bacon's Paintings. [ike a good storyteller, Kozloff himself P 
linguistically a visually vivid picture 


Second, Kozloff not only tells us 
feathery Character of the artist's bru its 
that the paintings possess, he also attends to his own experience ~ ht 
quality, its mood, its voyeuristic feelings, ‘as if one had been pr, 
smiling at a hangi g sin not only on the qualities or ps 
Work, but on the iti i$ experience when he interacts with 
Third, notice the that Kozloff uses to render the WO” 
It is a language 

‘smiling at a han 
Poetic. Metapho 
what is usually 


| sred 
of what he has encounte the 
"dine P A 
about the quality of the pain olor 
1 P rer Gi 
ish strokes, the quality of the 


r is the 


Provides a bridge 


: work an? 
i l n the critic's language and the wor 
provides the conditions through which insight is generated. 

Both connoisseur and critics use s | 


at 
F values thé 
Ourse, an array of value 
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focus their perception. One of the essential characteristics of human 
perception is that it is selective. One cannot look at everything at once 
and although characteristics of the perceptual field itself play a role in 
guiding perception, the leading ideas one holds about the arts, wine, or 
cabinetmaking also perform a role in focusing attention. These leading 
ideas and values about what counts grow from tradition and habit as 
well as from implicit and explicit theories about the nature of artistic 
virtue, In the fine arts such theories are explicitly created by aestheti- 
clans and implicitly by the critics themselves. When Roger Fry lauds 
Significant form,” he calls the critics’ attention to the formal structure 
of the work; when Bernard Berenson applauds ‘tactile qualities,’ he 
Teminds us that solidity and volume are crucial considerations in works 
Of visual art; when Leo Tolstoy tells us that good art is sincere, clear, 
and that it establishes a communion among men's feelings he draws our 
attention to moral and ethical considerations that flow from our 


Encounters with art. 

The lesson to be learned here is tha 
Value considerations is rudderless. Seeking an 
Posts. In the arts aesthetic theory provides them. 


t sheer description unguided by 
d selecting require guide- 


oisseurship and 


What is the Relationship of Conn 
onal Phenomena? 


Criticism to the Study of Educati 


Thus far I have devoted my attention to the concepts of connois- 


Scurship and criticism as applied to the arts. But what is the relationship 
ation? How can practices useful in the arts be 


Of thes 
these concepts to educ c 
g the conduct of classrooms? It is to these 


usefi : : 
Sefully employed in studyin 
Questions that we now turn our attention. 


_ It is an old truism that scientific studie 
cfined by the form of research. one has learned to use as by the 


Substantive problems one believes to be significant. Becoming familiar 


With correlation procedures too often leads simply to questions about 
the existence of statistically reliable achieve- 


a conception of achievement that is 
r tools, as useful as they might be 
Indeed, what it means to do any 


s in education are as often 


Si One can correlate: 
educ tests too often leads to 
ing eviscerated. Our | 
ty Y. often become our masters. ^ es Ned y 
Ype of research at all in education 1s defined, stamped, sealed, and 
“PProved by utilizing particular premises and procedures. A brief 
“Xcursion into the pages of the American Educational Research Journal will 
Provide living testimony to the range of such premises and procedures. 
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> IRJ has 
For example, during the past three volume years the AERJ ha 


ere -statistical in 
published over 100 articles. Of these only three were non-statist 
character. 


Yet the range, richness, and complexity Mose pues mt ns 
occurring within classrooms are wider than can be rein beca 
phenomena can only be rendered. It is this richness and this complexit) 
to which educational connoisseurship addresses itself. 

Imagine a ninth grade class in algebra. 
middle-class suburb, is one of those 


school buildings that looks like the district ran out of funds ae 
could be finished. The classroom is a boxlike environment, p 
except for the sundry array of hand-carved initials that Siren $ : 
wooden desks that line it. Not even a nod is given to visual interest. 
The only visual art in it is a dog-eared poster of Smokey the ie 
reminding students to put out their campfires. The rest is wr pe 
light green plaster walls, and small windows well above the - A 
through which students can look out onto the world. Suddenly t 


n i : ; "s even 
buzzer pierces the atmosphere with a baritone voice that startles ev 
the geraniums. To the students itis o 


nly a familiar reminder that class i5 
ready to begin. 

How do these tightly zipped, vivacious y 
What expressions do they wear on their faces? 
their pace, their eyes say about Algebra I to w 
at 10:05? How does the class begin? Is the 
that stimulates, satisfies? Is it one 
enthusiasm that so Many students of the well-to-do do so well? c 

How does the teacher re nts? What does the tone of 
his voice say to those w d? Do you detect the ting’ 
of impatience that humiliates? 


How is the class Paced? Does it have a sense of movement and 
closure? Is competitivenes 


ew 
Mveness engendered by the subtle but pointed 
reminders of extra credit, of the qu; 


: t 
quiz the day after tomorrow, ana t 
ne quality of the ideas and the analyses wit 


forth into the life of the mind? What is this 
ng about algebra and about education to the 
ery day at 10:05? 
qualities, ideas 
night attend. But 
Outside of the 


is to some degree Practi i 
oi acticed dail 
practitioners. The teacher’s ability, f 


The school, in an upper- 
i , rn 
single-storey, try-hard mode 


? 
ouths enter the room! 
What do their posture. 

; 
hich they return each day 


grades for college? What is u 
which the students venture 
teacher, in this settin 
students who meet him evy 

These are some of the 
educational connoisseur n 
is not reserved for those 
connoisseurship 


8. sayir 


y by education? 


+ to judge when chil- 
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dren have had enough of art, maths, reading, or ‘free time’ is a 
judgment made not by applying a theory of motivation or attention, 
but by recognizing the wide range of qualities that the children 
themselves display to those who have learned to see. Walk down any 
school corridor and peek through a window; an educational connois- 
secur can quickly discern important things about life in that classroom. 
Of course judgments, especially those made through windows from 
hallways, can be faulty. Yet the point remains. If one knows how to see 
what one looks at, a great deal of information — what Stephen Pepper 
refers to as 'danda' in contrast to ‘data — can be secured. The teacher 
Who cannot distinguish between the noise of children working and just 
plain noise has not yet developed a basic level of educational connois- 
seurship. 

Listen to the shop talk of teachers, the kind of discourse they carry 
on in the lounge; their shop talk reveals the application of their own 
levels of connoisseurship to the settings in which they work. If teachers 
and school administrators already possess educational connoisseurship, 
then why try to foster it? There are several reasons. In the first place 
connoisseurship, like any art, is capable of refinement. Teachers on 
their own - like all of us — develop whatever connoisseurship they can 
Or need. What is obvious, by definition, we learn to recognize easily 
and early, What is subtle and complex we might never perceive. As 
Ryle? has pointed out, seeing is not simply an act, but an achievement. 
Seeing is a realization secured. Unfortunately, one of the consegienees 
of familiarity is the development of obliviousness. We learn not to see; 
we turn off what we have become accustomed to. Thus, a teacher with 
Years of experience in the classroom or a school administrator with a 
decade behind the desk might develop only enough educational pos 
Noisseurship to enable them to cope at minimal levels d the 
Classroom and school in which they work. Being oblivious to a large 
Portion of their environment they are in no position to bring about 
change, to rectify eductional ills they cannot see, or to d own 
behavior, What is even worse, the conditions and Leges t "d © see 
they might believe to be natural rather than artifactual. : o = ae 
to believe, because of habit reinforced by convention, that the way 


things are is the way they must be. More refined levels of educational 
Connoisseurship could militate against such seductive comforts. l 
In the second place connoisseurship when developed to a high 


degree provides a level of consciousness that makes intellectual clarity 
Possible Many teachers are confronted daily with prescriptions and 
demands from individuals outside the teaching profession — demands 
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that are intended to improve the quality of education within the 
schools. Many of these the teachers feel in their gut to be misguided or 
wrong-headed; the demands somehow fly in the face of what they feel 
to be possible in a classroom or in the best interests of children. Two 
examples should suffice. The pressures toward accountability defined 
in terms of specific operational objectives and precise measurement of 
outcomes are pressures that many teachers dislike. Their distaste for 
these pressures is not due to professional laziness, recalcitrance, OF 
stupidity, but is due to the uneasy feeling that as rational as 3 
means-ends concept of accountability appears to be, it doesn't quite fit 
the educational facts with Which they live and work. Many teachers, if 
you ask them, are unable to state why they feel uneasy. They have a 
difficult time articulating what the flaws are in the often glib prescrip- 
tions that issue from state capitols and from major universities. Yet the 
uneasiness is often ~ not always but often — justified. Some objectives 
one cannot articulate, some goals one does not achieve by the end of the 
academic year, some insights are not measurable, some ends are not 
known until after the fact, some models of educational practice violate 
some visions of the learner and the classroom, Many teachers have 
developed sufficient connoisseurship to feel that something is awry but 


have i i i concep 
nsufficient co to provide a more adequate concep 


| development of higher levels of connots- 
seurship that we have in general at Present might provide new subject 
matters not only for theoretical attention, but for conventional empiri- 
ew method for the teaching 9f 
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The end of criticism, unlike connoisseurship, is that of disclosure. 
Criticism applied to classroom phenomena is the art of saying just what 
It is that is going on in that setting. Take, for example, that mode of 
human performance called teaching. What is it that teachers do when 
they teach? How do they use themselves? How do they move? What 
level of tension, of affect, of spontaneity do they display? To what 
extent do they reveal themselves as persons to the students with whom 
they work? Are they approachable? In what ways? What kinds of 
values, ideas, and covert messages do they emphasize? How, given 
questions such as these, can the qualities to which such questions guide 
us be disclosed? How can they be disclosed in a way that does not rob 
them of their vitality as experienced? Here the educational critic has a 
task similar to his counterpart dealing with live theater. The critic’s task 
in each case is to provide a vivid rendering so that others might learn to 
See what transpires in that beehive of activity called the classroom. 
What the educational critic employs is a form of linguistic artistry 
replete with metaphor, contrast, redundancy, and emphasis that cap- 
tures some aspect of the quality and character of educational life. 

In this task the educational critic does far more than describe 
behavior, A strictly behavioral description of what teachers do would 
Not only avoid dealing with the intentions of the teacher, it would also 
describe in quantitative terms the number of behavioral moves made by 


the teacher, One such description goes like this: 


ily the function of the teacher rather than 
r speaks 85.2 per cent of all structuring 
the pupil speaks only 10.2 per cent. 
n a high of 96.8 per cent in Class 
ass 13, with a median of 86.2 per 
on the other hand, is from 23.6 
sses 9 and 10, with a median 
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per cent in Class 13 to zero in Cla 
percentage of 11.8 per cent. 
3 function of the teacher; in no 
class does the pupil perform this function. When the teacher 
does halt or exclude a subgame. he usually does so in a multiple 
component move in which he also launches a new sub-game. 
acher does not explicitly halt 


More frequently. however. the te i 
or exclude sub-games: rather. he signals the end of one sub- 


game by launching a new sub-game. 


Halting-excluding 1s strictly 


he function of launching by using one of 


Speakers perform t i ng l 
stating propositions or announcing 


three methods: announcing, 
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and stating propositions. As shown in Table eA uai in 
frequent method is announcing; that is, giving pu REA 
about one or more dimensions of the game or p game, 
Speakers launch by announcing in 45.2 per cent ofa ciem 3 
ing components, by announcing and stating propositi | 
34.1 per cent and by stating propositions in only 16.1 per cent. 


Such a description is, of course, useful for some purposes, but it is not 
likely to capture the meaning or char 
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splash in the ocean in Breughel’s painting The Fall of Icarus can 
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because of a paucity of color; one does not condemn Monteverdi 
because his music does not have the melodic line of the romantics. Each 
form ot an art needs to be appraised by the style it represents and the 
Criteria appropriate to it. A lecture is not intrinsically bad and a 
ood, regardless of the number and types of 
There are many types of educational 
excellence and an educational critic should be familiar with them. 

In addition to these competences of the creation of adequate 
educational criticism, the educational critic needs to be able to recog- 


nize what was neglected or rejected as well as what was accepted when 
ach in a classroom. What values are 


ng rejected when one decides to 


discussion intrinsically g 
Interactions in a discussion. 


a teacher uses a particular appro 
being embraced? What values are beir 
Use particular educational procedures? Given the values that appear to 
animate classroom practices, how might they have been employed? In 
short, competent educational criticism requires far more than the 
Writing skills possessed by a good novelist or journalist. It requires a 
broad grasp of educational theory and educational history and it would 
be a distinct advantage for critics to have had experience as classroom 


teachers. 

It is instructive to note that the 
Particularly the type of criticism | am describing does not have a firm or 
Well-developed tradition in schools of education. Such traditions do of 
Course exist in highly sophisticated forms in literature, drama, the 


Visual arts, poetry and music. And cinematography, the art form of the 
a tradition of criticism. The 


twentieth century, is rapidly developing c cr 
volved from different roots, 


study of education in this country has € . : 
those of the natural and social sciences. To do research in education has 


Meant to,do scientific work. To have evidence regarding educational 
Practice has meant to have scientific evidence. Those whose interests 
and aptitudes for studying educational phenomena veered toward the 
 umanistic or artistic modes of conception and expression have, 


Unfortunately, too often been thought of as woolly headed, impres- 
ational connoisseurship and criticism have not 


ata, it seems, has been worth a pound 


type of connoisseurship and 


sists romantics. Educ 
cen encouraged. An ounce of d 
Of insight. 


Can Educational Criticism be Trusted? 


of those who do conventional forms of 
ion centers around the reliability of the 
be confident that the performance of 


One of the persistent concerns 
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: 1 x į 
individuals or groups being sampled is representative or eon 
How can one be sure that the judgments made by experts à ecd 
The question of the dependability of criticism is, too, a imr de oe 
doing criticism. How can we be sure that what educationa ni cmm 
about educational phenomena is not a figment of their imagina eei 
How can we know what confidence we can place in the cri 
description, interpretation, and evaluation of classroom. life? — 

The problem of determining the reliability of the critic's langua g 
is addressed by judging the referential adequacy of what he has to ar 
This is done by empirically testing his remarks against the phenome 
he attempts to describe. Criticism has as its major aim the pemu 
of perception. Therefore, the language used to describe ini we 
phenomena, such as teaching, should disclose aspects of that peroni 
ance that might otherwise not be seen. The critic's language " 
referentially adequate when its referents can be found in the -—— 
event itself. Ifa group of readers cannot find these referents in what p. 
transpired, it may be due to (3) poor critical talk; (b) critical talk that : 
inappropriate for the competencies of the audience listening to it di 
reading it; or (c) an audience so unprepared to perceive that a nuc 


: : r k .ded, Poor 
more powerful educational program for that audience is needed. | 
critical language or in 


appropriate language for a given audience can ie 
problems from which any type of study can suffer. Conventional c ; 
of educational research might also be so poorly articulated that. they 
The technical level of the discourse of con- 

ventional research might, s tly, be inappropriately sophisticated m 
prosaic for a given audience. Insofar as the products of man are to haye 
t between the audience and the messag? 
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instance? How can something as fluid as a classroom be critically 
described and how can such descriptions be tested for their referential 
adequacy? It should be noted that stage plays and orchestra perform- 
ances, too, share some of the fluidity of the classroom or school, yet 
these art forms have a long critical history. What I believe must be done 
to fairly test the referential adequacy of critical discourse is two-fold. 
First, the classroom being studied needs to be visited with sufficient 
persistency to enable the critic to locate its pervasive qualities, those 
qualities through which aspects of its life can be characterized. Class- 
rooms or schools are not so fugitive that their pervasive qualities 
change on a daily basis. What is enduring in a classroom is more likely 
to be educationally significant than what is evanescent. These enduring 
Or pervasive qualities can become objects of critical attention. An 
educational connoisseur should be able to perceive what the critic has 
described when given the opportunity to do so. 

Second, the availability of videotape recordings and cinemato- 
graphy now make it possible to capture and hold episodes of classroom 
life that can be critically described. Such videotaped episodes can then 
be compared with the criticism created and their referential adequacy 
determined. In addition, playback features of videotape make it possi- 
ble to scrutinize expression, tempo. explanation, and movement in 
ways that live situations will not permit. Disputes about the adequacy 
of the criticism can be resolved, at least in principle, by re-examining 
Particular segments of the tape. The technology now available lends 
itself exceedingly well to the work to be done. " j 
One might well ask whether educational connoisseurs iem 
Criticism are likely to lead to useful generalizations about educationa 
Practice. Can the study of a handful of non-randomly selected class- 
rooms yield conclusions that apply to classrooms other than the ones 
Studied? The answer to these questions 15 complex. Insofar as the 
application of critical procedures discloses subtle but important phe- 
nomena that other classrooms and teachers share, then of course the 
i NE : ; j he only way to know that is 

gist of critical disclosure 15 applicable. But t y Y “eer 
to be able to learn from critical discourse what might e wort : ing 
for in other educational situations. In other words, if it is true that the 
universal does indeed reside in the particulars which artistic activity 
Constructs, the renderings of those constructions 1n critical language 
. x that participate in such 


Should open up aspects of classroom life k : 
universals. To know that requires itself a sense o connoisseurship. 
of a standard, what one learns from 


Unlike the automatic application | sti 1 
effective criticism is both a content within a particular classroom and a 
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refined sensibility concerning classrooms that are uscful for studying 
i situations. . . 
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Summary 


What are the major points I have tried to make? First, I have pointed 
out that the methodology of educational evaluation has been dominated 
by scientific assumptions. These assumptions and the methods they 
yield, I have argued, do not exhaust the ways in which men come to 
know. Their exclusive use has led to a limited and parochial conception 
of how educational evaluation can proceed. 

Second, I have described two concepts — educational connois- 
Seurship and educational criticism — concepts embedded not in a 
Scientific tradition, but an artistic one. I have argued that these concepts 
yield procedures that could provide a needed complement to the 
Scientific approaches to evaluation used today. 

Third, I have described the ways in which these concepts might be 
applied to describe, interpret, and evaluate educational settings, and I 
have identified some of the unanswered questions and potential prob- 


lems that flow from their use. 
But most importantly, I ha 

through which educational practice mig 

My hope is that the vision you secured throug 


attractive and promising. . 
. These are the things I have said. I would like to conclude by 
identifying some of the things I neglected saying. I have not talked 
about the possibility of creating courses in schools of education devoted 
to educational connoisseurship and criticism. I have not described the 
Ways in which these concepts might be used to evaluate the products 
children create in schools. I have not discussed the training of educa- 
tional connoisseurs and critics, nor have I mentioned the possibility of 
and books in education that present and analyze 
al settings. I have totally neglected 
talking about new forms through which the results of educational 
Evaluations can be reported, forms that rely on film, videotape, taped 
Interviews, logs, visual displays, and the like. I have not suggested the 
Possibility that doctoral dissertations might someday not need to be 
hown on film with an 


M i rn ibrary sł elves but s 
nd in book form for libra y she ves, 
narrative. I have not talked about what the 


accompanying perceptive ? 
Pemi a lh iili might mean for that proportion of 
doctoral students who now fecl compelled to be junior psychologists in 
Order to do studies they do not believe in so that they can get their 
PhDs. I haven't talked about the potential long term political conse- 
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There is a problem that is receiving little attention today, the demise of 
the balanced curriculum. Amidst the demands for a return to the 
educational virtues of the past, curricular balance seems to be an 
abandoned idea, a romantic notion, appropriate perhaps during an era 
of greater educational latitude, but not particularly appropriate for 


today's educational world. 


The Unbalanced Curriculum 


My thesis is simple and straightforward. I believe the current emphasis 
on the production of measurable competencies in the three Rs is 
Creating an unbalanced curriculum that will, in the long run, weaken 
rather than strengthen the quality of children's education. This chapter 
aims to provide the grounds for this belief and to lay a foundation upon 
Which a balanced curriculum can be built. 

If one reviews the research that has been done on methods of 
teaching, on forms of grouping students, and on teacher personality 
and their effects, one will find that one of the most important variables 
that has been discovered that influences what students learn in school is 
What students are given an opportunity to learn.' This mind-shattering 
generalization (long known by anyone free from the blinders of much 
professional socialization) has profound implications for curriculum 
decision-making. From it one can infer that one of the most important 
curriculum decisions that can be made is deciding what to teach. 
Content inclusion and content exclusion decisions define the para- 
great deal of what students learn is to be found. 
hat the curriculum shall consist of with respect 
decisions define the 


meters within which a 
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opportunities students will have for learning that content, but "ome 
they also define for students what is regarded as important ya wen 

Time is one of our most precious resources. Once it is used, it 15 
gone, never to return again. It is, in this sense, a limited and exhaustible 
commodity. Thus, what we choose to 'spend' time on says something 
about what we value. Decisions about curriculum content and the 
amount of time devoted to given content areas therefore not only 
influence the opportunities children have to learn, but they also in- 
fluence what children perceive to be 


of value in the school and in the 
culture-at-large. 


If one wanted to secure an operational definition of what is valued 
in school, one could do little better than to calculate the amount of 
instructional time devoted to the teaching of content areas within the 
curriculum. If this calculation is made, it will become quickly apparent 
that some areas receive a great deal more attention than others, For 
example, at the elementary level about 60-70 per cent of all formal 
teaching is devoted to the language arts and arithmetic. If we calculate 
the amount of time devoted to, say, music or art, it turns out that about 
three per cent of school time each week is devoted to these fields. On 
the average, art and music are taught about one half-hour to about one 
hour per week. Thus, children spend more time at recess than they do 
studying either art or music in the schools. 


I use art and music only as examples. The social studies, the 
sciences, field trips, and other activities in content areas once believed 
important for children are also casualties of current educational priori- 
ties. Increasingly, more and more teachers are having less and less time 
to devote to the social studies, science, or drama, or to take field trips 
and the like. 

Although the amount of time 
powerful index of what we val 
devoted to various fields of stu 
youngsters what is valued. Consi 
When a subject is taught also say 


devoted to different content arcas is à 
ue in schools, the amount of time 
dy is not the only cue that teaches 
der, for example, the location of time- 
s something about what is important. 

Art and music are taught in the afternoon, not in the morning. In the 
morning, children need to think; thus reading and arithmetic are taught 
in this part of the day. When youngsters do not have to think, or when 
they do not have to think as clearly, the ‘noncognitive’ fields can be 
attended to. Thus, S are for cognition and afternoons for 
affect. T 
Consider further 
they are taught on T 


morning 


which afternoons the arts are 


taught. Very often 
hursday, 


9r. more likely, on Friday. Again. the 
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point here is not specific to art or music, but rather to the means 
through which the use of time teaches children what schools value. The 
amount of time and the location of time are two such means. 

Well, what does this all have to do with balance in the curriculum? 
What is the relationship between time spent and children’s opportuni- 
ties to learn? In the simplest terms, it is not possible to have any 
semblance of curriculum balance whatsoever if the content areas needed 
for such balance are absent from the curriculum or given so little time 
that their effectiveness is neutralized. If one of the most significant 
factors influencing learning in school is the opportunity to learn, then 
the lack of opportunity to deal with particular content fields vitiates the 
child’s opportunity to learn what those fields have to provide. A 
decision to teach X in a program that has time constraints is also a 
decision not to teach Y.? Current pressures upon teachers, supervisors, 
and school administrators are leading to an ill-conceived use of school 
time that may have short-term gains, but will have, I believe, long- 
term costs. It is to the grounds for curriculum balance and the costs of 


its neglect that I now turn. 


Symbol Systems and Modes of Consciousness 


Human beings possess the capacity to contact and construe reality in a 
variety of ways. The sensory and symbol systems that humans have 
invented to express what they have come to know create different 
forms of awareness and make different modes of understanding 
possible. With our sensory systems, we experience various aspects ofa 
multidimensional reality. This is what I mean. Consider autumn. 
Recollect what it means. Conjure up an image of its features. Autumn 
for some is the last three months of the Julian calendar. For others, it is 
the period in the second half of the year when light and darkness are of 
equal proportion. Autumn for others still is the end of summer, and for 
teachers, autumn is the psychological start of à new year. 

But autumn can also mean the crunch of leaves as you trample 
through a favorite forest. It might mean the crackle and snap of burning 
branches, or their special aroma wafting from the flames. For some, 
autumn might mean the blaze of orange, yellow, and light green leaves 
that stand crisply against a clear and bright blue sky. For others, 
autumin is a special feel to the breeze, a kind of soft chill that heralds the 
coming of winter. Which one is the real autumn? Autumn is not one 


thing, it is many. We have the capacity to know autumn in the various 
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ways in which it can be known, and we have the ability to conceptual- 
ize, to conjure in the mind's eye images of sound, sight, smell, and 
touch to help us recall the ways in which autumn is known to us. 
Now the ability to use these sensory systems is to some degree an 
automatic consequence of maturation. Humans are born with the 
capacity to see and to hear, to taste and to fecl, but the development of 
these capacities to a point beyond their uses for survival is a cultural 
achievement. We do not, simply as a result of maturation, develop 
highly refined forms of intelligence in their use. The ability to see what 
is subtle, to taste what is delicate, to hear what is muted, and to fecl 
what is fleeting, is a result of learning. Culture provides for the 
development of some of these abilities, but neglects others.? 
. The cultivation of Sensory systems requires the development of 
intelligence in those modes of perception in which the systems func- 
tion. But the ability to transform what those systems provide into à 
public form requires an ability to use the symbol systems that pervade 
the culture, * Each symbol System — mathematics, the sciences, art, 
music, literature, poetry, and the like — functions as a means for both 
the conceptualization of ideas about aspects of reality and as a means for 
conveying what one knows to others. Each symbol system has unique 
capabilities, Each symbol system sets parameters upon what can be 
conceived and what can be expressed. Thus, through painting we are 
us oe in ways that only the visual arts make possible. 
) Y we can know autumn in ways that only poems can 
provide. Through botany we are able to know autumn in ways that 
only botanists can convey. How autumn is conceived and, hence, what 


we know i 
7 "ii about it depends upon the symbol systems we use or choose 
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quality of life we call suspense if the composer and the musician are 
competent to write and to play it. 

Compare this scenario with a situation in which suspense is to be 
created through sculpture. Here the problems become formidable. It 
becomes difficult even to conceive of the ways in which such a concept 
might be conveyed through sculpture, a symbol system that is spatial 
rather than temporal. Suspense is a temporal phenomenon as are music 
and language. These symbol systems lend themselves better to the 
expression of what is a temporal experience than a symbol system that 
is spatial.? 

Consider another example. Suppose for a moment that you were 
moving to another part of the country and that you asked a friend to 
look around for an apartment for you. Your friend writes back and says 
that he or she has found an apartment, but that it will need new 
carpeting since the existing carpeting is badly worn. What kind of 
additional information would you want from your friend? More than 
likely you would want to know how much carpeting is needed, and, 
for that kind of knowledge, the appropriate symbol system is arithme- 
tic. If you wanted to know how much carpeting is needed, you would 
not want a picture of the living room, you would want a set of 
numbers. But, if you wanted to know what the living room looked 
ike, you would not want a set of numbers, you would want a set of 
pictures. A particular symbol system is useful for some types of 
information, but not for others, and vice versa. Thus, when we choose 
to become ‘literate’ in the use of particular symbol systems, we also 
begin to define for ourselves what we are capable of conceiving and 
how we can convey what we have conceived to others. 


Learning to Write Means Learning to See 


The relationship between a symbol system as a mode of conception and 
its public manifestation in, say, mathematics, literature, or art is not 
simply a one-way street. That is, it is not simply the case that the mode 
in which conceptualization takes place is the form in which expression 
must occur. Put another way, because I am able to visualize certain 
features of a reality does not mean that that reality must be symbolized 
visually. One can conceptualize in one mode and express in another. In 
this sense, there is a rich and productive interaction between modes of 


conceptualization (which, incidentally, are themselves symbolic since 
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all aspects of reality are abstracted for conception) and A tai 
chooses to use to publicly render what one has conceptualize |I is EM 
the most vivid example of this is to be found in literature, Consider pd 
following passage from Annie Dillard's book Pilgrim at Tinker Creek: 


The shadow’s the thing. Outside shadows are blue, I read, 
because they are lighted by the blue sky and not the yellow sun. 
Their blueness bespeaks infinitesimal particles scattered down 
inestimable distance. Muslims, whose religion bans representa- 
tional art as idolatrous, don't observe the rule strictly; but they 
do forbid sculpture, because it casts a shadow. So shadows 
define the real. If I no longer see shadows as ‘dark marks,’ as do 
the newly sighted, then I see them as making some sort of sense 
of the light, They give the light distance; they put it in its place. 
They inform my eyes of my location here, here O Israel, here in 
the world’s flawed sculpture, here in the flickering shade of the 
nothingness between me and the light. 

Now that shadow has dissolved the heavens’ blue dome, I 
can see Andromeda again; I stand pressed to the window, rapt 
and shrunk in the galaxy’s chill glare. ‘Nostalgia of the Infinite, 
Chirico; cast shadows stream across the sunlit courtyard, 
gouging canyons. There is a sense in which shadows are 
actually cast, hurled with a power, cast as Ishmael was cast, out, 
with a flinging force. This is the blue strip running through 
creation, the icy roadside stream on whose banks the mantis 
mates, in whose unweighted waters the giant water bud sips 
frogs. Shadow Creek is the blue subterranean stream that chills 
Carvin’s Creek and Tinker Creek; it cuts like ice under the ribs 
of the mountains, Tinker and Dead Man. Shadow Creek storms 
through limestone vaults under forests, or surfaces anywhere, 
damp, on the underside of a leaf. I wring it from rocks; it seeps 
into my cup. Chasms open at the glance of an eye; the ground 
parts like a wind-rent cloud over stars. Shadow Creek: on my 
last walk to the mailbox I may find myself knee-deep in its 


sucking, frigid pools. | must either wear rubber boots, or dance 
to keep warm.” 


fe rite. She had to be able to visualize, to 
orm concepts of the real hich she Previously had attended. Out 
Wl experiential content for her literature. 

nat made her book Possible was nor so-called ‘writing skills.’ it 
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surely wasn't the rote application of the rules of grammar or punctua- 
tion, it was first the capacity to see, second the ability to conceptualize 
what had been seen, and third, the ability to transform those concep- 
tions into a form that rendered them vivid. Her eyes, which are a part 
of the mind, provided the content that made her writing possible.’ 

But the influence does not stop there. What Annie Dillard has 
given us is literature, but what her literature helps us do is to see. Once 
having read her book, we can never see a creek or a shadow in quite the 
same way as we once did. Her writing becomes a means for guiding 
our attention by making vivid what was previously ignored. Thus, 
Annie Dillard's eyes make her literature possible, and her literature 
gives vision to our eyes. The circle is completed. 

This relationship between seeing and writing, and writing and 
seeing holds, a fortiori, in all of the modes through which human 
conception and expression occur. The concepts we learn in mathema- 
tics facilitate forms of cognition that can have their expression in music. 
Pythagoras is perhaps the most stunning example. What we are able to 
understand through poetry can contribute to the creation of penetrating 
theory in the social sciences. The mind draws upon a variety of forms 
of knowing to give birth to ideas and these ideas, I am arguing, need 
not be expressed in the modes within which the conceptualization has 
Occurred. Consider what Einstein had to say about the role of 
visualization in his own work in mathematics. 


The words or the language, as they are written or spoken, do 
not seem to play any role in my mechanism of thought. The 
psychical entities which seem to serve as elements in thought 
are certain signs and more or less clear images which can be 
‘voluntarily’ reproduced or combined. . . . But taken from a 
psychological viewpoint, this combinatory play seems to be the 
essential feature in productive thought — before there is any 
connection with logical construction in words or other kinds of 
can be communicated to others. The above- 


signs which oll 
e are, in my case, of visual and some of 


mentioned elements i 
muscular type. Conventional words or other signs have to be 


sought for laboriously only in a secondary stage. when the 
mentioned associative play is sufficiently established and can be 


reproduced at will." 


Einstein was, of course, a genius. But the processes he identified 


are not unique to geniuses. : , PU 
What does all of this mean for a rationale for curriculum? Simply 
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this, if the ability to use symbol systems for purposes A ER pne 
tion and expression are, at least in part, a result of cultivation, t us 
would seem to follow that programs that deny students opone : 
to learn to use such systems of thought and expression deprive them o 
the kinds of meaning that they can learn to create. ; 
Put in terms of a value statement, we can now state: If education 
has as one of its major aims the development of each child s ability i 
create meaning from experience, and if the construction of Mex 
requires the use of skills applied within a symbol system, then id 
absence of such systems within the curriculum is an impoverishment o 
the quality of education children receive. ) 
Viewed from this perspective, balance in the curriculum is nor 
simply a plea for the equal representation of cultural artifacts, but vni 
an imperative for helping students learn how to expand their modes o 


h : ^ $ eee eption 
consciousness. Balance in the curriculum in this view is a concep 
rooted in an understandin 


" n is 
g of the nature and scope of cognition. It 
not the case 


that certain cultural forms, such as the arts, to name but 
One example, are affective and mathematics cognitive. It is the case that 
each of the major cultural forms we call the 
social studies and the humanities are symbol 1 
in order to know. They are all cognitive. Symbolic processes are ak 
means through which consciousness is articulated, and they are also the 
means through which what has become conscious can be publicly 
shared. 


arts and the sciences, the 
systems that humans use 


The structure or s 
technical: They are 
meaning is to be secu 
these publicly 


4 ^ S > and 

yntax of such public forms are often subtle ir 
c eed 4 

encoded forms that one must learn to 'read 


i api [9] 

red. A school curriculum that neglects attention t 

1 coded symbolic forms diminisl 

nities to think in the modes th ] 
Ecke agp N ANDES ; f visua 

lum restricts the child’s Opportunity to refine incipient skills of visual 

perception. It diminishes 


su itory, and to the imaginative are crucia 
Cognitive forms of deprivati te 


"- i ¢ 9n cannot be isolated toa compartment 
SE PRONTA hat often serves as a convenient but mislead- 


V : n mmpoverished view of education. The min 
Is of a piece, 
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balanced curriculum makes possible is not a high priority in American 
schooling. The public has been told that children no longer read as well 
as they once did, that they have difficulty spelling, that their writing 
skills are less than they ought to be. We have developed and used 
various kinds of tests to provide ‘scientific’ evidence of the decline in 
students’ ability, and the public now expects these matters to be 
remedied. For classrooms throughout the nation, this has resulted in a 
return to the so-called basics and to a neglect of other forms of 
understanding that a balanced curriculum represents. Even university 
professors of education who ought to know better use extraordinarily 
limited data to support beliefs about educational decline and suggest or 
imply that the appropriate remedy is to do more of the same. In short, 
we have coped with the pressures put upon the schools by looking for 
short-term gains in the ‘basics’ at a cost of neglecting what tests like the 
California Test of Basic Skills do not measure. 

[t is not likely, in my view, that devoting more time to what now 
already consumes 60 to 70 per cent of instructional time in school is the 
way to improve what we are doing. The fact of the matter is, that if 
there is a serious problem regarding reading. writing, and arithmetic, 
we don't know what the nature of the problem is. We don't know 


because we haven't looked. Measuring symptoms is not an adequate 


way to locate causes, and testing, whether norm or criterion refer- 


enced, will not provide the kind of information teachers need to 
what thev do. What is needed is attention to the processes of 
of forms of disclosure that can capture and 
settings we call classrooms and schools. I 
have suggested in this paper that the kind of symbol systems one 
chooses to use sets parameters on what one can say. The form 
influences the message. If this is true, then it follows that numbers are 


but one symbol system for describing reality, and it is one that provides 


useful information for some things. but not for everything. Unfortu- 
we in our educational culture have used this form as the sine qua 


non of objective assessment and have therefore limited, inadvertently, 
can know about what we are doing. In education, we need to 


what we c ! 
catch many fish, but we have used nets that let many of the most 


interesting ones slip through. 


improve 
classroom life and the use 
convey what goes on in those 


nately, 


Toward Balance in Educational Evaluation 
is that the line of argument I have advanced with 


What I am suggesting t T 
lum has direct implications for the way in 


respect to a balanced curricu 
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which we conceive of evaluation. If balance in curriculum is ardeo 
help children learn to experience the world widely, so too "e d 
approaches we use to evaluate. One symbol system cannot pro coin 
richness of view that we need. Ironically, the aspiration to provi dien 
unbiased, objective description of what students learn and how teac e 
teach by measuring the extent to which objectives have been reac e 
and by counting the moves or utterances teachers make in 
classroom often distorts the very reality such procedures aim to 
describe. The limited perspective our present methods of evaluation 
employ too frequently leads us to accept the part for the whole. 1 
A balanced curriculum needs to be complemented by a balance 
approach to evaluation. To do the latter will require a radically n 
basis for work in this field. This new work will require a model o 
inquiry that includes not only scientific premises and procedures, 2 
artistic ones as well. It will be qualitative as well as quantitative. We 


E : nsitive and 
need first of all to visit classrooms and observe with a sensitive a 
informed eye what the processes 


are that occur in such settings. We 
need, in my view, 


to see at least as much as we need to count. We need, 
I believe, to develop what I have called educational connoisseurship, Rm 
art that is concerned essentially with the appreciation of what one 
attends to. In the arts, connoisseurship has a long tradition. Those gis 
appreciate music, the visual arts, theatre, ballet, and those who have 
taken the time, expended the energy, and who have learned E 
appreciate the important subtleties of these art forms have develope 


: i : : >in 
high degrees of connoisseurship. We need the analogue to this mode 
the appreciation of classroom lif. 


i: 
; : in each 
To some extent we already have educational connoisseurs in eac 
school. I am speaking h 


ere of teachers. I would like one day to see 
schools in which teachers can function as professional nolo 
where a part of their professional role Was to visit the classrooms o 
their colleagues, and to observe and share with them in a supportive, 
informed, and useful way what they have seen. Less professional 


TER: Á E : ray to 
isolation and more professional communication might go along way t 


help all teachers Secure more distance and hence to better understan 
their own teaching. 


But to share what one 


ducational triticisy 


— rrote 
l n. The end of criticism, wro 
re-education of percepti 


AE. cou te £0 
on.!! The critic s function is € 
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serve as a midwife to perception. The educational critic provides a 
description, interpretation, and evaluation of the classrooms he or she 
has seen, and through that process raises the level of awareness that a 
teacher can secure. Simply knowing the final score of the game after it 
is Over is not very useful. What we need is a vivid rendering of how that 
game is being played. Educational connoisseurs who can function as 
educational critics can render that service and make it vivid. At 
Stanford, seven doctoral dissertations have been completed that do just 
that. ? 

We also need to use symbol systems that are employed in film, that 
use teacher logs and student interviews, and that employ graphic visual 
analysis of the work students create. We need slides of classroom 
activity and photos of work in progress. In short, we need to use an 
approach to educational evaluation that capitalizes on our human 
capacity to come to know reality in its multidimensional richness. The 
reduction of this richness of a single symbol system is an impoverish- 
ment of our ability to understand its multiple features. I am happy to 
say that the foundations for the work I have just described are well 
underway. Such work is being done not only in the United States, but 
in England and in Europe. I speak here of the work of Phillip Jackson of 
the University of Chicago, whose book Life in Classrooms!? did so 
much to demonstrate the power of critical description. I speak of the 
work of Robert Stake at the University of Illinois, whose ‘responsive 
evaluation'!* advocates the use of a wide variety of data and methods 
for evaluating educational practice. I speak of the work of Parlett and 
Hamilton in England and their concern with — 'illuminative 
evaluation, ? and the work of Hamilton, Jenkins, King, McDonald, 
and Parlett represented in their recent book, Beyond the Numbers 
Game,'® a book, like George Willis’ new book, Qualitative. Evalua- 
tion," that emphasizes non-conventional approaches to evaluation. 
And I speak of Fred Erickson's educational ethnographic work at 
Harvard that attempts to describe in fine detail what happens in 
classrooms.!® These scholars are swimming against the current tide, 
but, nevertheless, contributing to the development of an approach to 


evaluation that will complement the conventional forms of evaluation 


that have dominated our thinking since the turn of the century. 

In the long run, we need a curriculum for children that docs justice 
to the scope of their minds, and we need evaluation practices that do 
justice to the lives that students and teachers lead in classrooms. Even 
though the current educational climate adumbrates another image, I 
believe we are at the threshold of realizing these new-found aspirations 
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for 


i i icula that 
education. Someday I believe we shall see school curricul 


make wide forms of knowing possible and modes ea, ee 
capture the richness of their consequences. When t at cliens 
educational inquiry as it occurs in teaching, evaluation, n io. > 
will be recognized as both art and science, and the P ee 
Man's capacity to understand will provide the grounds for wh: 
teach and how we come to know our achievements. 
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At present a major anomaly exists in the field of education both in 
England and in the United States. The anomaly I speak of is the 
growing concern among lay people and professionals alike that schools 
are not doing as well as they once were and that if the educational 
quality of the past is to be recaptured we must emphasize the ‘basics’, 
we must return to what is truly fundamental in schooling, namely, 
teaching children to read, to write and to compute. This concern with 
the basics is exacerbated by information given to the public that test 
scores are slipping and have been for quite a few years. Since 1970 in the 
United States the drop in Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores has been 30 
points in the verbal and 50 points in the mathematical sections of the 
test. To ensure that appropriate efforts are made to pay attention to 
these areas of performance, proficiency tests are being mandated by the 
States and minimum performance levels are being established that must 
be met by any student seeking a graduation diploma.’ ‘Back to basics’ 


and ‘minimum standards’ are the watchwords. 
These concerns are not limited to the United States. In Calgary, 


Canada, recent headlines read: ‘Education Report: Go Back to 3Rs’.? 
And in England a national project has been undertaken by the 
Department of Education and Science that would provide. for the 
English what the National Assessment Program has provided for 
Americans: quantitative indices of the educational health of the nation. 

While this concern with the so-called basics and their assessment is 
going on, there is another movement developing simultaneously. That 
movement is concerned with the creation of a fundamentally different 
conception of education, in particular educational evaluation. It is this 
new movement, born and nurtured within the university that serves as 
the conceptual and philosophic antithesis to a conception of education 
limited to the three Rs and to a form of evaluation limited to 


quantitative description. 
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The movement I speak of is the growing interest among mend 
in the use of qualitative forms of inquiry in education. Like im 
so-called ‘back to basics’ movement, this interest is not limited to bn 
United States. In. England it is represented in the work of P 
MacDonald, Lawrence Stenhouse and Malcolm Parlett: in Scotland d 
David Hamilton; in Norway by Torsten Harbo: in Germany by 
Hartmut von Hentig; and in the United States by Stake, Jaakson 
Eisner, Willis, Mann, Walker, Huebner, and a host of others. What we 
see emerging in the university is the epistemological and methodolo- 
gical opposite of what is being advocated as desirable for the schools. 
It is this new movement, this growing intere 
qualitative forms of inquiry in education th : i 
chapter. To my mind this growing interest represents one of the gost 
radical and promising developments in education since the turn of the 
century, since it aims to explore and exploit a fundamentally different 
set of assumptions about the nature of knowledge than the view that 
has dominated education since 1900, at least in the United States. 

By qualitative forms of inquiry I mean that form of inquiry that 
seeks the creation of qualities that are e 


i ee kS 
xpressively patterned, that oie 
i i i i > /O 
the explication of wholes as a primary aim, that emphasizes the study 
configurations rather than 


isolated entities, that regards expressive 

narratives and visuals as appropriate vehicles for communication. 
Qualitative methods tend to emphasize the importance of context 4 
understanding, they tend to place great emphasis on the historica 
conditions within which events and situations occur, and they tend to 
argue that pieces cannot be understood aside from their relationship to 
the whole in which they participate. To understand an event OF 
must perceive it as an aspect of a larger pattern, rather 


situation one 
than as an entity whose characteristics can be isolated and reduced to 
quantities. 


To emphasize, as I have 
qualitative inquiry is not to 


st in the exploration of 
at I wish to discuss in this 


Just done, the distinctive characteristics of 
suggest that those who use such methods 

reject quantitative procedures. They do not. What they do reject is the 
assumption that objectivity can only be secured through quantitative OT 
scientific methods. They reject the claim — implicit or explicit — that 
rigour in educational inquiry requires the use of methods that result in 
conclusions that can be stated in terms of probabilities. Let the problem 
determine the method, not vice versa.4 Thus what we find are 
ultiple set of approaches to the ways in which 


arguments for am 
al inquiry can be pursued. The methods must be broadened. 


education 
As I see it, the Motives for the devel 
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in education emanate from three major sources. First, there are those 
whose interest stems from political motives. These individuals view the 
schools as an institutionalized conspiracy to keep children dependent, 
ill-informed and tolerant of mindless tasks so that when they become 
adults they will fit into the existing social order. To such individuals the 
feckless character of schools is not indicative of failure but of success. 
Schools, they believe, were and are intended to be a mindless experi- 
ence for the young. Because the research establishment and the testing 
industry participate in this subterfuge, they are important targets to 
attack. Critical methods, particularly those that illuminate the kinds of 
experience that teachers and students have in schools, hold promise for 
raising the public's level of critical awareness. In addition, such 
methods have a kind of emotional impact in revealing what really goes 
on in schools, and thus might lead the public to seck significant changes 
in the structure and goals of schooling. For many of those politically 
motivated the use of qualitative methods is more compatible with a 
socialistic society or a Marxist-socialistic philosophy. Qualitative 
methods of evaluation, they believe, might make a significant contribu- 
tion to the realization of such ends. 

The second motive for the development of qualitative approaches 
to educational inquiry is methodological. Many of those interested in 
the uses of such methods regard laboratory research procedures associ- 
ated with educational psychology as inappropriate for the study of 
classroom life and desire a more flexible and naturalistic approach to 
inquiry. For such individuals, ethnography, for example, provides a 
more desirable and more appropriate alternative. By attending to the 
context as a whole and by observing what naturally transpires without 
intervention by experimenters, a more valid picture of educational life 
can be secured. With more valid data, the likelihood of developing 
theory that is useful for understanding classrooms, teaching, and 
schooling is increased. 

It should be noted that the motives here are not necessarily political 
in character. What those who wish to extend the methods of inquiry in 
education seck is not necessarily the radical reform of school or society, 
but the widening of legitimate procedures for research and evaluation. 
They frequently find the dominant view of research parochial and the 
methods for evaluating what students learn superficial. 

The third motive for the development of qualitative approaches to 
evaluation is at base epistemological. Those moved by this ideal regard 
scientific epistemology as inadequate by itself for articulating all that 
needs to be known about schools, classrooms, teaching. and learning. 
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Scientific and quantitative methods are important utilities for pega 
some aspects of educational life and their consequences, but they pi S 
too limited to be the exclusive or even the dominant set of methods. m 
complement these methods of evaluation, evaluators must UM 
qualities that pervade classrooms, the experience that students have 
schools, and the character of the work that children produce. To sec 
these qualities requires a perceptive eye, an ability to employ theory m 
order to understand what is seen and a grounded set of educationa 
values so that an appraisal of the educational significance of what has 
been seen can be determined. E 

But what is equally as important as perceiving the qualities that 
constitute classroom life is the ability to convey these qualities to 
others. For this to occur the methods used must be artistically critical. 
The educational critic must be able to create, render, portray, and 
disclose in such a way that the reader will be able to empathetically 


BS : : X iti ing 
Participate in the events described. The language of the critic using 
qualitative methods capitalizes on the 


from the ideal of emotional neutrality 
sciences, 


role of emotion in knowing. Far 
so often aspired to in the social 
the educational critic exploits the potential of language to 
further human understanding. The language she or he uses is expres- 
sive, so that the kind of understanding the reader can secure is one um 
reaches into the deeper levels of meaning children secure from schoo 


1 2 wr iN age is a 
experience. To convey such meaning, the artistic use of language 1 
necessity. 


The import of this orienta 
several reasons. First 
used to evaluate stud 
on the kinds of prior 
ment, defined in ter 
specific subject area 
devote attention to t 
neglect entirely area 
counted, counts. 


tion for education is significant for 
. it has long been recognized that the procedures 
ents, teachers and schools have a profound effect 
ities that the curriculum reflects. When achieve- 
ms of standardized forms of performance within 
s becomes salient, it is likely that teachers will 
hose areas and in the Process place less emphasis or 
s that are not defined by test performance. What 15 
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sents a clear articulation of school district priorities. It does not mean 
much to express a commitment to goals that will not be used to 
appraise the quality of what has occurred in classrooms. Teachers, like 
students, know what counts: the use of standardized achievement tests 
provides vivid testimony. Thus, teachers who are to look effective 
must do so by having their students do well on the tests that are used. 
In the process of adaptation many professional values are often com- 
promised. Survival is still a basic biological need. 

The criteria that apply to teachers also apply to school administra- 
tors. In the United States school principals (headteachers and headmas- 
ters) as well as superintendents of local education authorities hold no 
tenure in their positions. While these administrators cannot be easily 
fired from the teaching force, their ability to maintain their administra- 
tive positions (and the salaries that come with them) is dependent upon 
having the positive regard of the school board and the community. To 
have this regard the schools for which they are responsible must 
provide what lay people regard as quality education. When quality 
education is defined by test performance, how students do on tests is 
critically related to how well the public believe administrators are 
doing. Thus, the circle is completed. Those who design the methods of 
evaluation have a profound effect on the priorities that are held within 
schools. The climate, tone, emphasis and allocation of resources are all 
significantly influenced by the standardized and quantified rites of 
passage that are becoming increasingly important in the schools. 

It is for these reasons that the significance of qualitative approaches 
to educational inquiry are so important. Schoolmen have been woeful- 
ly derelict in giving the public anything other than standardized 
methods for appraising educational quality. There have been few 
alternatives to highly reductionistic indices of learning available. By 
developing, not so much alternatives, but complements to the conven- 
tional approaches to evaluation and research, the possibility of balance 
in view, in method and in ‘data’ can be created — at least in principle. 

What is it that qualitative methods of inquiry provide and can they 
be regarded as humanistic? What is it that such a view illuminates that 
more conventional methods neglect? What are the potential second- 
order effects that emanate from the assumptions used in qualitative 
forms of inquiry in education? : 

As I have already indicated, qualitative forms of inquiry are 
typically focused upon patterns of phenomena within a more complex 
configuration rather than on the experimental isolation of casual 
variables. This means, in practice, the need to view a situation in a way 
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that seeks meaning in the culture of the situation rather than in the 
manifest behaviour of individuals. To say this is to embrace a view of 
enquiry that regards manifest behaviour as meaningless unless it is 
related to a larger cultural network. The classroom provides that 
network. To the qualitative inquirer this means that one must try to 
uncover the meaning of action, moves, behaviours, and not simply the 
fact that behaviour has occurred. 3 
Now the import of this orientation is critical in a period in which 
performance standards are sought after regardless of the means used to 
achieve such standards. The qualitative inquirer in education is likely to 
be interested in the meaning of the move perhaps even more than the 
move itself. Thus, he is in a position to explicate the costs as well as the 
benefits of certain forms of achievement. By attending to meaning 
rather than to behaviour as such, by relating behaviour to culture, and 
by paying attention to process as it develops within classrooms and 


schools, the qualitative inquirer is in a position to secure a much more 


complex view of educational situations. For many, I suppose, a more 
complex view might be regarded as somewhat of a liability, but the 
cost of simplistic conclusions about the quality of education are far 
greater than most lay people realize. There might not be any adequate 
way to describe the outcomes of schooling that can be reduced to 
numerical indices, It is precisely in the illumination of the complexities 
and richness of educational life that qualitative inquiry in education 


holds MS greatest promise. Rather than reduce the human mind to a 
single score, qualitatiy 
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information provided is even less satisfactory. The measured outcomes 
that achievement tests provide say nothing about the antecedents of 
those outcomes; perhaps that is why classroom teachers find them so 
unhelpful. Knowing the outcome of the game, so to speak, tells you 
nothing about how it is played, whether the problem — if there is a 
problem — is with the pitching, the hitting, or the fielding; the lack of an 
adequate goalie, swift wings, effective strikers, or a smart midfielder. 
What we have in achievement test data are consequences, and only a 
small portion of them at that. 

Yet it is these outcomes that the public seeks to know more about. 
And the risk, of course, in acceding to their wishes is one of using 
whatever means necessary to provide the public with what will make it 
content. In the process children may be sacrificed educationally for the 
seductive comforts of high test scores. 

Because qualitative methods of evaluation pay special attention to 
the processes of schooling they have the potential to provide the 
illumination and insight that will help lay people and educators alike 
secure a more adequate understanding of what goes on in schools. At 
present this understanding is minimal. The conventional methods of 
evaluation, as I have already indicated, have focused on outcomes, not 
processes. Research in education of an experimental variety has mini- 
mized extended contact with classrooms; classrooms are conceptually 
messy, difficult (even impossible) to control, and confound effects so 
that the identification of causes is formidable.’ In the pursuit of 
precision and generalizability the major subject matters of educational 
practice have too often fallen by the wayside. 

There is another potential value in qualitative forms of inquiry that 
deserves special mention. That value is in their potential to enable 
readers to empathetically participate in the events that the writing 
describes. To be able to use written material this way, the material itself 
has to be created as an art form. To create such writing requires a 
willingness and an ability to pay attention to the form of expression, to 
the use of metaphor, to the tempo and character of language. One must 
exploit the potential of language as an artistic medium, not merely asa 
descriptive one. One seeks, at least in part, the creation of an expressive 
analogue to the qualities of life perceived and appraised within schools 
and classrooms. The form must speak in a way that is at base 
non-discursive." } - 

Although this might sound strange to educationalists reared on a 
strict diet of social science, the means I have described participate ina 
tradition considerably older than the oldest of the social sciences. I 
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speak here of literature, of history, of poetry, and of drama. Is fiction 
less true than fact? Where precisely is the line between a false fact and a 
truthful fiction? I play here — but only partly — for educators have much 
to learn from the traditions of inquiry that too seldom have entered 
schools and departments of education. The humanities have much to 
provide, both theoretical and practical, that can help us understand 
what goes on in the minds and hearts of men and women. It is our 
professional socialization that keeps us from this tradition; the tinge of 
embarrassment about the use of metaphor, allusion, expressive lan- 
guage. Yet I believe that this neglected tradition has the potential to 


provide the depth that knowing perception must have. Monocular 
vision is shallow. 


What then can we say 


about the potential contributions of 
humanistic, or as I hav 


l e preferred to call them, qualitative forms of 
inquiry in education? Their contributions to education are several. I 
will cite them here. 

First, qualitative forms of inquiry in education hold promise for 
providing a more complex and complete picture of educational practice 
and Xs consequences. By illuminating patterns and by portraying 
relationships that go unnoticed in conventional approaches to evalua- 
ton a more complex image of classroom life is secured. Such an image 
can serve as an antidote to highly simplistic indices of classroom 


interaction and educational achievement. 
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expressive form also has the potential for expanding our view of the 
variety of content areas or disciplines to which students could be 
exposed. If non-discursive forms of understanding are regarded as 
third-rate types of knowledge, schools are likely to continue to give 
them a marginal place in the curriculum. But if the value of non- 
discursive forms of understanding is recognized, the possibility that 
more attention will be given to them is increased. This is not to say that 
understanding will secure their position, it is only to say that the 
appreciation of their value provides a firmer grounding for deciding 
what is taught than does ignorance. 

Third, because qualitative forms of inquiry tend to focus on 
processes that animate classroom life, the possibility of locating the 
antecedents to educational success and failure is more likely. At 
present teachers have little opportunity to secure feedback on what they 
do in classrooms. Achievement testing, whether standardized or not, is 
a form of summative evaluation. Why what happened did happen is 
something achievement test scores fail to describe. This lack of 
information makes it virtually impossible for teachers to use test results 
to intelligently alter or sustain what they are doing. Furthermore, there 
has been an overwhelming tendency in conventional forms of educa- 
tional research to enter classrooms for the briefest periods of time, to 
collect the data and to leave. Such visits are the equivalent of education- 
al commando raids. One can only wonder what the researcher has seen, 
how representative the experiment was with respect to the usual 
conditions of classroom life, and what kinds of feedback the researcher 
is able to provide to the teacher. Because qualitative forms of evaluation 
are largely process-oriented the possibility of being helpful to teachers 
and others concerned with the quality of those processes is increased. 

Fourth. one of the most significant potential contributions of 
qualitative forms of inquiry is something that it least aims to achieve. 
Through the development ofa complementary set of assumptions and 
methods to those that are used in scientific approaches to educational 
inquiry in general and educational evaluation in particular, those using 
conventional methods and assumptions are more likely to appreciate 
their particular strengths and limitations. Without a lusty complement, 
the unique characteristics of method are often overlooked since no 
alternative frame of reference is available with which to compare. As 
Goethe said. ‘A person who knows only one language does not know 
his own’. The monopoly of social-science methodology in educational 
inquiry has been a conceptual liability, not only for those seeking other 
ways, but for those using such methods themselves. Qualitative 
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methods and artistic or humanistic assumptions complement quantita- 
tive and scientific ones to the benefit of both. f ELS 

Finally, the fifth potential contribution of qualitative inquiry in 
education is the intellectual equity it provides to those whose aptitudes 
reside in qualitative and artistic forms of expression in contrast x 
quantitative or scientific ones. For many individuals, pee. 
graduate students, there have been few options aside from the socia 
Sciences that have been legitimate to use to pursue educational. prob- 
lems in scholarly ways. The advent and growing legitimation of 
qualitative methods is providing the intellectual permission for them to 
use aptitudes that play to their strengths rather than to feel compelled to 
do work for which they have little aptitude or interest. In the process 
surely higher quality work in education will result. 


To be sure, qualitative forms of inquiry offer no panaceas for 
educational problems. Their methods are demanding, the time it takes 
to use them exceptionally long, the questions of generalizability 
difficult, and the verification of their conclusions complex. Yet, 
because they do provide another view, because they do provide another 
peak upon which to stand, they promise a great deal. In the last analysis 
their utilities still need demonstration, but what we have is the advent 
of a tradition long absent in educational discourse and not merely a 
refinement of the existing conversation. Given the resistance of our 


problems to our usual methods and assumptions, this newcomer to 
education should be given a warm welcome. 


Notes 


1. At the end of 1976 seven St 

competencies. 

The Calgary Herald (4 October 1977). 

The project I speak of is the Assessment of P 

direction of the Department of Education and Science, 

4. It should be noted that in a deep sense, method always has some influence 
on the character of problem formation since problems cannot be formed 
outside of some method. It is the extreme sense of using only method to 
define problems that is intended by these remarks. $ : 

5. The use of Scholastic Aptitude Tests are a prime example of the influence 

testing has upon school priorities. When scores on such tests decline — even 

though they claim to assess aptitude rather than achievement — schools are 
regarded as failing and are urged to emphasize arcas of performance that 
will increase scholastic aputude scores, Indeed, some secondary schools 

Ta courses specifically designed to help students achieve high scores on 

such tests. { 


ates enacted legislation dealing with required 
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erformance Unit under the 
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6. It should be noted that although the vast majority of school administrators 
hold no tenure as administrators, in some school districts they do. 

7. The tendency to minimize contact with classrooms in experimental re- 
search is reflected in the fact that in 1974-76 the modal amount of treatment 
time per subject in experimental studies reported in the American Educa- 
tional Research Journal was about 45 minutes. 

8. For a discussion of the application of non-discursive modes of learning and 
expression see Eisner, E.W. (1977) ‘On the use of educational connois- 
seurship and criticism for evaluating classroom life’ in Teachers College 
Record Vol. 78, No. 7, February; (1976) ‘The forms and functions of 
educational connoisseurship and educational criticism’ in Journal of Aesthetic 
Education, Bicentennial Issue; and The Educational Imagination: On the Design 
and Evaluation of School Programs New York, Macmillan. 
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During the past five years my students at Stanford and I have been 
attempting to develop and articulate, both theoretically and practically, 
a qualitative, artistically grounded approach to educational evaluation. 
My interest in such an approach has developed out of an uneasiness that 
I have long felt with the tacit assumptions and explicit procedures 
embedded in conventional methods of evaluation. These methods 
participate in a tradition that has occupied a commanding position, not 
only in the field of evaluation, but in educational research as well. That 
tradition, as is well-known, is rooted in the aspiration to apply the 
methods of science to the study and explanation of social phenomena. It 
is a tradition that undergirds most departments of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and economics. It is a tradition upon which most of the pres- 
tigious schools and departments of education in the universities of this 
country have been built, and it is a tradition into which most aspiring 
doctoral students are socialized. 

Although I feel uneasy about the conventional methods of evalua- 
tion, I should say, and hastily, that my uneasiness does not lead me to 
approaches to either evaluation or educational research. 


reject scientific i 4 
Rather, my uneasiness results from the feeling that such approaches, 
that are regarded as legitimate within their 
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grounded evaluation does not emanate solely from the € 
imposed upon them by their epistemological commitments. It also 
emanates from the goals and intended functions of such evaluation. 
These goals and functions have been largely concerned with the 
measurement of performance. Although in recent years evaluators have 
become increasingly interested in the process of educational practice, 
the standardized achievement test, whether norm- or criterion- 
referenced, is still the paradigmatic tool for educational evaluation. 
(The works of Hamilton, Jenkins, King, MacDonald, & Parlett [1978], 
MacDonald & Walker [1976], Stake [1975] exemplify approaches to 
evaluation that pay attention to the quality of the process of education.) 


Its primary function is to assess how well a student or a group of 
students perform. 


There is, of course, nothing wrong with knowing how well or 
how poorly a student performs. Yet schools, 


insofar as they are 
educational institutions, 


should not be content with performance. 
Education as a process is concerned with the cultivation of intellectual 
power, and the ability to determine what a student knows is not 
necessarily useful or sufficient for making that process more effective. 
Thus, the second source of my uneasiness with conventional 
approaches to evaluation is that they focus almost exclusively on the 
products of the enterprise (a narrow slice at that) while they neglect the 
conditions, context, and interactions that led to these consequences. In 


practical terms, they provide very little that is of use to the teacher in 
order to know what to alter or w 


c Í hat to maintain in the course of 
teaching or in the design of the curriculum. 


It was these factors, factors that I first felt intuitively rather than 
explicitly, that motivated th my students and I have 
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kinds of evaluation in which we are engaged and the kinds of 
unresolved difficulties that they pose. 

‘Man by nature,’ remarked Aristotle, ‘seeks to know.’ Evaluation 
is also a means for knowing. But the initial problem, at least for those 
interested in conceptualizing evaluation, is not one of deciding what to 
evaluate, but rather of elucidating the means through which knowing is 
made possible. How is it that an individual knows? What forms are 
employed in order to know? And how does one represent what one 
knows to others? Perhaps the best place to start is with those aspects of 
the organism that appear to have obvious functions in cognitive 
activity. Consider the senses. The human organism, unless congenital- 
ly abnormal, is endowed with a variety of sensory systems that make it 
possible for it to experience the environment in which it functions. 
Each of these sensory systems provides different kinds of information 
about the environment: the visual world, the world of sound, of taste, 
and so on. Without these senses our capacity to know would be 
radically curtailed. Without the opportunity to use our senses, they 
could be irrevocably atrophied. In short, the senses function as channels 
through which we experience. The content for consciousness that they 
make possible is far wider than words or numbers. Indeed, words and 
number are cultural devices through which we transform and reduce 
qualities of experience into those particular forms. Our consciousness, 
and hence our knowledge of the world, is not limited to either words or 
numbers, Each of the senses provides an avenue for experience and each 
Provides a means through which the internal and external representa- 
tion of the world become possible. I will try to illustrate this with an 
example. 


Let me ask you fo - 1 
about the face that you have seen so many times. Recall the experiences 


you have had for so many years. | am willing to predict that there is not 
à soul among my readers who does not know what his or her mother’s 
face looks like. I am willing to predict that when I ask you to recall your 
mother's face you conjured up not a set of numbers, not a set of words, 
but an image, a visual image. You thought in pictures rather than in 
Words. Indeed, there are no numbers that will do justice to your 
mother’s face, yet in principle it is possible to represent that face in 
Centimeters for the length of her nose, mouth, eyes, the circumference 
Of her skull and, I suppose, even to counting the number of hairs on her 
head. Your knowledge of your mother’s face and my knowledge of 
mine are represented in visual images. What we know in this form is 


r a moment to recall your mother's face. Think 


Made possible through our sense of sight. 
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Knowing in this mode has analogues in all of the other senses. 
Although we secure the image of our mother's face by having the 
opportunity to empirically encounter it, when she is not present we can 
reconstruct that image through imagination. Thus, what we know 
about our mother's face is the result of the way we construe her features 
in the empirical world. What we can imagine is what we are able to 
construe in the privacy of our covert imaginative life. 

But let us suppose that we now want to help others come to know 
our mother's face, that we want to enable them to know, as we do, 
how she appears. Here the problem becomes more complex, for what 
we must do now is to transform an image held in the imagination into a 
public form. We can, of course, try to describe her face in words, and if 
we are skilled in the use of spoken or written language we may be able 
to generate an image in the mind of another that is similar to the one we 
hold. But that task would be extremely difficult. If we were skilled at 
drawing or sculpture we could transform our mental image into a 
visual one. We could create a public form that presented to the world an 
image that would enable others to identify our mother from a group of 
other mothers. If only we knew how to draw or sculpt our task might 
be somewhat easier. If we knew how to dance we could create a series 
of movements that attempted to approximate our mother's face, but 
even if we were a skilled dancer, the special features of our mother's 
face would not easily be represented in the kind of language that dance 
can employ. The language of movement is difficult to use to render an 
image that takes shape in static space. 

I believe that what we can learn from this little scenario is that our 
knowledge of the world takes shapes in different sensory modalities 
and that these modalities provide the content from which transforma- 
tion or symbolic representation is made. The extent to which we are 
literate in the symbol systems appropriate for conveying or making 
such knowledge public, to that extent we are able to share what we 
know with others. To the extent that our literacy is limited, to that 
extent what we know must remain locked in our psyche, a private 
experience that we are unable to share, and, in a sense, to adequately 
critique (Eisner, 1978). 

What wc can also learn is that certain types of knowledge do not 
lend themselves to transformation into certain symbol systems. Pic- 
tures that are painted of our mother's face, even by a semiskilled artist, 
are likely to provide a closer likeness than a dance performed by the 
most skilled dancer. Words, too, will fall short. It appears that what we 
know, the kinds of concepts we can form, are at least as numerous as 
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the sense modalities we possess. The transformation or rendering of 
these concepts requires skill in a medium, to use Olsen's (Note 1) 
phrase, and even then some concepts are virtually unrenderable in some 
languages. Langer (1957) is quite explicit on this point when she 
discusses the functions of discursive and nondiscursive forms regarding 
their ability to express human feeling. She writes as follows: 


Such knowledge is not expressible in ordinary discourse. The 
reason for this ineffability is not that the ideas to be expressed 
are too high, too spiritual, or too anything else, but that the 
forms of feeling and the forms of discursive expression are 
logically incommensurate, so that any exact concepts of feeling 
and emotion cannot be projected into the logical form of literal 
language. Verbal statement, which is our normal and most 
reliable means of communication, is almost useless for con- 
veying knowledge about the precise character of the affective 
life (p. 91). 

I have attempted thus far to identify some of the functions of the 
sensory systems as vehicles for providing the content for knowing and 
the relationship between that content and its transformation through a 
public symbol system. I do not want to give the impression, however, 
that simple contact with the world is a sensory event that occurs 
automatically simply because we are sentient beings. The forms our 
experience takes, and the degree to which it is differentiated, depend 
upon the existence of what Neisser (1976) calls 'anticipatory schema- 
ta,’ or what Dewey (1977) refers to more generally as the 'experiential 
continuum,’ or as I have called it in our work on evaluation, 
‘connoisseurship’ (Eisner, 1976a, 1977). These three concepts are not 
identical, but they do share similarities. Seeing. hearing, tasting, and 
feeling are, as Ryle (1962) put it so well, not rask verbs but achievement 
verbs. One can look without seeing, listen without hearing, eat 
without tasting, and touch without feeling. To have a content for 
consciousness, an achievement must be won; one must not merely 
perform a task. The extent to which our achievements are differentiated 
and diverse, to that extent will imagination have the stuff with which to 
work. But if, as Neisser says, anticipatory schemata perform a selective 
function in perception, their absence in our symbolic repertoire creates 
a kind of self-fulfilling prophecy. What one does not have a schemata 
for, one is less able to experience; what one does not PS PETICE OMENS 
not likely to miss. Where schemata exist, the probability of experience 
is increased, In short, we tend to experience what we know how to 
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find. Ernst Gombrich put it well when he said that artists 
what they can see; they see what they can paint. 

Perhaps it would be well to summarize the major points I have 
tried to make thus far before moving on to a discussion of their 
meaning for educational evaluation in general and to our work at 
Stanford in particular. There are four points that are of particular 
importance. 

First, the aspiration to develo 
influence of positivistic and o 
have severely limited our 
circumscribed only to prop 
criteria or by measurement, 


do not paint 


P a science of education and the 
perationalistic conceptions of knowledge 
conception of cognition. If meaning is 
ositions which can be validated by logical 
those fields, and therefore those forms of 
knowing that are neither Propositional nor numerical, are, by defini- 
tion, regarded as noncognitive. This view of knowledge, I believe, has 


been a major constraint in education, educational research, and educa- 
tional evaluation. 

Second, the sources of knowledge are at least as diverse as the 
range of information Provided by the senses. Each of the senses 
provides a unique content that is not replicable by other sense modali- 
ties. 
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Fourth, to make publi ized in the 
Imagination requires an ability to competently employ the vocabulary 
and syntax of a symbol sys 
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order. Then to describe the fish that are caught in terms of their length 
and weight is to reduce radically what we can know about the 
qualitative features of the ones that have been caught, not to mention 
the features of those that the net failed to catch in the first place. In this 
sense, I suspect, I may be accused of trying to weave new kinds of nets. 
So be it. 

Let me turn now to our work in evaluation. Here two concepts are 
of particular importance. The first is what we refer to as educational 
connotsseurship, the second educational criticism. Educational connois- 
Suership is the art of appreciation. It is the result of having developed a 
highly differentiated array of anticipatory schemata that enable one to 
discern qualities and relationships that others, less well differentiated, 
are less likely to see. In some respects all of us are connoisseurs of a sort, 
For some of us the subject matter of our connoisseurship resides in the 
appreciation of golf clubs or greens, for others in Baroque music, for 
others still in football or French wine. For all of us working in the field 
of education, I suspect, the subject matters of our connoisseurship are 
found in the processes of schooling: in the character and quality of 
teaching, in the interactions of children, in the organization of the 
school as a whole, and in the use and character of the materials of 
instruction. The reason connoisseurship is so important is that it 
provides the content for knowing. It makes possible the stuff we use for 


reflection. 
Connoisseurship, as has been noted, depends upon the differenti- 


ated use of anticipatory schemata. These schemata allow one to bracket 
phenomena so that they become defined and visible. Some of the 
Schemata may take the form of prefigured concepts that have discursive 
labels. For example, one may intentionally look for manifestations of 
‘competition’ in the classroom and try to determine its sources, but 
What we decide counts as competition is essentially nondiscursive. We 
recognize it by a variety of images we hold. It may manifest itself in the 
tone of voice that one child uses in speaking to another; it may emerge 
in the particular way in which someone stands, or in what he or she 
says. All of this occurs in a living context that plays a significant role in 
the meaning we give to the tone of voice, the posture, and the content 
Of someone's remarks. To know what counts as competition, one must 
Not only have models or schemata or competition to apply; one must 
also know how those schemata function within a context (Neisser, 
1976). Without an appreciation of context conditions the possibility of 


sk zh. 
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a ae may sound abstract and complex, it should be 
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reassuring to note that what I have described we do in our social 
relations regularly. Perhaps nowhere is it more vivid than at cocktail 
parties. All of us know quite well how to perceive and interpret the 
behavior of others at such events. We understand the context and when 
someone says to us ‘You have never looked better," we reply in kind. 
We also know that the question, ‘How are you doing?’ is neither a 
request for a dissertation on our recent medical history nor for a report 
of our bank balance. We have, through acculturation within our social 
relationships, become connoisseurs of a sort and our connoisseurship 
enables us to determine how to respond to a polite question, when to 
bring a conversation to closure, when to initiate one, and when it is 
time to go home. Our need to survive socially has required us to 
cultivate high levels of connoisseurship of the social world. 

But connoisseurship, as important as it is, is nevertheless a private 
undertaking. Although we often act upon the information it provides, 
if we wish to convey what we have come to know to others, we face 
the problem of transformation. We must find a way of transforming 
the qualitative aspects of our experience into a form that others can 
‘read’ (Eisner, 1976b). It is in this process that educational criticism is 
paramount. 

Dewey (1934) put it this way: ‘The end of criticism’ he wrote “is 
the re-education of the perception of the work of art’ (p. 324). The 
critic's task is neither to use the work as a stimulus for psychological 
projection, nor is it to be the subject of judicial pronouncements. The 
function of the critic is to illuminate, to enable others to experience 
what they may have missed. To do this, critics use words. They try to 
say in words what words cannot say. ‘It is this paradox,’ writes 
Kozloff (1969), ‘that lies at the heart of criticism.’ How is it done? Not 
by simply categorizing events as they occur but by constructing an 
image of what has occurred, an image related to the events but which 
gives them in spoken and written form the level of vitality and meaning 
that they possessed when they emerged. To achieve such an end the 
educational critic must be able to use language artistically. He or she 
must not be discouraged from exploiting the power of language to 
inform in the multiple ways in which it can inform. In short, language 
must not be restricted to a didactic, expository mode alone, for to do so 
is not only to limit what can be conveyed, it is to distort the character of 
the situation one is trying to understand. The ‘straight facts,” unencum- 
bered by context, are paradoxically nonfactual. 

Thus the task of the educational critic is to write in a way that will 
enable the reader to vicariously participate in the events that constitute 
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that aspect of classroom life about which the critic speaks (Eisner, 
1979). Such participation makes it possible for readers to know that 
aspect of classroom life emotionally. Through it they are able to know 
what only the artistic use of language can provide. 

Educational criticism, however, is not limited to the artistic 
description of events. [c also includes their interpretation and appraisal. 
Interpretation as we conceive it is the process of applying theoretical 
ave been described. Why is it that 


ideas to explain the conditions that h l l 
Why do these side 


this classroom functions in this particular way? 
effects occur? How does the reward structure of this classroom shape 
the relationships students have with one another? How is time used in 
it mean what it means to students? 
answers that are more than descriptive, 
ant theory in the social sciences. 
he qualities that have been 
phase or aspect of educa- 


this classroom and why does 
Questions such as these require 
they require the application of relev 
The application of such theories to t 
described constitutes the second important 
tonal criticism. 


Ihe third phase or aspect ot educ ational ‘ idit 
d ^ E ance of wha 
Appraisal or evaluation, What is the educational signiticance 


children have learned? What is the educational import of what has 
transpired? What are the educational trade-offs among the pedagogical 
devices that the teacher has used and were there alternatives that could 
have been selected? Please note that this last question begins to soften 
the distinction between appraisal and supervision and/or ‘coaching. 
When an educational critic appraises in a way which is designed to 
provide constructive feedback to the teacher, evaluation begins to 
perform its most important function: providing the conditions that lead 
ucational process. In some respect this 


criticism is concerned with 


to the improvement of the ed i 
function of educational evaluation is analogous to the function the 
conductor performs when guiding an orchestra in the performance ori 
symphony. The conductor's task is first to hear what the orchestra is 
playing and to assess it against the schema of the music that he holds. 
Second, the conductor must locate the discrepancy between the schema 
and the performance and then provide feedback or criteria that W ill 
a to improve its performance. The process is one ot 


enable the orchestr : ; : : 
or schema and correction. What follows is a 


making and matching. i hy 
description of Zubin Mehta's rehearsal of the New York Philharmonic 


i Fae dee P108 ə 
as it was recently reported in the New Yorker (1978): 


‘Let's get started.” He gave a brisk downbeat for Ravel's ‘La 
Valse.’ which begins with a deep murmur of string basses, a 
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whisper of cellos, and a bassoon solo. After a few bars, he 
stopped, and looked around at the orchestra. ‘I would like the 
first four basses to play pizzicato,’ he said, ‘Also, basses, the 
second and third part of the two trills should be softer.” A few 
minutes later, when the basses were accompanying the violas, 
Mr. Mehta stopped them again and said, ‘Sometimes I’ve done 
this with one bass, because if you use too many you get a blur. 
How many are doing it?’ Four bass players raised their hands, 
and Mr. Mehta looked skeptical. "Why don't you change the 
bow on the F,' he said, ‘so the accent can make the passage 
clearer. And then, if you could all play also piano ...' The 
musicians began again, and Mr. Mehta gradually swept them 
up into the complex patterns of Ravel's mordant apotheosis of 
the Viennese waltz, pausing from time to time to adjust a 
transition, correct a dynamic, or redefine an entrance. (‘Cellos 
and basses, that pizzicato chord two bars before thirty-four 
sounds forced. Maybe we can taper down Brass, how 
staccato can you play those triplets? ... Basses, don't lose the 
downbeat after thirty-four; it’s the only impulse that is carried 
right through the piece ... Bassoon, more legato after sixty- 
one; it helps the strings.’) As ‘La Valse’ reached its turbulent 
climax, Mr. Mehta seemed to become intoxicated by the 
collective sound of the orchestra. He leaned over the violins, 
smiling ferociously, his knees bent, his right foot stamping out 
the rhythm on the podium; whirled in a semi-crouch to 
encourage the cellos with his mouth open ina silent scream: and 
flung his body back in an arch, both arms outstretched above 
his head, to punctuate each shattering crescendo. During these 
gymnastics, he was also balancing the orchestral voices with 
great care, giving precise instrumental cues to produce crisp 
attacks, and maintaining a clear, rapid beat with the baton 
clenched in his right hand. As we watched and listened, an 


invisible current seemed suddenly to flow between musicians 
and conductor. When the orchestra took a break at the end of 
the piece, most of the 


22-53) tension in the hall had vanished. (pp. 


What is clear from Mehta's rem 


| arks is that he is able to hear music 
as a connoisseur ( 


someone who knows), that he also knows what he 
wants to hear, and that his feedback to the symphony is designed to 


enable it to successfully approximate the musical image or schemata 
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that he holds. It is an example of schema and correction. There are 
parallels (but only parallels) to teaching. If teachers were regarded as 
conductors, then supervisors might be regarded as resident educational 
critics. Teachers might be so close to their classes that they would no 
longer be able to hear the symphony as clearly as they might, or even as 
they once did. The critic here would provide a fresh eye, would have 
the needed distance to hear what the class was playing, and be able to 
illuminate those qualities to the teacher in a way that would be helpful. 
In such a context, interpersonal skills and trust between educational 
critic and teacher is crucial. The teacher must be willing to have a critic 
in the classroom and must be willing to listen (but not necessarily heed) 
what the critic says. In this context, criticism often takes the form of a 
dialogue between the teacher and the critic — not quite coaching and not 
necessarily a written essay about the classroom. Educational criticism 
in the context of teaching shares similarities with the kind of counsel 
that marks the dialogue of friends. Trust is a necessary condition. One 
makes oneself vulnerable only to those who one believes are not 
intending to hurt. 

The mere mention of such a relationship must dramatically 
illuminate the distance between such a practice and the ways we 
typically try to improve teaching. The vast majority of teachers have 
nothing like such feedback. Most of us try to learn about teaching in the 
reflections we find in our students! eyes. We sometimes make infer- 
ences from their casual remarks or from remarks sometimes made in 
anger. We reflect on our teaching walking home after class or rehearse 
before entering it, but basically we conduct our teaching alone. Few of 
us ever receive reflective, competent educational criticism about that 
portion of our professional lives in which we engage so often and from 
which we seck so much satisfaction. As a result, most of us are only 
partially aware of our strengths as teachers, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, what we do that interferes with our teaching. The structure of 
the institutions in which we work does not make such feedback likely 
and the supervision that some tcachers receive is often perfunctory or in 
a mode concerned largely with approval/disapproval rather than with 
the improvement of performance. The once-per-year visit of the 
principal to the teacher's classroom is primarily intended to meet the 
requirements for determining tenure, rather than something that one 
colleague does to be helpful to another. Given the complexity of 
teaching and our apparent desire to improve it, I believe schools need to 
develop structures which will make sustained observation and feedback 
possible. The subtleties that count in teaching are not likely to be 
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mastered or even perceived in pre-service programs of teacher educa- 
tion. The occasional workshops or lectures that characterize in-service 
education may also be inadequate. We need, I believe, a much more 
integrated process of professional development, something that be- 
comes a part of the ongoing life of the school, as much as the coffee 
break or the pledge to the flag. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by turning to some of the 
unresolved theoretical problems that educational criticism poses. I have 
already argued that what we know takes form in a variety of sense 
modalities and is distilled and expressed in a variety of symbol systems. 
To secure knowledge of teaching, one need not limit one’s attention to 
those pedagogical moves that one can count. Indeed, I have suggested 
that counting, unencumbered by context, can seriously mislead. After 
all, does it not seem strange to believe that it would be possible to 
secure meaningful information about teaching through a process that 
(1) tape-records classroom discourse while neglecting visual cues and 
context, (2) transcribes such tapes into typescript, thus eliminating the 
tone and tempo of voice, (3) reduces typescripts to the classification and 
enumeration of pedagogical moves, while neglecting the meaning 
expressed by the moves, and (4) further reduces moves into quantities 
which are then statistically analyzed.’ The gradual and ineluctable 
reduction of information leaves precious little with which to form 
robust generalizations about a complex and subtle enterprise. Yet we 
have persevered in the use of such methods and with meagre results. As 
Bronfenbrenner (1976) has said, such research has little or no ecological 
validity. 

Educational criticism, however, is not without its own problems. 
Every method contains its own strengths and weaknesses. A high level 
of precision is possible when one counts but is diminished when one is 
required to judge. Educational criticism relies upon judgment. Still 
another problem, and one of its most serious ones, is the tension that 
exists between using language to artistically describe and the fact that 
the use of such language often leads readers to conclude that the 
description is biased. If an educational critic creates an artistically 
expressive rendering of a classroom and through it helps another 
appreciate its emotional meaning or its ‘essential character,’ he or she 
risks being regarded as biased or as having written something which is 
not factual. The less expressive a description is, the truer it appears to 
be ~ at least in our culture. Yet if there is an absence of emotional or 
qualitative content, the description risks leaving out more of what is 
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important in the classroom. This tension between artistic description 
and flat reporting is a difficult one to resolve. 

Another difficulty centers around our apparent need to draw 
conclusions that are statable in discursive terms as a summary of our 
inquiries and the fact that the reduction of an artistically rendered 
criticism of a classroom to four or five conclusions robs the criticism of 
what it has to offer in the first place. How does one do justice to Saul 
Bellow's Herzog in a summary of a few sentences? The answer is clear: 
one does not. Yet we seem to have a need to draw conclusions, to distill 
what we have learned, to render what we know to the unambiguity of 
the third decimal place. In conventional approaches to evaluation and 
research there is a greater possibility that this can be done without 
doing violence to the subject being evaluated or researched. It is less 
likely in material that is artistically rendered since the work as a whole 
is the message, not an artistically eviscerated symbol of it. 

Another difficulty with educational criticism is its costliness: it 
takes a great deal of time and skill to do it well. One does not simply 
administer a standardized test, analyze the results, and send it back to 
the school. Educational criticism requires one to invest a great deal of 
time in the classroom. It is an activity that requires the critic to be the 
instrument: the application of a standardized observation schedule in 
order to count the incidence of occurrences simply will not do. 
Frankly, I do not know whether in the practical world of schooling 
such an investment can reasonably be expected, and I do not know 
what proportion of teachers and administrators can develop the level of 
connoisseurship and the critical writing skills necessary for making 
educational criticism useful. 

Yet educational criticism, and even more, the larger epistemolo- 
gical issues it adumbrates, widen the array of tools that we can 
legitimately use in order to see, understand, and improve not only the 
teaching but the educational process generally. If the forms of percep- 
tion, conception, and expression define the content of what we know, 
then not only is artistic discourse relevant for revealing the qualities that 
constitute educational practice, but so too are film, video, and drama. 
Perhaps the major virtue of educational criticism is that it expands our 
understanding ‘of how we come to know, and as a consequence it 
makes new avenues for educational evaluation and research possible. 
Even if it does not succeed in becoming a major mode of evaluation in 
American schools, that contribution may be enough to have made the 


effort worthwhile. 


The Art of Educational Evaluation 
Notes 


|. This approach to research on teaching has been characteristic rather than 
exceptional. Most of the observation schedules that have been developed 
reduce teaching into the incidence of "acts." The ‘melody’ of the enterprise is 
simply lost in such procedures. e 
The amount of time that it takes to do adequate educational criticism is 
considerably larger than the time it takes to use a check-off sheet to describe 
teaching performance. However, if one compares the utility of the former 
to the latter, the cost of educational criticism as a means of improving 
teaching compared to usual descriptive procedures may be smaller than one 
realizes. The basic question, of course, is a cost-benefit ratio, rather than the 
determination of cost alonc. 
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10 Mind as Cultural Achievement 


The Context of American Education Today 


The title "Mind as Cultural Achievement reflects the belief that what 
people become is largely a function of what they have an opportunity 
to experience. In this sense our minds are products of the kinds of tools 
that are made available to us during the course of maturation. This 
view of mind as something that is made rather than given is an 
optimistic one. It implies that those of us who work in the field of 
education have a special opportunity to influence the wavs in which the 
young can come to regard the world, to influence the kind of sense they 
make of it, to affect the kinds of categories, attitudes and meaning that 
they secure from their experience. 

The realization of such ambitious possibilities assumes that the 
form and content of school programs embody the diversity of tools 
that are available in the culture. It also assumes that once available, the 
Ways in which they are taught are educationally effective. To achieve 
such an end has never been an easy one, but today it is particularly 
difficult. The American public — at least as far as schools are concerned 
= wants attention paid to what it regards as basic to education: 
competencies in reading, writing and arithmetic. The idea that educa- 
tion can be used to foster the growth of mind is not a salient theme in 
discourse about the condition of schools today. We seem today to be 
elsewhere. Just what is the current situation in which education finds 
itself? What are the conditions with which it has to cope? What is the 
context that must be considered in any effort to build a conception of 
educational practice that does justice to the kinds of mind that children 
can come to own? 

From my vantage point, expectations for American schools are 
consonant with a variety of other expectations that characterize our 
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culture, circa 1979. We are a culture recoiling from the trauma of the 
Sixties, attempting to mend the breach of broken family life that since 
the late Fifties has increased in rate each year.! We are a culture trying to 
obtain the kind of security that cults and religious dogmatism make 
possible, seeking to cleanse the society by demanding. that a capital 
price be paid for a capital offense, trying to reduce our fiscal contribu- 
tions to those who are unable, unwilling or denied the opportunity to 
help themselves. Since 1969 the growth of membership in religious 
fundamentalism has increased about fifteen percent and the trend 
suggests no immediate decline.? The reinstitution of capital punishment 
has occurred in thirty-five states thus far since 1972.) The funds 
available for education subsequent to the advent of Proposition 13 in 
California and elsewhere has been substantially reduced. 

These developments in the culture at large are quite consistent with 
the attitudes that are currently being expressed toward schooling, 
attitudes reflected not only in the reduction of funds available for 
schools, but in the expectations that the public holds for schools, 
expectations that manifest themselves in the growing approval of 
corporal punishment as a means of coping with misbehavior, with the 
establishment of uniform competency standards for graduation from 
secondary school, and now, in a growing number of school districts, 
even for promotion from one grade level to the next. It also expresses 
itself in the demand for evidence in the form of measured performance 
on achievement tests that often have little relationship to the curricu- 
lum. Indeed, non-promotion in some districts is regarded as a virtue 
not only because it is believed to motivate pupils but because it 
provides prima facie evidence that the district has at least a set of 
standards. One Miami newspaper thinks so highly of the Dade County 
School District’s failure ratio that it listed each of the schools in the 
district in relation to the percentage of students that it failed in the 
previous year, this being done as evidence of the return of rigor in 
schooling. While the stick approach to motiv 


ation is employed in the 
Dade County schools - the eighth | 


argest school district in the United 
States — the district also recognizes the virtues of the carrot. The 


same 
district entices students to return to school by offerin 


g them what are 
called ‘attendance incentives.’ In a story titled ‘Schools Dangle Freebies 
in Front of Students’ the Miami Herald describes the 


se incentives as 
tollows: 


Trying to reduce the high absentee rates in the Dade Public 


Schools, officials have come up with a plan to entice truants into 
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classrooms with gifts of frisbees, T-shirts, hamburgers, chicken 
dinners and yo-yos. The first attendance incentives donated by 
local businessmen will be handed out to students next month 
with the best attendance record at. Brownsville Junior High 
School and Douglas Elementary School. Teachers with the best 
attendance rate in those schools will be rewarded with free 
gasoline, record albums and crab dinners. Robert Davidson, the 
school community liaison officer instrumental in starting the 
program said that other schools in the system are being 
encouraged to adopt similar programs." 


I refer to the Dade County Schools not because they are education- 
al aberrations but because they exemplify much of the prevailing 
climate in schooling. That climate is one that places a very great 
emphasis on measured forms of educational performance, but tends to 
neglect attention to the performer himself. It is a climate that places a 
very high premium on the use of packaged forms of instruction that 
make it increasingly difficult for teachers to use the classroom as a place 
for the discovery of outcomes, as well as the achievement of those 
already part of the packages they are obliged to use. It is a climate that 
all too often has been aided and abetted by educationists who offer glib 
prescriptions about how to form meaningful objectives, to diagnose 
learning difficulties, to prescribe teaching methods, to employ test in- 
struments, and to locate the discrepancies between goals and outcomes. 
It is a climate that emphasizes the value of time in learning and that 
measures efficiency by the brevity of time it takes to realize prescribed 
ends, as if the things that we cherish most we seek to do in the briefest 
time possible. Perhaps most important it is a climate that provides little 
Space in the curriculum for the development of those forms of thought 
that lie outside of a narrow view of literacy. 

It is this climate, or more generally this cultural context, in which 
the schools find themselves today. To reiterate, it is a climate that has 
engendered a limited view of education and in this sense, paradoxically, 
expects too little of education rather than too much. It is one that has an 
abiding faith in our ability to measure the significant outcomes of 
schooling, and therefore neglects, ironically, what might be most 
educationally enduring. It is a climate that focuses on the behavior of 
students but which pays little attention to the kind of experience they 
have. It is a climate that seems to have lost sight of purpose in education 
by its single-minded attention to the development of competencies in 
the use of technique, as if technique was itself a virtue. 
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It is these conditions that provide the background for my remarks. 
There are, to be sure, among the nearly two million teachers, 100.000 
schools, and 16,000 school districts in the United States, places that are 
educationally excellent in the deepest sense in which education can be 
excellent. But these places, | submit, exist in spite of the pervasive 
national climate within which our schools function. It is time. indeed, it 
is long past the time that we should as students of education ask again 


about what education as both a process and goal can be. One place to 
begin such an inquiry is with the examination of the 


nature of mind 
and the forms it uses in order to know. 


Sensory Systems and the Forms of Representation 


Dasic to any understanding of mind is the 
the functions that the sensory sy 
consciousness. 


importance of understanding 
stems perform in the realization of 
If to be conscious is to be aware, then it follows that 
Consciousness requires a subject matter. That subject matter is to be 
found in our ability to experience the qualities that constitute our 
environment, or to experience those qualities we generate as images in 
the privacy of our covert mental life. Our sensory system performs an 
active role in this process by putting us in contact with the world in 
those realms of the world to which they are sensitive. 
endings in our fingers were severed through an acci 
ability to experience the feel of things and hence 
them would not be possible, j 
the experience of sight. If ou 
experience sound would be 
obvious once we think 
and their role in the 


If the nerve 
dent or illness, our 
to be conscious of 
If our optic nerve were cut we would lose 
ar inner ear were damaged, our ability to 
lost. These observations are, in 
about them. But their me. 
achieve 
provide the experiential op 
use, but they are Options t 
order to fully function, 
represented by their hig 
educational developmen 
sequence of maturation. 

The child's ability 
articulation. of thought legitimately re 
literacy. By literacy I do not mean simply being 
or to cipher, but rather being able f 
what I shall call forms of repre 


a sense, 
aning for education 
ment of mind is not. The Sensory systems 
tions that every normal human being can 
hat require more than simple maturation in 
They require the kind of cultivation that is 
hest level of achievement in our culture. The 
t of the sensibilities is not an automatic con- 
to use the 


Senses as 
can be 


mechanisms for the 
garded as a form of 
able to read or to write 
to secure or express Meaning through 
sentation. Literacy may be regarded as the 
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generic process of being able to ‘decode’ or ‘encode’ the content of these 
forms. Because conception and expression are as diverse as any of the 
sensory modalities humans can use, literacy can be employed, de- 
veloped, and refined within any of the forms of representation the 
sensory systems make possible. 

If my emphasis on the centrality of the senses in the realization of 
mind appears to suggest that the sentient human is a passive receiver of 
sensory information, I wish now to disclaim such an implication, What 
the sensory systems provide are options for experience, avenues for 
consciousness. There is no guarantee that such options will be taken or 
that the consciousness they make possible secured. On the contrary, 
there is much evidence to suggest that most of us are only partially 
literate, that we do not know how to experience much of what either 
nature or culture makes possible. Part of the task of education — and I 
would suggest one of its most important tasks — is to foster such 
literacy. Without it life is only partially lived. If partially lived, then in 
one sense it might be said that we are only partially alive. 

The failure to develop the forms of literacy the senses make 
possible can result from two conditions. The most radical and the rarer 
of the two occurs in drastic forms of sensory deprivation. The 
realization of what is biologically latent requires, we have learned, an 
environmental trigger. Without certain nutrients during infancy 
growth in height will be irreversibly stunted. Without access to light 
from two to twelve weeks of age in a kitten's life, the kitten will no 
longer be able to see. Without adequate environmental stimulation 
during our ‘golden years,’ the decline of that life is likely to be 
increased, especially for those men and women who have worked in 
factories." What this suggests is that humans are not immune to 
atrophic processes and that the lack of opportunity to use certain 
capacities increases the likelihood that those capacities will decline. 

Although these sources of sensory deprivation as causes of illiter- 
acy are important, perhaps the major source of illiteracy is the failure of 
schools to provide the kinds of programs that would make such literacy 
possible in the first place. Sensory qualities are almost always subtly 
arranged: there is more to see, hear, taste, and feel than meets the 
unprepared mind. To secure the experience that is potential in the 
Sensory events that constitute the world, we must learn how to have 
such experience. Even among things natural, trees, mountains, land- 
scapes and the like, qualities do not speak for themselves. One must 
bring to them, as it were, a receptive attitude and an inquiring mind. 
One must ask to receive. But when we deal with the products of 
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culture rather than nature the task becomes even more complex because 
in such forms of representation qualities are intentionally patterned, are 
a consequence of purpose, possess a past and participate within a 
tradition. These patterns or configurations constitute the syntaxes 
through which meanings are conceptualized and shared. Being literate 
within these forms means being able to perceive their subtle qualities as 
well as being able to cope with their syntax. The level of subtlety and 
complexity that such forms of representation possess requires a level of 
literacy that is equal to them. To put it more simply, great cultural 
forms in the arts as in the sciences, demand great audiences. 

I said that the forms of representation that are available in the 
culture are not only patterned form, but forms that possess a syntax. 
The word syntax is derived from the Latin syntaxis which means ‘to 
arrange’. The arrangements that forms such as mathematics and formal 
speech and text take can be distinguished from those that are taken by 
vernacular speech, poetry, the visual arts, music and dance. One of the 
major differences is that the use of number, to consider a paradigm 
case, is controlled by prescriptive rules that are formally codified, while 
the syntaxes of the arts, to use a contrasting example, have no 
comparable formal codifications. Room is left for personal ingenuity 
in arrangement. One of the major pedagogical tasks in the teaching of 
arithmetic, or spelling, or punctuation, or grammar, is to enable 
students to learn how to follow the formally codified rules that govern 
the use of elements within these fields. There are, after all, only two 
ways to spell a word in the English language and virtually all of 
mathematics from elementary through secondary school consists of 
problems whose answers are known and whose procedures are to be 
learned so that the students’ answers and the teache 
Isomorphism between teacher expectation and student performance in 
such fields is a virtue. The teacher who assigns the same maths lesson to 
all her pupils is successful to the extent that variance in their response is 
minimized, 


r’s will be the same. 


The acquisition of those skills that make correct responses possible 
in such fields has, of course, certain virtues. When rules are coditied and 
explicit as they are in the three Rs ambiguity can be reduced, precision 


can be increased, and the security of knowing when one 
wrong obtained. If the syntax of a form o 


rule-governed, it makes it possible to reduc 
tions, if not to eliminate them altogether. 


But while the precision. and Predictability that rule 
systems make possible is a virtue for some tasks, it is not 


is right or 
f representation is highly 
e idiosyncratic interpreta- 


-governed 


à virtue for 
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others. In the arts, for example, rules are not codified, they are seldom 
explicit, and they admit — indeed they encourage — the pursuit of 
personal ingenuity. What the arts employ is a syntactical system that 
encourages the use of imagination, that values productive idiosyncracy. 
In the arts conventions seldom have the prescriptive explicitness of 
highly rule-governed forms of representation. [n artistic forms of 
representation cognitive skills different from those used in forms of 
representation that are rule-governed are cultivated, tolerance for 
ambiguity is fostered, and the ability to exercise judgment is prize. 
To distinguish between the syntactical structures of forms of 
representation that are highly rule-governed and those that are less so 
is not to suggest that one is educationally valuable and the other is not. 
The existence of differing forms of representation in culture testify to 
their distinctive utility ‘for enabling humans to conceptualize and 
convey to others the kinds of meanings they wish to express. If we 
assume that the capacity for meaning is diverse within man and 
then it seems reasonable to assume that the 
forms of representation that man has invented are a product of his need 
to give expression to what his nature makes possible. In other words, 
to take two examples, exist because they are 
h the meanings they make possible can 


Common among men, 


music and mathematics, 
the only vehicles through whicl 
be created. 

Given this general view 
need emphasis. First, while t 
biological constitution of th 


of meaning and mind, two specific points 
he capacities for meaning are a part of the 
e human organism, the extent to which 


those capacities are actualized depends upon the forms of representation 
that humans learn to use. For a great many such forms the opportu- 
EE available as a normal part of socialization. 


nities fo ‘ir use are a £a 
r their bvious example. No normal child fails 


Vernacular speech is the most o n RC Pavo 
to bom te BEN However, the wn ——— Es p 
Used without special tuition seldom beer x a My vandals high. 
culture at large. And in general these levels c E m E Tele i 
TV Guide is à stunning index in this regard. d » re represented 
children will tend to achieve those level ot — ta ; ? b xs i 
in the Forays thar they ünd around them. These levels hardly exhaus 


F fc $ the children. 
the potential of either the forms or childi M MA 
Seren the kind of meaning that individuals are able to secure 


sir ability to use the forms 

from their experience is directly related to their ability sen 
SI eS perie 2 available. These forms are. as I have 

What one can say is that the experience in 
ind what 1s possible in poetry is not 


Of representation that are 
Suggested, non-redundant. 
Prose is not possible in poetry. 
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possible in mathematics. What is possible in mathematics is not possi- 
ble in dance. No literal translation from one form of representation to 
another is possible without some loss of meaning. 

Thus far I have described the sensory systems and the forms of 
representation as if these forms functioned independently. The fact of 
the matter is that they interact and feed off one another in both our 
private imaginative life and in the forms we use to make that life public. 
For example, we have the ability to conceptualize not only in each of 
the sensory modalities — we can visualize, w 
auditory concepts, we can engender imagin 
well as number and word — but we are also a 
in these forms simultaneously. It is no grea 
able to hear a melody while at the same ti 
image. Indeed, with practice we can hear 
see images all at the same time. Such an a 
activities mentally prior to acting upon them empirically. I am suggest- 
ing that our ability to engage in such rehearsal is educable: we can 
improve our ability to construe such mental images if we have the 
Opportunity to learn to do so. 

But there is a further way in which our ability to form concepts 
affects the nature and quality of what we can express. I refer here to the 
fact that the mode in which we conceptualize need not necessarily be 
the mode in which what we have conceptualized is expressed. Writing 
is a prime example. For a writer to have a content to express, the writer 
must first be able to experience the world he intend 
This experience is not initially verbal. It is 
experience with the qualit 


e can recall and create 
atively taste and touch as 
ble to experience concepts 
t psychological feat to be 
me experiencing a mental 
music, speak sentences and 
bility allows us to rehearse 


ative, the content 

Part is to make vivid his experience, that is, to 
le of transforming qualitative experience existing 
in one realm into an arrangement of words w 


hich succeed in saying 
what words can never Say. The writer starts his Writing with vision and 
ends with words. But the rea i i 


accomplish the mirac 


i l etical intrigue with the 
unconscious as did the surreali 
images. The point here is tha 
are not condemned to solitar 
mind is a social entity. 

Let me restate 


the argument I hay 
five parts. 


€ tried to make thus far. It has 


First, the sensory systems make it possible 
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the world in different ways. I have called these modes of portrayal 
‘forms of representation. 

Second, these forms of representation are available in the culture at 
large and function as means through which we conceptualize, express 
and recover meaning. 

Third, to become literate in a wide sense means more than to be 
able to read, write or cipher. It means being able to use a variety of 
forms of representation for conceptualizing, expressing and recovering 
meaning. 

Fourth, since each form of representation emphasizes the use of 
different sensory systems and employs a different syntax, the kind of 
meaning that cach provides is unique. What can be expressed in one 
form is not expressable in another. 

Finally, at present, schools neglect the development of literacy in 
Many of the forms of representation that are available in the culture. 
This neglect denies children access to meanings that are specific to 
Particular forms, and adversely affects the kinds of meanings they can 
Xpress in the forms that they are taught in schools. 

In developing this argument I have taken something for granted 
that should be confronted directly. 1 intend to do so now. I refer here to 
the generally held belief that the concept of literacy can only be applied 
to what is truly a language and that the only true languages are speech, 
text and number. Furthermore, thinking itself, itis argued, can wy i 
Mediated by language. Thus to talk about thinking baie n ; hrough 
forms of representation that are not governed by the ru : o ick Da 
either to speak of language metaphorically or to seriously Ap er- 
Stand the fundamental nature of thought. One writer, Adam Schaaf, 
Puts the case this way: 

When we adopt the monistic standpoint, nS See ina 

that language and thinking can exist so pae qn b 

onde One her. Of course, we are talking about 
pendently of one apo in other words about conceptual 

Specifically human thinking, 1n r^ Mende Y 

thinking. Thus we assert that in the p a 

M ki d using a language are inse- 

and communication, thinking an 8 


x SUE 
parable elements of one and the same whole. Integratio is so 
e is so precise that neither element 


ee interdependence ug 3 . 
Perfect and interdep in a ‘pure’ form. That is precisely 


À ently 
can ever occur independently, E 
Why the functions of thinking and language may not be treated 


P2 
with one another. 
separately, let alone contrasted 


It to me a strange view of thinking to limit thought to 
seems to 
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verbally or mathematically mediated activity. Such a view ipe vid 
the activities of painters, composers, athletes and all others whose 
medium of expression is non-verbal or non-mathematical first es 
think in verbal or mathematical forms before they are able to haer are 
them into the qualities and actions that constitute the works t E ra 
create. This hardly squares with common i sip Gy wit ds 
reports that such individuals make about their own ex odia c donee 
But perhaps the activities of artists and the like are rea ly "^ a si = 
of thinking at all. But if this is the case, what are they rom “a 
Inspiration, perhaps, catharsis, being touched by the : uee; en 
explanations hardly seem adequate. Even Chomsky, who seung 5 
advocates the view that the human's capacity for language is a genetic 


and uniquely human aptitude, suggests that thinking is not limited to 
language: 


Is it the case, for example, that humans necessarily think in 
language? Obvious counter-examples immediately come to 
mind. Our only evidence of any substance is introspective, the 
introspection surely tells me that when I think about a trip to 
Paris or a camping expedition in the Rockies, the few scraps of 
internal monologue that may be detected hardly convey, or 
even suggest the content of my thought. In struggling with a 
mathematical problem, one is often aware of the role of a 
physical, geometrical intuition 


that is hardly expressible in 
words, even with 


effort and attention ,..* 
Thinking, Chomsky suggests, 
is conventionally 
underlie 


1s not only nor limited to language as it 
defined, but non-linguistic forms of t 
the activity of those whose 
words or numbers. Indeed the 
viduals whose self- 
to the solutions th 
is verbally or m 
have 


hinking may 
Work is eventually expressed in 
history of science is filled with indi- 
reports indicate that non-verb 
ey were seeking. A view th 
athematically mediated, 

a limited view of thinking or must be 
à special case of a larger more g 
issue beautifully when he say 


al thinking was central 
at limits thinking to what 
it seems to me, must either 
obliged to use the concept as 
eneric cognitive process. Dewey put the 
Sin Art as Experience: 

Any idea that ignores the nece 
Production of works of art is based upon identification of 
thinking with use of one special kind of m 
and words. To think effective 
Is as severe a demand 
symbols, verbal and 


ssary role of intelligence in 


aterial, verbal signs 
relations of qualities 
ht as to think in terms of 
- Indeed, since words arc 


ly in terms of 
upon thoug 
mathematica] 
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easily manipulated in mechanical ways, the production of a 
work of genuine art probably demands more intelligence than 
does most of the so-called thinking that goes on among those 
who pride themselves on being “intellectuals.” 


Enough said about thinking, but what about the notion that the 
concept of language can and ought to be extended so that it includes 
forms of representation that do not use words or number. Here the 
problem becomes a bit sticky. The term language is derived from the 
Latin ‘lingua’ and is thus etymologically derived from speech or 
‘tongue.’ When people speak of language they typically mean speech or 
text. Because of the highly rule-governed character of mathematics, it, 
too, is brought under the umbrella of language. Indeed, to be numerate 
is to be literate in number. Except for the specialized term semiotics, 
we do not have in the English language a generic term that includes all 
forms of patterned expressions that convey thought. And the term 
semiotic is a technical term that is more prevalent in the fields of 
linguistics and philosophy than in common discourse. Because of this 
deprivation in our own discursive language, I wish to extend the 
concept of language so that it exceeds its conventional meaning. If 
language is regarded as a vehicle that makes it possible for humans to 
conceptualize and express what they think, and if through such 
expression communication occurs, then forms beyond speech, text and 
number qualify as non-discursive forms of language. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this is, paradoxically, located in 
written language itself. 1 speak here of literature and poetry. The 
communicative content of these forms of expression is surely not 
limited to their literal meaning. Indeed, the literal as contrasted with the 
figurative reading of literature and poetry is their anathema. And for 
the figurative, there is no rule-governed syntax comparable to those 
used in mathematics or formal discursive expression. If a form of 
representation must use a formal, codified rule-governed syntax in 
order to qualify as a language. we must either say that literature and 
Poetry are not examples of language and do not communicate, or revise 
our conception of language so that it recognizes the fact that they do. 


Forms of Representation and Their Meaning for 
Education 


My discussion thus far has been largely technical. I have tried to 
describe the contributions to mind that are made by the forms of 
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representation that are available in the culture, to root these to the 
sensory systems which have given rise to them, and to expand the 
concept of literacy so that it includes more than the ability to read and 
write. Literacy, I have argued, can be regarded as the ability to secure 
or convey meaning from patterned forms of expression. Much more 
could be said about these matters. I have not discussed the relationship 
of technique to expression and the limits it places upon it, nor have | 
discussed the virtues of chance and error in the process. I have not 
mentioned the ways in which temporal and spatial forms of representa- 
tion affect what can be expressed. These issues will have to wait for 
another occasion. Because readers of this book are interested in the 
improvement of education, perhaps now it would be well to say 
something about what the concept of mind as cultural achievement 
might mean for four of the major subject matters of education: for the 
goals of education, for the content of the curriculum, for the processes 
of teaching, and for the ways in which we evaluate. 

With respect to the goals of education, let me simply say that I 
believe that one of education's major aims should be the cultivation of 
the student's literacy as I have described it. I embr 
end-in-view for schools because I believe education ought to expand 
the varieties of meaning students can experience. Many of those 
meanings are to be found in the great cultural forms of the world. 


Access to these forms depends upon the student's ability to ‘read’ their 
contents, 


ace such an 


I value the cultivation of wide 
believe the great works of 
students, but because 
to read the environment at large. 


forms of literacy not only because I 
art and science ought to be accessible to 
the acquisition of such literacy makes it possible 
s Making sense of the world requires an 
ability to give it form, to perceive and grasp its expressive patterns, in 
short, to read what it means. One learns how to read phenomena that 
Were never intended to be communicative as well as those forms that 
were. Indeed, it is the ability to construe meaning from the forms of 
nature as well as culture that the forms of art and Ente are made. The 


forms of representation that people learn to use provide the concepts 
and schemata for constructing such meaning 
As for the curriculum, if what I have said h 
that the schools would allocate time 
nity to develop the varieties of liter. 
Present they do not. If one 
school, there 


eighty-five 


as merit, it would mean 
$0 that students had the opportu- 
acy I described as important. At 
uses time as an index of what is important in 
is no question where Priorities lie. About seventy to 
Percent of all of the time allocated for instructional purposes 
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in elementary schools is devoted to the teaching of the three Rs. The 
arts, by contrast, secure from two to four per cent of instructional time 
per weck, the sciences somewhat more, and the social studies slightly 
more than the sciences. A curriculum that does not give students the 
Opportunity to become literate in certain forms of representation 
handicaps their ability to use other forms of representation. As I have 
suggested, we write as much with our eyes and ears as we do by 
following the rules of grammar and logic. Children who do not learn to 
see will not be able to write, not because they cannot spell, but because 
they will have nothing to say. And if they are unable to hear the 
cadence, tempo and melody of what they write, it is likely to be 
mechanical and stilted. At a time in which schools are being asked to 
narrow their focus, I would urge them to expand their focus. The 
creation of a balanced curriculum is one of the most pressing curricu- 
lum problems of the day. 

Regarding teaching, I would suggest that the likelihood of de- 
veloping broad forms of literacy among students depends upon having 
teachers who themselves are broadly literate. For teacher preparation 
this means at least three things. First, during the course of the teacher's 
general education the skills needed to recover different forms of 
meaning should be developed. It is not likely that a teacher will be able 
to be critical or pedagogically helpful in those realms that the teacher 
himself does not understand. Second, it means that the prospective 
teacher also needs to understand the nature of the forms of representa- 
tion that he teaches, that is, to be able to distinguish between the ways 
in which propositional and non-propositional forms communicate, to 
grasp the distinctive ways in which time, for example, is used in the 
novel as compared to the dance, to appreciate the function of color in 
Painting as contrasted to its use in music. What I am suggesting is that 
teachers not only need to be literate in the fields they teach, but that 
they be able to rise above those fields to appreciate their distinctive and 
complementary functions. 

Third, in the course of teaching it would be well if teachers 
developed the skills needed to help students learn how to treat 
problems using different forms of representation. What can be said 
about history through drama or through visual images that is not likely 
to be said in didactic prose and vice versa? The ability to use different 
forms of representation should broaden the options students have to 
display what they have learned and it should also allow some youngs- 
ters to shine in ways that expression limited to writing might not make 
Possible. If we want to know what children are capable of doing, it 
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seems reasonable to give them a chance to do it. If the mind, for the 
moment, can be likened to a great supermarket containing wide 
varieties of food, then does it not seem restrictive to limit the young to 
two or three aisles. There are foods in other places that are worth 
tasting. 

Finally, with respect to evaluation I would urge that we support 
and expand the current efforts being made to broaden the ways in 
which we evaluate. Conventional modes of evaluation, particularly the 
use of achievement tests, are designed to capture only a slender slice of 
educational life. Yet, the results of their use have substantial conse- 
quences for the schools. To use such devices as the exclusive tools 
for evaluation is like casting a net into the sea that is intentionally 
designed to let the most interesting fish get away. To then describe the 
ones that are caught strictly in terms of their weight and length is to 
reduce radically what can be known about them. To proceed further to 
conclude that the content of the sea consists of fish like those that 
remained in the net is to compound the error even further. There are 
more kinds of fish than we are able to catch with the nets that we use. 
There is more to know about the ones that we catch than what we can 
describe with the forms of representation we typically employ. We 
need, I believe, to secure the kinds of understanding that different 
forms of representation make possible. In short, we need new nets. 
Film, descriptive narrative, artistically rendered prose, graphic displays 
of children's works, interviews and the like all have something unique 
to tell us about the processes of education and their consequences. Our 
understanding of the effects of education should not be limited to what 
can be revealed by digits carried to the third decimal place. 


In this article I have tried to lay out an optimistic view of the mind. 
Education itself is an optimistic enterprise. 


belief that what we do contributes to the 


students are able to lead. I have suggested that these achievements are 
the result of newly-acquired forms of literacy, 
sentation through which our minds can functi 
provides these forms, the effects of their use 
mean by the transmission of culture. a 
concept. The forms of representation we learn to use themselves 
provide the basis for the invention of new forms. These in turn make it 
possible to achieve i i 


à forms of thinking that previously were not possible. 
The mind is an achievement that evolv 


| es not simply in the genetic 
sense, but in the cultural sense as well. As educators we have the 
privilege of celebrating its possibilities and contributing to its achieve- 


We work with others in the 
kind of life that we and our 


new forms of repre- 
on. Although culture 
exceeds what we typically 
Transmission is too static 
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ments. The exercise of that art — the art of education - as Dewey 
himself said, ‘is the most difficult and most important of all human 


arts. 
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11 The ‘Methodology’ of Qualitative Evaluation: 
The Case of Educational Connoisseurship and 
Educational Criticism 


During the past decade there has been a rapidly growing interest in 
What is called "qualitative evaluation '.' This interest is in part due to the 
realization that standardized achievement tests do not provide all of the 
information that educators want in order to know what teachers have 
taught and what students have learned. Partly as a result of the growing 
literature on the ‘hidden curriculum’, those in the field of education 
have recognized that students learn a great deal more than they are 
explicitly taught and that teachers and the school as an institution teach 
more than either teachers or school administrators realize. Many of the 


Most important lessons that students learn in schools are not those 


embodied in the explicit curriculum.” 

But even more, educators working in schools have become 
increasingly conscious of something that football coaches, teachers of 
1 s have known for a long time: if you want to 
improve the way people perform. paying attention to the final score or 
to the performance on opening night is insufficient; it is important to 
see how the game is played during practice sessions and how rehearsals 
go before the curtain rises. Qualitative methods of evaluation are in 
large measure designed to focus upon the processes of educational 
Practice in order to provide practitioners and others with information 
that cannot be secured from the scores that standardized achievement 
tests and other forms of summative evaluation provide. : 

The work that my students and I have been doing at Stanford 
University over the past decade is a species of ‘qualitative evaluation’. It 
goes by the rubric of educational connoisseurship and educational criticism 
and it takes its leading ideas from the work that critics of the arts do 
; fforts of writers, painters, film-makers, 
and others who make, direct, or perform 
describe the major features of 


violin, and voice coache 


when they appraise the € 
Producers, actors, dance 
Works of art.? In this brief chapter Į will 
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this approach to educational evaluation, I will identify some of the 
concerns and issues that are commonly raised about it, and I will 
describe some of the methods that can be used by those who wish to 
employ educational criticism in their own work in schools and in 
universities in California and elsewhere. 

Educational connoisseurship and educational criticism rest upon 
several assumptions. First, it is assumed that if individuals are to be able 
to describe the characteristics of complex social situations such as 
classrooms they must be able to see the interactions among the 
characteristics that occur, Second, seeing such characteristics requires 
more than merely looking. It requires being able to discern what is 
significant given some frame of reference. In this sense seeing is 
regarded as an achievement that is cognitive in nature, it is not simply a 
task to be performed.? Third, it is assumed that such situations can be 
described in a variety of ways, for example, social situations can be 
described through the use of propositions, through number, through 
literary prose, by means of poetry, and through visual narratives on 
video, through cinematography, and by visual still photography. 
Fourth, it is assumed that each form of representation has unique 
utilities and limitations for revealing the significant qualities that one 
has seen. Fifth, it is assumed that the function of description through 
any of the forms in which it might occur is to help some person or 
group better understand the situation being described than he would 
without the benefit of the description. Thus, the function of critical 
narrative, regardless of the medium used. is to help people sec. 
understand and appraise the character and quality of educational 
practice and its consequences. 

What my students do is to observe classrooms for extended 
periods of time (from two to ten weeks) 
criticisms about what they have 
yet significant is a function oft 
that they possess and the 


. and write educational 
seen. Their ability to see what is subtle 
he level of educational connoisseurship 
pos: presence of particular qualities of life and 
learning within the classrooms that they visit. For qualities to be seen 


two conditions ? present: iti i 1 i 
nE gs must be present: the qualities must be in the situation 
5 f o : 

€ Hirst place and the individual observing must have the ability to 
note their presence. j 


er levels of connoisseurship students 
eral means. Students enrol on a course in 


nd educational criticism that I te 


rd. In this course they read and discuss 
arts critics and of students who h 


ach in the 
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written educational criticism. They read and discuss doctoral disserta- 
tions that have used educational criticism as a dominant methodology, 
they observe. write and discuss the teaching practices of elementary and 
secondary school teachers they view on videotapes, and they visit 
classrooms and write educational criticisms directly. These educational 
criticisms are then duplicated and discussed in class. The major aim of 
these exercises is to heighten their awareness to the subtleties of 
teaching and learning. Discussion with peers about what each has seen 
is one way in which observations can be tested, refined, and modified. 
For those who wish to do doctoral dissertations using educational 
criticism this process might be extended over the course of the year, 
even before they visit the schools and classrooms they wish to study 
and write about. 

Before discussing the structure of the writing used in educational 
criticism, it will be helpful to know something about the kinds of topics 
or problems that my students study. Thus far twelve doctoral disserta- 
tions have been completed at Stanford that use educational criticism as a 
dominant method. | shall briefly describe the focus of three such 
dissertations. 

One studv was designed to identify the differences in curriculum 
content that was taught by three elementary school teachers working 
With the same curriculum unit — the planetary system — within the same 
^ The three teachers had about the same amount of 


taught children of the same age and 
three schools within one school dis- 
trict. The major concern of the study was to determine the similarities 
and differences in the content provided to students by these teachers. 
Put another way, the study asked: Given the same curriculum. unit, 
What differences in content do children have access to as a function of 
the concerns, methods of teaching, and characteristics of the teacher? 
Given the fact that elementary school students spend a great deal of 
time each day with a single teacher. knowing something about how 
different teachers interpret content manage ame eres i 
Mportant. Examining what students have learned aont t " pad 
System through a common achievement test will not poer what s 

ave learned that was due to the unique contributions of their particular 
teacher, 


i A second study focuse 
Oken economy to motivate ; 
mathematics.” This study combined both 
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structures on mathematical achievement and other forms of learning. 

A third study now in process is using educational criticism to 
identify the differences and similarities among three primary school 
teachers, each of whom has been identified as being very successful, 
moderately successful and unsuccessful in the teaching of reading as 
measured by their students reading achievement scores over a three 
year period and by the principal of the school in which they teach. The 
study is aimed at identifying and describing what accounts for the 
substantial differences in student performance. For example, it might be 
that the most successful teacher of reading achieves high student 
performance by using methods that might not be in the long-term best 
interests of the students. It might be that methods that are used are 
positive, subtle, and that once identified and described can be replicated 
by other teachers with appropriate in-service education. 

These studies are designed to provide information about teaching 
practices that neither summative evaluation procedures nor student 
observation schedules are likely to reveal. In all cases the students doing 
the studies have been elementary school teachers whose average tenure 
in the classroom is approximately eight years. 

What is the character of writing in educational criticism? What is 
its structure? What are its salient features? 

Educational criticism typically takes the form of a written docu- 
ment whose aim it is to help others see, understand, and appraise the 
quality of educational practice and its consequences. This document has 
three components. I describe these components separately for purposes 


of clarity, but in the course of the writing they may be integrated and 
difficult to separate into neat compartments. 


The first aspect of educational criticism is 


writer attempts to do is to provide a detailed 
the situation he or she w 


descriptive. What the 
and vivid description of 
ea neg ants to help others understand, The writing of 
descriptive criticism is both factual and artistic. The factual aspect of the 
wang might employ numbers, direct quotations of teachers’ and 
students discourse, or propositional descriptions of the physical char- 
acteristics of the situation about Which the criticism is written. The 


artisti “scription is li 

‘ aspect of description is literary and metaphorical; indeed, it can 
even be poetic in places. The task of th 
is salient about the situation and wha 
agreed to focus upon. 


potential of language is exploited so that the 
complement each other. Much that needs to be 
teachers, and the quality of life 


€ writer is to communicate what 
t the teacher and the critic have 
In order to optimize communication, the 
literary and the factual 
said about classrooms, 


and learning can be conveyed best not 
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by factual description, but by literary narrative, metaphorical descrip- 
tion, analogy. The problem of the writer is to help the reader 
Vicariously participate in events that the reader has not experienced 
directly. To achieve this end the critic knows that emotions play an 
important role in understanding and knows how to use language so. 
that it can reveal through emotion as well as through the presentation 
of the facts. When an educational critic* describes Dizzy Gillespie as a 
‘middle-aged Tom Sawyer’ when Gillespie performed for students at a 
San Francisco junior high school, the reader gets a sense of the man in a 
Way that a factual description of his age, height, weight, race or 
behavior can never provide. 

A second aspect of educational criticism is interpretive. What 
€ducational critics do is to account for the interactions they perceive in 
School situations. Why do these activities occur? What explains this 
Particular episode? Why is it that this teacher is so effective? What is the 
Nature of the ‘game’ being played in this classroom? The effort here is 
hot simply to describe the situation, but to interpret its processes and 
for this theory in the social sciences is appealed to. A good journalist 
Might have the skills to vividly describe the situation but would not 
have the background to explain in theoretical terms the events that 
Occurred, Doctoral students who have taken courses in educational 
history of education, and philosophy of educa- 
upon concepts and theories from these 
y have perceived and vividly 


PSychology, sociology, 
e are expected to draw : 

ISCipline account for the events the | c 
fonertbad, ues from an easy task: We tend in acoso beep aa 
"Ot to make the connections between theory and practice. But the 
Connections are crucial if theory is to be more than an seg eid nd 
Passage instrumental to the achievement of a higher degree. By 


z aade ry and 
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to their character. By this I mean that there are multiple views of 
educational virtue; there is no single 'good' in education. The educa- 
tional critic attempts to appraise the situation in its own terms. If the 
teacher is giving a lecture, the appropriate criteria to apply deal with the 
possibilities of the lecture as a medium of instruction, not the criteria 
appropriate to small group discussion, even if the critic himself prefers 
such an approach. Taking a leaf from the arts, if the play is a tragedy, 
we apply tragedic criteria to it, not comedic. If the school is a 
conventional *back-to-basics' school those criteria are applied, not the 
criteria appropriate for open schools. In short, within the limits of what 
is regarded as educationally sound and the varieties in which such 
soundness may appear, the criteria to be applied to appraise a classroom 
or a school is to be suited to the ‘species’ of educational practice 
described, interpreted and appraised. 

In the end a written document will be prepared and educational 
criticism that is descriptive, interpretative and evaluative will be 
provided to some audience. The particular way in which the criticism is 
written depends upon the audience for whom it is intended, Since 
different audiences have different needs and different aims, and since 
the goal of educational criticism is to contribute to the improvement of 
practice, the criticism’s relation to the audience is a crucial considera- 
tion. If the audience is a board or funding agency that wants to know 
how the project that it funded for months is doing, the criticism is 
written in a way suitable for such a concern. If the criticism is for the 
teacher who wants to know about how he or she 
how he or she is Presenting ideas or leading dis 
the criticism can be written with these needs in 
that might have been observed needs to be 
feedback might be in a verbal form, 
How much to provide, in w 


is relating to students, 
cussions in class, then 
mind. Not everything 
shared at one time. Some 
other feedback will be written. 
SN hat form, in what tone, depends upon the 
critic s assessment of the situation and what is likely to be constructive. 

r I ipi that the nature of the message is related to the needs of 
ER This relates as well to the critic's focus. When an agency, 


or i i 
due | at times a teacher requests or agrees to having an 
educational criticism Prepared, the focus of the 


icai dem is, the focus is determined by the specific needs of those 
iis a bin id i But the focus of àn educational criticism might 
dcc ed ME à rua might be Invited to a school or classroom 
ei etie c oe and after several days or weeks perceive an 
which could 1s of considerable significance but 
ated. For example, one of my 


criticism is often 


assroom that 
not have been anticip 
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students received permission from a secondary school English teacher 
to observe and to write an educational criticism about her class. What 
emerged during my student’s observation was the extraordinary way in 
which the teacher used satire in her teaching. It was not the case that the 
teacher was herself teaching satire; it was that she was satirical in her 
teaching.” Such a process or an approach could hardly have been 
Prefigured. There is no research on teaching that deals with the use of 
satire, nothing on this topic in che Handbook of Research on Teaching, or 
In the Education Index. The point here is that the focus of criticism can 
be either pretigured as a part of the research bargain between the critic 
and the teacher, or it can be emergent or it can be both. Indeed, in 
Beneral, the latter is more prevalent in my students’ work than the 
former, 

What are some of the issues and concerns that people raise about 
such an iconoclastic approach to educational evaluation? Those profes- 
Sionally socialized in the tradition of the social sciences are concerned 
With matters such as (i) the reliability of observations: (ii) validity; and 
(ii) the generalizability of the findings or conclusions. The most 
frequently raised concern deals with reliability. How does one know 
Whether there is bias in perception and reporting? The question itself 
reflects naiveté concerning the inevitable ‘bias’ in any form of observa- 
tion, Any observation schedule or test leaves as much or more out than 
it includes, regardless of the form. In this sense, any form of gn 
collection is biased by the assumptions on which it was built and de 
Methods that it employs. Pristine objectivity 1s an epistemologica 
possibility. ‘The empty mind sees nothing. 1 FRI Lu I Oed 

Reliability, or perhaps a better term. believeability, $ $e ica 
"rough a process of structural corroboration, a process RAS i. s. 
angulation’ in sociological methodology. or E ME 
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than the critic to see what otherwise would have gone unseen. Just asa 
good music critic can help us hear counterpoint unheard, melodic lines 
unrecognized, the test of the educational critic is to be able, through the 
critic's work, to perceive what is subtle and complex within classrooms 
and schools. The educational critic is something of a midwife to 
perception. 


As for generalizability, this is not a major concern for those doing 
evaluation but it is a major concern for those who are 
educational research. According to convention 
generalizations can occur only if the 
randomly selected from a 
defined. One can generalize 


engaged in 
al research canons, 
samples researched have been 
universe whose parameters have been 
if one knows these parameters and if the 
process has been random. Putting aside the fact that such assumptions 
are honored more in the breach than in fact, the belief that random 
selection is the only valid way to generalize is itself questionable. In 
fact, it hardly squares with our ordin 


ary experience; we seldom form 
the generaliz 


ations we hold through a Process of r 
Generalizations occur by a build-up of common 
recognized in particulars. What we learn from particular situations we 
use to form expectations for the future. We modify those expectations 
as a result of subsequent experience. Educational criticism, by helping 
us perceive, understand, and appraise particular situations also there- 
fore helps us form generalizations about educational practice. If we 
Were restricted to practice in education only what we had learned from 
studies in which random selection was employed, we would be 
compelled to close the school house door tomorrow. Thankfully, we 


learn a great deal from a wide variety of methods of inquiry and in 
forms that are far wider than can be st 
through number, 


There are, of course, 


andom selection. 
general features 


ated in formal propositions or 


; à variety of issues that could be addressed in 
the analysis and appraisal of educational criticism, 


permit a full treatment here and hence 
educational criticism listed 
point that I w 
connoisseurshi 


Space does not 
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SN LE that requires no small degree of artistry. To know 
what educational criticis vide 3 i i 
complex bur ded Siig sca ar ke ioni d r idi T 
means. In this sense, it not oily takes time OW it Gor Wk v a 
as well. Yet I know of no better way to learn litre the Agia 
a game has been 
played than to watch it with sensitivity and intelligence while it is in 
Process. Without knowledge of this process I know of no credible way 
to Improve what we do in the schools. Evaluation as a process can 
Perform many different functions in education: it can reward, it can 
Screen, it can select, it can at times help us determine if our objectives 
have been achieved. But perhaps the most important function of 
evaluation from a strictly educational point of view is to help educators 
'Mprove the quality of educational life for students. There are no 
Short-cuts that I know of to this end. Educational connoisseurship and 
educational criticism have a modest contribution to make to its 


realization, 
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12 On the Differences Between Artistic and Scientific 
Approaches to Qualitative Research 


My intention here is to identify ten dimensions in which artistic and 
scientific approaches to qualitative research differ. 

The term qualitative research does not have a long history in the 
field of education and in many ways it not only hides the important 
distinctions which need to be made, but it is, itself, misleading. The 
major distinction we seek is not between qualitative and non-qualitative 
forms of research since all empirical research must of necessity pay 
attention to qualities, but between what is studied in a scientific mode 
and what is studied artistically. There can be no empirical research, that 
form of research that addresses problems in a material universe, that 
does not aim to describe, interpret, predict or control qualities. The 
major distinction to be made in the conduct of research is not located in 
the phenomenon of study but in the mode in which that study occurs. 
The difference that counts is between what is studied artistically and 
what is studied scientifically. These differences are the ones to which 
this paper is addressed. 

At the outset it should be said that research flying under the flag of 
science is extremely wide. Indeed, it is so wide that some philosophers 
of science regard no form of research in the social sciences as scientific, 
For philosophers of science such as Nagel (1961) or Popper (1959), the 
so-called social sciences are not yet what they claim to be. 

. and I do not, embrace the strict conception of science 
that they advocate. | am willing to regard as scientific, those inquiries 
ranging from the testing of formal mathematical models of learning 
boratory experiments to the kind of studies done 


We need not 


through controlled la 
in the field of cultural anthropology by people like Redfield (1941). For 


Our purposes, scientific research may be regarded as inquiries that 
use formal instruments as the primary basis for data collection, that 
transform the data collected into numerical indices of one kind or 
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another, and that attempt to generalize in a formal way to some 
universe beyond itself. Although I recognize that there are forms of 
scientific research that differ from the characteristics I have just 
described, I believe that these characteristics are by far the most salient 
ones and hence should be regarded as modal characteristics. 

As for the concept ‘artistic,’ it similarly has no single, simple 
definition. ‘Art’ and ‘artistic’ are terms that have been the 
aesthetic debate and analysis for over 2,000 years. P] 
viewed art as the creation of harmonious form wh 
relationships participated in the true, the good and the beautiful. 
Aristotle regarded art as the production of mimesis; Clive Bell as the 
presence in a work of significant form; Suzanne Langer as the creation 
of a nondiscursive symbol expressive of human feeling; John Dewey as 
coherent and emotionally moving experience.! The point here is simply 
that neither the concept of science nor the concept of art are settled 
issues among those who have thought about them most deeply. I 
provide this caveat now because my remarks will of necessity be based 
on an arbitrary, but I hope not an unrcasonable, conception of both art 
and science. To provide a philosophically adequate discussion of these 
concepts would exceed my competence and would, at the very least, 
require a manuscript of book length. 

Following is a discussion of ten dimen 
artistic approaches to research differ. 


subject of 
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gesture, posture and movement.? His aim is to operationalize both the 
perception and recording of human behavior through codification. 
Once codified, the methods of data collection and analysis can be 
routinized and the results objectified. 

Artistic forms of representation have no comparable codifications. 
They place a premium on the idiosyncratic use of form — visual and 
auditory form as well as discursive form - to convey in nonliteral as 
well as literal ways the meanings the investigator wishes to express. 
‘One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest’ is a brilliant example of how 
visual. musical and verbal forms can be combined to convey significant 
insights into human and inhuman relationships. For the artistic, the 
literal is frequently pale and humdrum. What one seeks is not the 
creation of a code that abides by publicly codified rules, but the creation 
of an evocative form whose meaning is embodied in the shape of what 


is expressed. 


The Criteria for Appraisal 


Scientific approaches to research ask whether or not the conclusions are 
supported by the evidence, and further, whether the methods that were 
used to collect the evidence did not bias the conclusions. In other 
research is always concerned with questions of 
| study to be judged valid, a variety of criteria 
se range from appraising the character of 
magnitude of instrument reliability to 


words, scientific 
validity. For a research 
need to be applied to it. The 
sampling procedures and the 


the less tangible areas of interpretation. 

In artistic approaches to research, the cannons of test reliability and 
sampling do not apply. While one might question a writer's or film 
producer's reliability, there is no formalized set of procedures to 
one doesn't really want the mean view of 
four writer's observations about the mental hospital in Oregon which 
served as the subject matter for Ken kesey’s play. One simply wants 
Ken Kesev's view. Its validity. if that is the appropriate term, is to be 
determined by our view of its credibility, and not by reducing his work 
to some average by using only that portion that it shares with the views 
of others. Validity in the arts is the product of the persuasiveness of a 
Personal vision: its utility is determined by the extent to which it 
informs. There is no test of 
ally rendered research. What one seeks is 
The proot of the pudding is the way in 


measure writer reliability: 


^ statistical significance. no measure of 


construct validity in artistic 
illumination and penetration 


which it shapes our conception of the world or some aspect of it. 
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Points of Focus 


Scientific approaches to research tend to focus on the manifest behavior 
of the individual or group studied to a greater degree than artistic 
approaches. By this I mean that manifest behavior provides the primary 
data for research in the social sciences in which scientifically oriented 
research participates. What one attends to is what people do, how they 
behave, what they say. Such phenomena are open to experience, they 
are observable; their incidence can be counted, and once counted, they 
can be treated in a multitude of ways. Although one 
inferences from the behavior one observes and records, the farther the 
inference is from the behavior, the less trustworthy it is regarded to be. 
The distinction between ‘high inference’ and ‘low 
sions underscores this point. 


might make 


inference’ conclu- 


Artistic approaches to research focus less on behavior than on the 
experience the individuals are having and the me 
have for others. Just how does one focus on exper 
How does one make sense 
make 


aning their actions 
lence and meaning. 
of what is nonobservable? One Way is to 
inferences from observables to what is not observable. M 
behavior is treated primarily as a cue 
else. The other way is to ‘indwell,’ 


anifest 
» à springboard to get someplace 
to empathize; that is, to imagina- 
tively participate in the experience of another." The difference between 
the two is subtle but important. In the former, observables are used in a 
kind of statistical fashion; one intuitively (or statistically) estimates the 
probability that this behavior means one particular thing or another. 
There is no real need for empathy. The latter banks on the observer's 
ability to imaginatively Project himself into the life of another in order 
to know what that person is experiencing. It is the content provided by 
this form of knowing that serves as a major source of understanding 
for artistic approaches to research. Thus, a major focus in artistic 
approaches to research is the Meanings and experiences of the people 
who function in the cultural web One studies. As Geertz puts it with 
respect to his work, ‘Believing, with Max Weber, that man is 
suspended in webs of significance he . 

e those webs, and the analy 


science in search of law but 


an animal 


a himself has spun, I take culture to 
Sis of it to be there 


j fore notan experimental 
an interpretiv 3 


€ one in search of meaning." 
The Nature of Generalization 


In the social sciences, the methodology required for generalizing from a 
set of specific findings to a universe is well defined. In this process the 
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selection of a sample must be random and the parameters of the 
universe clearly articulated. Inferences from sample to population are 
acceptable only insofar as they meet these requirements. There is 
comparatively little interest in findings that deal only with the sample 
itself; social science research methods are after bigger fish. This 
orientation to generalization, one which is statistical in nature, is what 
Windelband has called nomethetic.^ Studies of single cases or the 
examination of the idiosyncratic are not considered good resources for 
` that is individual 


generalizing. Indeed, in statistical studies ‘outlyers 
scores that do not conform to the distribution of a sample or popula- 
tion, are often disregarded; they are considered part of the error 
variance. What one seeks are trends, robust central tendencies, or stable 
ignificant differences in the variances between groups 


and statistically 
as a function of treatment. Research in the social sciences attempts to 


move from the particular to the general. and is interested in particulars 
only insofar as they represent the general. Random selection is the 
Cornerstone of the process. 

Artistic approaches to research have no comparable mechanism for 
generalization. But this should not be interpreted to mean that gener- 
alization is not possible. While it is sometimes said that ideographic 
alize, I think such a conclusion is incorrect. But 
if so, then how does one generalize from a nonrandomly selected single 
? Generalization is possible because of the belief that the general 
ar and because what one learns from a particular 
one applies to other situations subsequently encountered. ' Consider 
literature as an example. Is it the case that Saul Bellow's novel Mr. 
Sammler’s Planet is simply a story about Artur Sammler and no one else? 


Is Shakespeare's portrayal of Lady Macbeth simply about a particular 
an who lived in the later part of the 11th century? 


research does not gener: 


Ca 
resides in the particul 


Scottish noblewom: 1 cen 
Hardly, What these writers have done is to illustrate. significant, 


an attributes by the way they have written about particu- 
Artistic approaches to research try to locate the general 
They attempt to shed light on what is unique in time 
and space while at the same time conveying insights that exceed the 
limits of the situation in which they emerge. This is precisely what 
Aristotle meant when he said that "Poetry was trucr than history.” 
Put into more contemporary psychological terms, the expectations 
amination of the particular become a part of our 
shape our information pickup system by what 
S The artistically oriented researcher is 


common hum 
lar individuals. 
in the particular. 


We acquire from our ex 
anticipatory schema; we 
we learn from individual cases. 
interested in making the particular vivid so that its qualities can be 
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experienced and because he believes that the particular has a contribu- 
tion to make to the comprehension of what is general. The ability to 
generalize from particulars is one of the ways whereby hum 
with the world. I know of no one who forms the generalizations that 


guide his or her actions through a technically rigorous process of 
random selection. 


ans copc 


The Role of Form 


In the sciences, the manner in which data are presented is interchange- 
able. For example, one can use numbers to display a p 
which a population received or one can use a bar chart. The two 
methods are regarded as equivalent. Indeed, if one form designed to 


replicate the information provided in the other fails to do so, an e 
has occurred, 


The matter of form in scie 


attern of scores 


rror 


ntific work goes even farther, If the 
articles published in research Journals are examined for style, it 
becomes quite apparent that the standardization of style is considered a 
virtue. One is supposed to identify the 


problem, review the literature, 
describe the instruments 


and population, report the treatment, present 
and discuss the results and, finally, project possible implications. If, in 
this format, any sense of the personality 
through, it is to be neutralized. This is 
writers use the third person singular or the first person plural instead of 
using the ‘I’ form. The People studied are referred to as ‘subjects’ or ‘Ss’ 
and whatever uniqueness particular individuals might have is to be 
disregarded. 


of the investigator shines 
accomplished by requiring that 


Not all research in the soci 
as I have just described. Neve 
which social science research 
manuscript is sometimes published with the m 


clear indication of the effort editors of social science journals make to 
emulate their colleagues in the physical sciences where *who discovered 
what first counts a great deal. 

In artistic approaches 
counterproductive, 
power of form to in 
given is the belie 
form is content.“ 


al sciences emphasizes so strict a formula 
ttheless, this is the dominant tradition in 


Participates. The date an editor receives a 


anuscript, this being a 


to research, 
What artistic approa 
form. What those e 
f that form and conter 
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The opposite v 
work. Standardization of form i 


Standardization of form is 
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the content. Because of its rule-governed syntax, the same things can 
be said in several ways. Rules of equivalence are comparatively easy to 


apply. In artistic approaches the particular words chosen, the location 
of specific ideas within a report, the tone and tempo of the writing, the 
sense of voice which it possesses have no literal equivalent. The 
potential of form is not regarded as a liability but as an essential vehicle 
constituting a significant part of the content of the communication. In 
short, form is regarded as a part of the content of what is expressed and 
bears significantly on the kinds of meanings people are likely to secure 
from the work. Hence, being skilled at the making of artistically 
expressive form — being able to write — is a critically important skill for 
those doing artistically oriented research in education. 


Degree of License Allowed 


Perhaps one of the most generally held beliefs about the differences 
between science and art is that the former deals with fact while the latter 
deals with fiction. The former is regarded as objective, the latter as 
subjective. Putting aside the point that scientific work is an artifact, that 
it is a human construction subject to all the human vicissitudes and 
foibles, there is a correct sense to the expectation that what is said in the 
name of science is to be more factual, less subject to imaginative fancy 
than, say, what is said by those who work within an artistic mode. We 
expect inventiveness and personal interpretation in the arts. We expect 
the artist to take liberties in order to drive home the point he or she 
wishes to make. These liberties — what we refer to as artistic license — 
are not intended to distract from artistic validity but to render more 
incisively and more persuasively what has been learned. Does such 
"bias" have a place in artistic approaches to rescarch? Are the straight 
facts unencumbered by modulation more truthful? Is the longstanding 
expectation for pristine objectivity — even if such an aspiration were 
possible to achieve, which I think it is not — the most noble ideal for 
educational research? 

One of the strengths that artistically oriented research possesses is 
that liberties in portrayal are wider than they are in scientifically 
oriented studies. Making things vivid through selective reporting and 
special emphasis occurs inevitably in any form of reporting, including 
scientific reporting. Artistically oriented research acknowledges what 
already exists and instead of presenting a facade of objectivity, exploits 
the potential of selectivity and emphasis to say what needs saying as the 
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investigator sees it. Indeed, this orientation to writing has developed to 
such a degree of sophistication among the "new journalists’ that a 
neologism has been created to designate the new genre: it is called 
faction, the marriage of fact and fiction. I regard this term as extremely 
‘illuminating. After all, what can be more biased than emotionally 
eviscerated fact describing conditions or situations that are emotionally 
significant to those in the situations being described. Distortion can 
result not only from what is put in, but also from what is left out. 


Interest in Prediction and Control 
Scientifically oriented research aims at the 


enable us to anticipate the future, 
form of scientific work, phy: 


production of ideas that will 
if not to control it. The most rigorous 
sics for example, makes both prediction 
and control possible and through them, the technological achievements 
that have captured the public's imagination. Some fields such as 
astronomy do not lead to control, but the 
possible. Most social science fields 
predict, they explicate. Archaeology and psychoanalysis are. prime 
examples. As movement proceeds from the former to the latter, the 
affinity of scientifically oriented research to research that is artistically 
Oriented grows stronger. Aside from the production of naturalistic-like 
generalizations!", artistically oriented research does not aim to control 
or to produce formal predictive statements. It is after explication. It is 
closer in character to a hermeneutic activity than a te 
What it yields at its best are ineffable c 
only be conveyed through the figurative or nondis ursive character of 
the artistic image which such research yields. ! 
tion is that with such understanding, 
the ability of individuals to grasp and deal with situations like those 
portrayed in the research will be increased, 
artistically oriented research seek 


y do make accurate prediction 
neither control nor successfully 


chnological one. 
forms of understanding which can 


! The working assump- 
both cognitive differentiation and 


It is not an algorithm that 
$ as much as a heuristic. 


The Sources of Data 


In artistic approaches t 
tor himself. 


some formal 
emanates fron 


€s to research, the Major instrument is the investiga- 
By this I mean that although the investigator might use 

Instruments to collect data. the major source of data 
1 how the Investigator experiences what it is he or she 
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attends to. There are several utilities of such an approach. In the first 
place, many things that might be significant might not find a place on a 
formal observation schedule. One might now know in advance what is 
significant. Second, the meaning of an incident within a social situation 
might only be revealed by putting it in its historical context. No 
instrument which I know of can do this. Third, the expressive character 
of action and speech — their muted messages — are often so subtle that 
only a perceptive eye and an informed mind are likely to recognize their 
significance. Balance, tradeoff, context, and other features of social life 
must be considered if the interpretation of socially shared meanings is 
to have validity. These are precisely what are so difficult to standardize 
on test instruments or interview and observation schedules. The ideal 
of the hermetically sealed test, which is administered according to a 
standardized procedure and whose ticks are optically recorded and 
computer-scored and then mailed with standardized interpretations to 
anxious students, is very far from the ideal in artistically oriented 
rescarch. 

Not only are standardized methods of data collection marginal 
rather than central, but the way in which what has been learned is 
shared with others is also non-standardized. Reporting is guided by 
considerations of how the message is likely to be interpreted by those 
who receive it. In short, not only is there no standardized way of 
getting information, there is no standardized acontextual way of 
communicating what has been learned. What and how one says 
something depends on whom the message is for. Each report is, in this 
sense, a custom job. 


The Basis of Knowing 


In artistic approaches to rescarch, the role that emotion plays in 
knowing is central. Far from the ideal of emotional neutrality which is 
sought in much of social science research, the artistically oriented 
researcher recognizes that knowing is not simply a unidimensional 
phenomena, but it takes a variety of forms. The researcher knows also 
that the forms one uses to represent what one knows affects what can 
be said. Thus, when the content to be conveyed requires that the reader 
vicariously participates in a social situation context, the writer or 
filmmaker attempts to create a form that makes such participation 
possible. 

This orientation to knowledge embraces an epistemology that 
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rejects the positivistic view which holds that only formal propositions 
can, in principal, provide knowledge.'? It rejects the view that affect 
and cognition are independent spheres of human experience. Instead, it 
gives to Rome what is Rome's; when you want to know how many 
students dropped out of a high school class you don't want a set of 
sonnets, you want a set of numbers. A 
need to have in order to understand. 
than methodological monism is the ideal to which artistic approaches to 
research subscribe. To know a rose by its Latin name and yet to miss its 
fragrance is to miss much of the rose’s meaning. Artistic approaches to 


research are very much interested in helping people experience the 
fragrance. 


nd it gives to others what they 
Methodological pluralism rather 


Ultimate Aims 


This brings me to the last dimension I wish to discu 


differences between Scientific and artistic 
question of differences in 
traditional aims of science 


ss regarding the 
approaches to research: the 
ultimate aim. Historically, one of the 
is the discovery of truth. The Greeks had a 
word for it: episteme, the discovery of true and certain knowledge. 
Although many modern philosophers and historians of science such as 
Thomas Kuhn take a softer, more nominal view of science, not all 
philosophers of science do, and for a great many researchers in the 
social sciences, the correspondence theory of truth still holds sway. 
Propositions about reality are believed to be true to the extent to which 
those propositions correspond to the reality that they attempt to 
describe or explain. Given this view, science aims at making true 
Statements about the world. 

Artistic approaches to research are less concerned with the discov- 


ery of truth than with the Creation of meaning. What art seeks is not the 
discovery of the laws of nature about which true statements or 
explanations can be given, but rather the creation of images that people 
will find meaningful and from Which their fallible and tentative views 
of the world can be altered, rejected, or made more secure. Truth 
implies singularity and monopoly. Meaning implies relativism and 
diversity. Truth is more closely wedded to consistency and logic, 


meaning to diverse interpretation and coherence. Each approach to the 
study of educational situations has its 


y M Own unique perspective to 
provide. Each sheds its o i apu d x E 1s 

ions tha 1umar 
seek to understand. The : : i 
Particular needs to avoid 
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methodological monism. Our problems need to be addressed in as 
many ways as will bear fruit. Interest in ‘qualitative research’ is 
symptomatic of the uneasiness that many in the research community 
have felt with the methods of enquiry promulgated by conventional 
research tradition. I have suggested in this paper that looking to 
qualitative methods to reduce this uneasiness will prove inadequate. 
The issue is not qualitative as contrasted. with nonqualitative or 
quantitative, but how one approaches the educational world. It is to the 
artistic that we must turn, nor as a rejection of the scientific, but because 
with both we can achieve binocular vision. Looking through one eye 
never did provide much depth of ficld. 
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13 The Role of the Arts in Cognition and Curriculum 


My thesis is straightforward but not widely accepted. It is that the arts 
are cognitive activities, guided by human intelligence, that make 
unique forms of meaning possible. I shall argue further that the 
meanings secured through the arts require what might best be des- 
cribed as forms of artistic literacy, without which artistic meaning is 
impeded and the ability to use more conventional forms of expression 
is hampered. 

To talk about the cognitive character of the arts or about the kind 
of meaning that they convey is not particularly common. The models 
of mind that have typified U.S. educational psychology (particularly 
that aspect of psychology concerned with learning and knowing) have 
made tidy separations between thinking and feeling, feeling and acting, 
and acting and thinking.’ The view of thinking that has been most 
common is rooted in the Platonic belief that mind and body are 
distinct, and, of the two, body is base while mind is lofty.? Feeling is 
located in soma, idea in psyche. The literature distinguishes between 
cognition and effect, and we tend to regard as cognitive those activities 
of mind that mediate ideas through words and numbers. We consider 
words more abstract than images, icons less flexible than propositions. 
We regard words as high in that hierarchy of cognitive achievement we 
use to describe cognitive growth. Jean Piaget, for example, regarded 
formal operations, those mental operations that deal with logical 
relationships, as the apotheosis of cognitive achievement.” For some 
cognitive psychologists, thinking 1s a kind of inner speech that allows 
One to reason.* Since reason is a condition of rationality and since 
reasoning is believed to require the logical treatment of works, 
Operations of the mind that do not employ logic are placed on the 
Margins of rationality. 

In this view the arts, if not considered irrational, are thought of as 
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a-rational. As for meaning, itis most commonly regarded as an attribute 
of propositions, the property of assertions for which scientific warrant 
can be secured. The arts are considered emotive forms that might 
provide satisfaction — but not understanding. 

The consequences of this view of mind have, in my opinion, been 
disastrous for education. First, this view has created a dubious status 
hierarchy among subjects taught in schools. Mathematics is the queen 
of the hill; other subjects, especially those in which students ‘work with 
their hands,’ are assigned lower intellectual status. Simply recall the 
standard whipping boy of school activities, basket weaving. Basket 
weaving epitomizes low status and mindlessness. Let me state quickly 
that I reject mindless forms of basket Weaving in school. But let me add 
Just as quickly that I also reject mindless forms of algebra and that I find 
nothing inherently more intellectually complex in algebra than in 
basket weaving; it depends upon the nature of the algebra and the 
nature of the baskets we choose to weave. 

Besides making some subjects the targets of verbal abuse, the 
status hierarchy among subjects that emanates from such an indefen- 
sible conception of mind has practical day-to-day consequences in 
schools. Consider how time is allocated in school programs. Time is 
surely one of the most precious of school resources. As researchers of 
time on task have told us;? the relationship between the amount of time 
allocated and learning is a significant one. Partly because of our view of 
intellect, however, some subjects - the fine arts, for example — receive 
very little attention in school programs. On the average, elementary 
school teachers devote about 496 of school time each week to instruc- 
tion in the fine arts. And this time is not prime time, such as the 
so-called cognitive subjects command. For the fine arts, Friday after- 
noons are very popular. 

Space does not permit a lengthy recital of sins that have been 
committed by schools in the name of cognitive development. Yet it is 
important to remember that the conception of giftedness used in many 
States excludes ability in the fine arts, that tax dollars support programs 
Whose criteria discriminate against students whose gifts are in the fine 
ae caller ave universities do not consider high school 
mareen skal pee making admissions decisions. We legiti- 

y distinguishing between intelligence and talent, 


assigning the = i K f 
wu T former to verbal and mathematical forms of reasoning 
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playing a musical instrument, dancin 
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them simply to highlight the model of mind that has been so widely 
accepted and to provide a context for my remarks concerning the role 
of the arts in cognition and curriculum. 

If you were to consult the Dictionary of Psychology regarding the 
meaning of cognition, you would find that cognition is ‘the process 
through which the organism becomes aware of the environment. ? 
Thus cognition is a process that makes awareness possible. It is, in this 
sense, a matter of becoming conscious, of noticing, of recognizing, of 
perceiving. It is a matter of distinguishing one thing from another: a 
figure from its ground, the various subtleties and nuances that, when 
perceived, become a part of one's consciousness. 

In this process, the functions of the senses are crucial. They bring 
to awareness the qualitative world we inhabit. To become aware of the 
world, two conditions must be satisfied. First, the qualities must be 
available for experiencing by a sentient human being. Second, the 
individual must be able to ‘read’ their presence. When both of these 
conditions are met, the human being is capable of forming concepts of 
the world. These concepts take shape in the information that the senses 
have provided. 

The process of forming concepts is one of construing general 
features from qualitative particulars. The perception of the qualitative 
world is always fragmented: we never see a particular immediately, in 
an instant. Time is always involved." General configurations are 
formed — that is, built up from parts to wholes. Through time they 
yield structured patterns that constitute a set. The patterns formed in 
this way are concepts. They are root forms of experience that we are 
able to recall and to manipulate imaginatively. 

The importance of the senses in concept formation is that: (1) no 
Concepts can be formed without sensory information;"" (ii) the degree 
to which the particular senses are differentiated has a large effect on the 
kind and subtlety of the concepts that are formed; and (iii) without 
concepts formed as images (whether these images are visual, auditory, 
Or in some other sensory form), image surrogates — words, for example 
= are meaningless." 

It is easy to see how such concrete concepts as dog or chair, red or 
blue, depend upon sensory information. But what about such abstract 
concepts as justice, category, nation, infinity? | would argue that these 
words are nothing more than meaningless noises or marks on paper 
unless their referents can be imagined. Unless we have a conception of 
Justice, the word is empty. Unless we can imagine infinity, the term is 
nothing more than a few decibels of sound moving through space. I do 
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not mean to imply that we conjure up an image every ume we hear a 
word. Our automatic response mechanisms make this unnecessary. 
But when I say, "The man was a feckless mountebank, the statement 
will have meaning only if you have referents for ‘feckless and 
‘mountebank.’ If you do not, then you turn to a friend or a dictionary 
for other words whose images allow you to create an analogy. It is 
through such analogies or through illustrative examples that so-called 
abstract concepts take on meaning. Concepts, in this view, are not 
linguistic at base: instead, they are sensory. The forms concepts take are 
as diverse as our sensory capacities and the abilities we have developed 
to use them. 

The process of concept formation is of particular importance in the 
development of scientific theory. In the social sciences, for example, 
theoreticians form concepts by construing social situations in ways that 
others have not noticed. Terms such as class, social structure, adapta- 
tion, role, status, and reinforcement are meaningful because they 
bracket aspects of the social world for us to experience. !? They call to 
our attention qualities of the world that otherwise would have gone 
unseen. But the reality is in the flesh and blood of experience, not 
simply in the words. Put another way, there is an icon — a stylized 
image of reality — underlying any term that is meaningful. The makers 
of such icons are people we regard as perceptive or insightful. Indeed, 
the Latin root of ‘intuition’ is intueri, meaning to look upon, to see. In 
the beginning there was the image, not the word. 

One important characteristic of concepts is that they can be not 
only recalled but imaginatively manipulated. We can combine qualities 
we have encountered to form entities that never were but that might 
become: hence unicorns, helixes, 


strive, and new tunes to whistle. 
from which we can derive verb 


ideals of perfection toward which we 
We can construct models of the world 
al or numerical propositions or from 
which we can create visual or auditory images. The point is that, while 
the sensory system provides us with information about the world in 
sensory form, our imaginative capacities — when coupled with an 
inclination toward play - allow us to examine and explore the 
possibilities of this information." Although our imaginative lives 
might be played out in solitary fantasy or daydreaming, imagination 
often provides the springboard for expression. How 
expressed? What vehicles are used? What skills 
what do the arts have to do with it? It is to that 
coin that I now turn. 


Thus far I have emphasized the 


is experience 
are employed? And 
side of the cognitive 
cognitive function of the sensory 
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systems, and I have pointed out that concepts formed from sensory 
information can be recalled and manipulated through imagination. But 
thus far, this manipulation of concepts has been private, something 
Occurring within the personal experience of individuals. The other side 
of the coin deals with the problem of externalization. In some way an 
individual must acquire and employ a form that can represent to self 
and to others what has been conceptualized. This task requires what I 
call a form of representation.” The problem of representing conceptions is 
a problem of finding or inventing equivalents for those conceptions. In 
this task, the form or forms to be employed must themselves appeal to 
one or more of the senses. A visual concept, for example, might be 
externalized in a form that is visual, or the form might instead be 
auditory, verbal, or both. Thus, for example, we could represent an 
imaginary stream of rolling and flowing blue amoebic shapes either 
visually or through sound. The stream might be described through 
words, or it might be represented through movement — perhaps dance. 
Regardless of the form we select, it must be one that the sensory 
Systems can pick up. Put another way, the form must be empirical. 

The kind of information that we are able to convey about what we 
have conceptualized is both constrained and made possible by the forms 
of representation that we have access to and are able to use. Some of the 
things an individual knows are better represented by some forms than 
others. What one can convey about a river that slowly wends its way to 
the sea will be significantly influenced by the form of representation 
one chooses to use. The same holds true for portrayals of classrooms, 
teaching, love affairs, and memorable cities one has visited. 

Consider suspense. Almost all of us are able to invent a way of 
conveying suspense through music. From old cowboy movies and 
mystery dramas on radio and television, we already have a repertoire of 
models to draw upon. But think about how suspense would be 
represented through painting or sculpture. Here the problem becomes 
much more difficult. Why? Because suspense is a temporal experience, 
and painting and sculpture are largely spatial. It is more difficult to use 
the latter to represent the former than to use music, which itself is 
temporal. 

Some forms of representation can illuminate some aspects of the 
world that others cannot. What a person can learn about the world 
through visual form is not likely to be provided through auditory 
form. What an individual knows takes shape in the empirical world 
only through a vehicle or vehicles that make knowing public. The 
vehicles we use for this purpose are the forms of representation. 
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Although I have described the externalization of concepts as 
one-directional — that is, as moving from inside out — the process is 
actually reciprocal. For example, what a person knows how to do 
affects what he or she conceptualizes. If you walk around the world 
with black and white film in your camera, you look for contrasts of 
light and dark, for texture, for patterns of shadow against buildings and 
walls. As Ernst Gombrich put it, "Artists don't paint what they can see, 
they see what they can paint.” The ability to use a form of representa- 
tion skilfully guides our perception. The process flows, as it Were, from 
representation to conception as well 


as from conception to representa- 
tion. 


Dialectical relationships between Conception and representation 
Occur in other ways as well. For example, the externalization of a 
conception through a form of representation allows the editing process 
to occur. By stabilizing what is evanescent, the conception can be 
modified, abbreviated, sharpened, revised, or discarded alto 
Further, in the process of representation new 
Indeed, the act of discovery through expression is so important that 
R.G. Collingwood describes its presence as the difference between art 
and craft. ^ The craftsman knows how to do a job well, but produces 
nothing essentially new. The artist not only has the skills of the 
craftsman but discovers new possibilities as work Progresses. The work 
of art is to make expressive form become a source of surprise, a 
discovery, a form that embodies a conception not held at the 

The selection of a form of representation does 


gether. 
concepts are formed. 


outset. 
not adequately 
tesolve the question of how that form, once selected, becomes 'equiva- 
lent’ to the conception. I suggest that we secure equivalence by treating 
forms of representation in one of three ways. The first of these modes 
of treatment is mimetic, the second is expressive, and the third is 
conventional. 

Mimetic modes of treatment are efforts to imitate the surface 
features of perceived or conceptualized forms, within the constraints of 
some material. Early examples of mimesis are the running animals 
found on the walls of the Lascaux Caves. According to Gombrich, the 
history of art is replete with efforts to create illusions that imitate the 
visual features of the environment as it was or as it was imagined.'° But 
mimesis aSa way GE treating a form of represent 
what is visual. Mimesis occurs in auditory for 
such as music and voice, ; 
possible in any of the 
can pick up. 


ation is not limited to 


ms of representation, 
and in movement through dance, Mimesis is 


forms used to Provide information that the senses 
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As | have already said, the creation of an equivalent for a 
conception is always both constrained and made possible by the 
medium a person employs. Different media appeal to different sensory 
Systems. Thus, when a person transforms visual conceptions into 
Sound or movement, he or she must find what Rudolf Arnheim calls 
the "structural equivalent’ of the conception within the medium he or 
she elects to use." Such transformation requires the invention of 
analogies. 

In language, analogic functions are performed by metaphor. When 
We move from the auditory to the visual, however, we must create a 
Structural equivalent between the auditory and the visual. For example, 
the sounds ‘ooo loo loo’ and ‘eee pee pee’ are represented best by two 
very different kinds of graphic lines — one waving, the other pointed or 
Jagged. Humans have the capacity to perceive and grasp these structural 
equivalences even when they take shape in different forms of repre- 
Sentation — one visual, the other auditory. Thus mimesis, the business 
of imitating the surface features of a conceptualization within the limits 
of some medium, is one way to secure equivalence between a concep- 
tion and its forms of representation. 

The second way to do this is by treating the forms expressively. 
By expressively, I mean that what is conveyed is what the object, 
event, or conception expresses — not what it looks like. Thus ‘sorrow’ 
Can be represented mimetically, but it can also be represented express- 
ively. In the arts, this expressive mode of treatment is of particular 
interest: the tense nervousness of Velasquez's Pope Innocent X, the 
celebration of color in a Sam Francis, the asceticism of a late Barnett 
Newman, the ethereal quality of Helen Frankenthaler’s work, the 
Symbolic undertones of an Edward Hopper. the crisp architecture of 
Bach's fugues, the romantic expansiveness of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, the lighthearted whimsy of the poetry of e e cummings. 
What these artists have created are expressive images. In general, 
mimesis is a minor element in their works, used only to complement 
the dominant intent. Pablo Picasso succinctly stated the importance of 
the expressive mode of treatment in art when he said, ^A painter takes 
the sun and makes it into a yellow spot, an artist takes a yellow spot and 
makes it into the sun." 

By contrast, the conventional model of treatment uses an arbitrar y 
sign, on whose meaning society has agreed, to convey that meaning. 
Thus words and numbers are meaningful, not because they look like 
their referents but because we have agreed that they shall stand for 
them. The use of convention is, of course, not limited to words and 
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numbers. Swastikas, crosses, six-pointed stars, the iconography of 
cultures past and present are all examples of visual conventions. 
Conventions in music take such forms as anthems, wedding marches, 
and graduation processionals. 

In much of art the three modes of treatment are combined. Erwin 
Panofsky made his major contribution to the history of art — to the 
study of iconography — by describing these relationships." The works 
of Jasper Johns, Marc Chagall, Joseph Cornell, Jack Levine, Robert 
Rauschenberg, and Andy Warhol demonstrate the ingenious ways in 
which visual artists have exploited all three modes of treatment in their 
effect to convey meaning. 

I hope that I have made my point clear: any form of representation 
one chooses to use — visual, auditory, or discursive — must also be 
treated in some way. Some forms tend to call forth one particular mode 
of treatment. The treatment of mathematics, for example, is essentially 


conventional, even though we may recognize its aesthetic qualities. 
The visual arts, by contrast, tend to emphasize the mimetic and the 
expressive. Language tends to be treated conventionally and expres- 
sively (save for occasional instances of onomatopoeia, which are 
obviously mimetic). The forms we choose provide potential options. 
The options we choose give us opportunities to convey what we know 
and what we are likely to experience. 

Just as any form of representation we elect to use must be treated in 
à particular way, the elements within that form must also be 
each other. This relationship constitutes a syntax, an arrangement of 
parts used to construct a whole. Some forms of representation, such as 
mathematics and Propositional discourse, are governed rather rigor- 
ously by publicly codified rules, through which the operations applied 
to such forms are to be performed. To be able to add, one must be able 


to apply correctly a set of prescribed operations to a set of numerical 
elements. To be able to punctuate, on 
articulated rules so that the 


related to 


e must follow certain publicly 
ES Si marks placed within a sentence or paragraph 
are correct. Similarly, in spelling, rules govern the arrangements of 
elements (letters) that constitute words. There are only two ways to 
spell most words in English: correctly or incorrectly. Forms of 
representation that are treated through convention tend to emphasize 
the rule-governed end of the syntactical continuum 
treated in this way, the scoring of performance à; 
machines, because the need for judgme 

Forms of Tepresentation that are 
comparable rules. There are, 


When forms are 
can be handled by 
nt is small. 


treated expressively have no 


of course, rules of a Sort to guide one in 
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making a painting of a particular style or designing a building of a 
particular architectural period. But the quality of performance in such 
forms is not determined by measuring the extent to which the rules 
were followed (as is done for spelling and arithmetic). Instead, quality 
is judged by other criteria — in some cases, criteria that don't even exist 
prior to the creation of the work. Syntactical forms that are open rather 
than closed, that allow for the idiosyncratic creation of relationships 
without being regarded as incorrect, are figurative in character. Thus it 
is possible to array forms of representation not only with respect to 
their modes of treatment but in relation to the ends of the syntactical 
continuum toward which they lean. In general, the arts lean toward the 
figurative. That is why, given the same task, 30 students in music, 
poetry, or visual art will create 30 different solutions, all of which can be 
‘right,’ while 30 students in arithmetic will — if the teacher has taught 
effectively — come up with identical solutions. That is also why the arts 
are regarded as subjective: one cannot apply a conventionally defined 
set of rules to determine whether the meanings that are conveyed are 
accurate. Idiosyncratic arrangements are encouraged when figurative 
syntaxes are employed. 

_ The importance of this distinction between rule-governed and 
figurative syntactical emphases becomes apparent when we consider 
the kinds of cognitive processes that each type of syntax elicits. 
Learning of rules fosters acquiescence: one learns to obey a rule or to 
follow it. Figurative syntaxes, by contrast, encourage invention, per- 
sonal choice, exploratory activity, and judgment. The use of forms 
whose syntax is figurative is an uncertain enterprise, since there are no 
formally codified rules to guide judgments. The student, like the artist, 
is thrown on his or her own resources. How does one know when the 
painting is finished, the poem completed, the story ended? There is no 
predefined standard by which to check a solution. There is no correct 
answer given in the back of the book, no procedure for determining 
operations are what were known, in 
r mental processes.’ At the least, 
ve people opportunities to form 
. and to act upon them. 


Proof. The necessary cognitive 
carlier psychological jargon, as ‘highe 
tasks that emphasize the figurative gi 
new structures, to make speculative decisions 
Such tasks also enable people to learn to judge — not by applying 
clear-cut standards, but by appealing to a form of rationality that 
focuses on the rightness of a form to a function. 

It would be well at this point to recall the theme of this article, the 
tole of the arts in cognition and curriculum. I began by describing a 
commonly held view: cognition requires that ideas be linguistically 
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mediated, whereas the arts are expressive and affective activities 
depending more upon talent than intelligence or cognition. I next 
analyzed the role of the senses in concept formation, arguing that all 
concepts are basically sensory in character and that concept formation 
requires the ability to perceive qualitative nuances in the qualitative 
world and to abstract their structural features for purposes of recall or 
imaginative manipulation. From there | moved to a discussion of the 
task of representation. An individual who wishes to externalize a 
concept must find some way of constructing an equivalent for it in the 
empirical world. To do this, people invent new forms of representation 
or borrow from those already available in the culture. Because these 
forms can be treated in different ways and because they appeal to 
different sensory systems, the kind of meanings each yields is unique. 
What we can convey in one form of representation has no literal 
equivalent in another. I have labeled the modes of treating these forms 
as mimetic, expressive, and conventional. Because the elements within 
forms of representation can be ordered according to different rules, I 
have identified a syntactical continuum, highly rule-governed at one 
end and figurative at the other. The rule-governed end of the con- 
tinuum prescribes the rules of operations that must, by convention, be 
followed in ordering those elements. The figurative end allows maxi- 
mum degrees of latitude for idiosyncratic arrangement. The former is 
more of a code; the latter, more of a metaphor. 

But what is the significance of such analysis for education? What 
bearing does it have on what we do in school? What might it mean for 
what we teach? There are four implications, I believe, for the conduct 
of education and for education theory. 

First, the view that I have advanced m 
as cognitive any mental activity th 
forms of life. This expands our conceptions of intelligence and literacy. 
Any conception of intelligence that omits the ordering of qualities 
through direct experience is neglecting a central feature of intellectual 
functioning. But no intelligence test that is published today includes 


such tasks. The models of mind that underlie current tests assign only 
marginal intellectual status to wha 


more plays the violin with one’ 


toes. In e EH : 
In each case, mind must Operate, and the kind and number of 
Opportunities a pers 1 i 


beret ae z 1 will significantly affect the 

E ps. The concepts of talent and 
18 to Cover up weak or non-existent 
sure, individual aputudes in the arts vary. 


akes it impossible to regard 
at is not itself rooted in sensory 


t is an intellectual activity. One no 
S fingers than one counts with one's 


Programs in the arts. To be 
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but such differences also exist in other content areas. So-called lack of 
talent is too often nothing more than an excuse for absent opportunity. 
It also serves as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Second, the view that I have advanced recognizes that the realm of 
meaning has many mansions. Science, for example, despite its enor- 
mous usefulness, can never have a monopoly on meaning because the 
form of representation it employs is only one among the several that are 
available. It is not possible to represent or to know everything in one 
form. The way Willy Loman conveys his inability to cope with a 
sinking career can only be represented through the expressive treatment 
of form that Arthur Miller employed in Death of a Salesman. The 
quality of space in the paintings of Georgio De Chirico or Hans 
Hoffman depends on the artists’ arrangements of visual images; it 
cannot be rendered through number. When Dylan Thomas wrote, 'Do 
not go gentle into that good night,/old age should burn and rage at 
close of day:;/rage, rage against the dying of the light, '? he conveyed a 
message about being in the anteroom of death that cannot be translated 
fully, even in propositional prose. 

What this means for education is that — insofar as we in schools, 
colleges, and universities are interested in providing the conditions that 
enable students to secure deep and diverse forms of meaning in their 
lives — we cannot in good conscience omit the fine arts. Insofar as we 
seck to develop the skills for securing such meanings, we must develop 
multiple forms of literacy. Such meanings do not accrue to the 
unprepared mind. The task of the schools is to provide the conditions 
that foster the development of such literacy. At present, for the vast 
majority of students, the schools fail in this task. 

Third, educational equity is one consequence for students of the 
Change in education policy that my arguments suggest. As I have 
already pointed out, the benefits derived from excellence in differing 
forms of representation are not equal. Students who perform at 
outstanding levels in the fine arts do not have these grades taken into 
account when they apply for admission to colleges and universities. 
The beneficiaries of the funds allocated to education for the gifted often 
do not include students whose gifts are in the fine arts." The amount of 
School time devoted to cultivating abilities in the arts is extremely 
limited; hence, students with abilities and interests in the arts are denied 
the opportunities that students in science, mathematics, or English 
receive, 

A Such policies and practices amount to à form of educational 
inequity. This inequity would cease if the arguments I have presented 
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were used as grounds for decisions about the allocation of school Ra 
about the criteria used to identify gifted students, and ni o 
aptitudes suitable for college and university study. It is an anoma ya 
the first order that a university should confer credit in the fine arts 2 

courses taken on its own campus and deny credit to students who have 
taken such courses in high schools. At present, that's the way it QU 

Finally, the view I have presented implies that the cultivation = 
literacy in, for example, visual and auditory forms of representation an 
significantly improve a student’s ability to use propositional iine i 
representation. The ability to create or understand sociology, psyc Mie 
logy, or economics depends on the ability to perceive qualitative 
nuances in the social world, the ability to conceptualize patterns from 
which to share what has been experienced, and the ability to ici 
about them in a form that is compelling. Without such perceptivity, tne 
content of writing will be shallow. Without the ability to manipulate 
conceptions of the world imaginatively, the work is likely to ES 
uninspired. Without an ear for the melody, cadence, and tempo o 
language, the tale is likely to be unconvincing. Education in the arts 
cultivates sensitive perception, develops insight, fosters imagination, 
and places a premium on well-crafted form. . 

These skills and dispositions are of central importance in both 
writing and reading. Without them, children are unlikely to write — i 
because they cannot spell but because they have nothing to say. The 
Writer starts with vision and ends with words. The reader begins with 


these words but ends with vision. The reader uses the writer's words it 
Order to see, 


The interaction of the s 


mere diversions from the ir 
essential resources. 


; ; s aver nof 
enses enriches meaning. The arts are no 

: Lec they are 
mportant business of education; they ar 


E ed most clearly in the customary separation 
Ognitive and th i i which are typically 
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Oxford University Press. 
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i = The Growth of Cognitive Thinking from 
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See, for example, Scuarr, A. (1973) Language and Cognition, New York, 
McGraw-Hill. 

RosENSHEIN, B. ‘Classroom Instruction,’ in Gace, N.L. (Ed.) (1976) 
Psychology of Teaching, 75th Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part 1, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
pp. 335-71. 

If an elementary teacher provides one hour of instruction in art and one 
hour of instruction in music cach week, the percentage of instructional 
time devoted to both is about 7%. Many teachers provide less time than 
this. 

The University of California System, like many other state universities, 
provides no credit for grades received in the fine arts when computing 
grade-point averages for students secking admission. 

The Dictionary of Psychology Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1934. 


- The acquisition of visual information over time is a function of micro- 


movements of the eye and brain called saccades. 


. Insofar as something is conceivable, it must, by definition, be a part of 


human experience. Experience without sensory content is an impossi- 


bility. 


. This view argues that the reception and organization of sensory material 


require the use of intelligence. Intelligence is not something that one 
applies after experiencing the empirical world. Rather, it is a central factor 
in the process of experience. 

See Weitz, M. (1956) ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics,’ Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art. Criticism, September, pp. 27-35. 

In a sense, play is the ability to suspend rules in order to explore new 
arrangements. See SUTTON-SMITH, B. (Ed.), (1979) Play and Learning New 


York: Halsted Press. n 
ater detail in my 1982 book, Cognition and 


Curriculum. A Basic for Deciding What to Teach. New York, Longman Inc. 


- CoruiNcwoop, R.G. (1958) Principles of Art New York, Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 


- Gompricn, E.H. ‘Visual Discovery Through Art,’ in Hoce, J. (Ed.) 


(1969) Psychology and the Visual Arts Middlesex, England Penguin Books. 
ARNHEIM, R. (1954) Art and Visual Perception Berkeley, University of 
California Press. 


- Panorsky, E. (1955) Meaning in the Visual Arts: Papers in and on Art History 


Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday. 


- Tuomas, D. ‘Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night’ in The Collected 


Poems of Dylan Thomas New York, New Directions, 1953, p. 128. 
j he Mentally Gifted Minor Program (MGM) 


in California - now Gifted and Talented Education (GTE) - did not 
include students who were gifted in the finc arts. 
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14 Conceiving and Representing: Their Implications 
for Educational Evaluation 


The Current Context in Education 


The nature of knowing and the character of the forms through which 
What is known is made public have not been salient themes in the 
training of educational evaluators. This chapter constitutes an effort to 
identify and discuss the processes of conception and representation, and 
to exemplify, at least partially, the implications of such ideas for 
Practice and theory in evaluation. But to put this discussion into a 
context that will be meaningful we must start with a detour. We must 
of cognition, but with the context in which the 
Theory, or if a more modest term is 
some way relate - as Dewey 


Start not with the nature 
Schools find themselves today. 
more appropriate, perspectives, should in 
Suggested — to the problems of men. They should relate to the 
Problems with which people now cope. or should illuminate problems 
that through present perspectives go unseen. My aspiration here is to 
contribute to the realization of both goals: to provide some leads that 
can be used by those in the schools who must evaluate the processes and 
Consequences. of classroom life; and to identify issues and to describe 
Problems that practitioners and theorists alike never knew they had. In 
DO way does this chapter pretend to provide answers or blueprints for 
the solution of educational problems. We regard our work more in the 
Spirit of heuristics than algorythmics. Its value is to be tested in what it 
Suggests rather than. what it resolves. 

Anyone familiar with American education c. 1980 cannot help but 
conclude that whether warranted or not, there is à feeling on the part of 
the American public that the schools of the nation are no longer as 
educationally effective as they once were. From various quarters one 
hears that high school students can no longer read, that “bonehead 
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English' is oversubscribed, even for those admitted to universities that 
c a Cp ri^ t 
the recruits to the armed forces cannot use the manuals necessary - 
operating even simple military equipment because their reading skil 
fc S a x A m ` ) 
are so poor, and that test performance has been on a steady decline for 
over a decade. 


One finds the covers of major magazines such as Time exclaiming 
that teachers can no longer teach because student discipline is so poor, 
and that many teachers, even if they could teach, cannot spell well 
enough to make what they teach worthwhile.! One hears on nS 
Walter Cronkite, one of America's most respected commentators. 
hosting programs titled ‘Is Anyone Out There Learning? The mere 
fact that the question is raised in the first place is tacit condemnation of 
the educational quality of the schools. y 

What are the facts of the case? Has the quality of education 
declined? Are schools no longer as educationally effective as they Once 
were? To those steeped in educational theory, answers of a definitive 
nature are very difficult to provide. What constitutes quality in 
education? Whose educational values should prevail? How adequate 
must the data be to make such judgments? In which communities is 
there a decline in educational quality, regardless of the particular way au 
which quality is conceptualized? Such queries are not hedges to parece 
professional status but efforts to avoid simplistic answers to complex 


à 4 : ‘these car lead to 
questions. The quick, cocky answer in matters such as these can lead t 
solutions that create greater problems th 
ly intended to resolve. 


Yet, for all that, 


an the ones they were original- 


test scores have been dropping, and not in one 
indicator but in many. Harnischfleger and Wiley (1975) report that the 
drop in performance indicators has occurred 
publicized Scholastic Aptitude 
fically to assess 


not only in the much 
Test, but in measures designed speci- 
the so-called ‘basic skills’. The drop in 
of concern for that great mass called the 


achievement in 


i » and it is by no means the only source of concern. 
America since the 1960s has u 


ndergone a period of enormous social 
sixties made it quite clear that conventional 
ffe: ere not necessarily sacrosanct, that a great many 
Were not willing to Participate in what they regarded as an immoral 
war, that they and other minorities wanted to have more than a token 
voice in shaping social Policies. It was in the sixties that the civil rights 
movement was tested, it was in the sixties that the innovative federally 
funded Programs of the Great Society came into being, and it was in the 
sixties that the American family, as the hub of American life, was 
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brought into question, first by the young and then later by Margaret 
Mead (1980) who, as an anthropologist, reconceptualized the way in 
which ‘family life’ could be led. 

Such developments are not, I believe, unrelated to the current drift 
of American education. The challenge to conventional values has been 
to a great many people a source of puzzlement and difficulty. The 
student whose school gives him an opportunity to design his own 
secondary school program presents something of an anomaly to 
parents who fully believe that the school authorities know best and that 
they should, therefore, prescribe what students should study. Schools 
without walls, flexible scheduling, open education, team teaching, 
schools within schools are regarded by many as forms of educational 
exotica that are in part responsible for what they believe to be a decline 
in the quality of education. When these forms of educational innovation 
are combined with the social upheavals that pervaded so much of the 
Sixties — the challenge to accepted conventional values, the redefinition 
of social aims, the emergence of a strong civil rights movement, the 
exploration of new forms of communal life — it becomes understand- 
able that a return to a more conventional life in and out of schools 
should seem attractive. 

America seems to want to go ‘Back to the Basics’. ‘Back to the 
Basics’ is significant as a slogan in at least two senses. First, it calls 
for a return to the past rather than for an expedition into the future. 
What is needed is a retreat to older values, a return to what has been 
lost. One moves ahead by going backward. Second, the ‘back to the 
basics’ slogan calls attention to something that is basic in education, 
and for most people what is basic is no mystery: the ability to read, the 
skills of arithmetic, and the competencies needed to write clear prose, 
in a word, the three Rs. What the ‘back to the basics’ signifies is, I am 
Suggesting, not simply an educational prescription designed to raise test 
Scores, but a symptom of a larger social malaise that is seeking the 
stability of the familiar in the context of the present and a return to the 
Past as a way of stabilizing what appears to many a destabilized social 
life in America, The manifestations of this movement backwards to 


recapture older, more enduring, values emerge in the politics of the 


: ae co O 
day, in the rise of evangelical religious fundamentalism, a fun- 
he political arena, in the 


damentalism that is increasingly active in t 
Feinstitution of capital punishment,” in the fiscal conservatism that is so 


Beneral in the nation, in the failure of the Equal Rights Amendment, 
and in the ubiquitous nostalgia for the 1920s on the one hand and the 
Browing interest in nature, natural foods, health care, and the like on 
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the other. We seem, as a nation, to be yearning to recapture a nis ut 
never was for most of us, while at the same time we are Aa ai ? 
the dazzling possibilities and accomplishments of scientific uU ed 
We are a nation that seems to want once again to sit with good frien 
close to a warm fire, drinking our favorite brand of beer, while our 
meal is being cooked in a microwave oven in the next room. MES 
The combination of these factors, both historical and techno ogi- 
cal, has set the tone for the schools of America in the 1980s. I say tone 
because the practices and prescriptions that have emerged in d 
schools during the past decade are an offshoot of a more genera 
weltanschung; there is a basic compatibility between the way the sed 
goes as a whole and what it expects of its schools. When iu dap 
values are threatened, when the divorce rate approximates the rate o 
marriage, when the adolescent suicide rate increases tenfold over a 
decade, when the nuclear family is no longer for many the accepte 
model of family life, people seek a rock on which to stand, something 
to stabilize them in the flux and flow of social change; and they look to 
the schools as one such rock, as a bastion of stability, a kind of haven in 
which the young can be socialized in the older, more familiar un 
The consequences for schools are predictable. Consider its impact 0! 
curriculum. * 
When the public demand is for a return to the basics, when the 
basics are defined as the three Rs, when public schools are judged by 
their performance on the three Rs, it is not likely that significant 
amounts of time and attention will be devoted in elementary schools, in 
particular, to Subjects that are not directly related to student perfor- 
mance in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Teachers who once operated 
on the assumption that children needed a balanced curriculum — even 


though the concept of balance itself was not well defined — would with 
good conscience plan field tri 


group activities in the soci 


their classes, Pay significant attention to the social and emotional 
well-being of thei 
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assess the quality of education. And what principal can endure the 
enmity that would flow from a community that believed his/her school 
Was wasting their children's time and jeopardizing their chances for 
educational mobility by paying so much attention to what is ‘nice but 
not necessary', to quote Harry Broudy's (1979) telling phrase. The 
answer is all too clear: only a few. Time cannot be devoted to support 
Programs that are consistent with one's philosophic commitments 
when one knows that one is to be evaluated on other criteria. 

Support for a restricted array of curriculum content comes also 
from researchers who have focused on what is called 'time on task". 
During the past decade a great deal of educational research has focused 
on the use of time in school.* Researchers have asked questions about 
the ratio of time devoted to formal instruction and time devoted to 
problems of management and discipline, to questions dealing with the 
amount of time devoted to cach of the subjects taught in school, and to 
questions dealing with time allocated by the teacher in relation to the 
time in which students are engaged in the time that has been allocated. 
Perhaps the major single general conclusion that can be drawn from 
Such studies is that the amount of time allocated to particular content 
areas within the curriculum has a significant bearing on the level of 
Achievement students attain. Put more prosaically, children who are 
given an opportunity to learn something are more likely to learn it than 
those who arc not. 

What the results of such research have suggested for some 
researchers is summed up by Barak Rosenshein? as follows: 


The message in this section seems clear. The stronger the 
academic emphasis, the stronger the academic results. Time 
mbers is associated with growth in 


Spent on reading and nu 
those areas, whereas time spent in other areas appears to detract 


from growth in reading and mathematics. Furthermore, there 
are no non-academic activities that yielded positive correlations 
with reading and mathematics achievement. This finding is 
Somewhat surprising, since it has frequently been argued that 
some of these other activities contribute to reading achievement 
by motivating students or by providing additional stimulation 
Or practice. Such indirect enhancement was not evident in this 
study. 


h it appears is 


Neither in this quotation nor in the article in whic | 
onclusions for 


there any discussion of the implications of such research c 
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à more generous conception of education than is implied in the 
quotation. No discussion is provided of the possible benefits of 
exposure to other curricular areas, no analyses of the possible trade-offs 
among the things learned in different content areas, and no examination 
of the ways in which skills acquired in some fields emerge in others. 
The conclusion, to the contrary, is straightforward. ‘The stronger the 
academic emphasis, the stronger the academic results’, What occurs 
here is the legitimation from the research literature of curriculum 
practices that they themselves limit what children have access to in 
school. Without adequate interpretation of the educational implications 
of the research, it is easy to continue to move 
of curriculum content, a 
quality, 

The impact of the current cultural ethos on schools is in no way 
limited to what schools emphasize. While the character of curriculum 
content is a fundamental influence on what students learn (the surest 
8 something is to eliminate 
which students are taught also 
earn. In artistic terms, form is 
t bearing upon what one learns. 


toward a restrictive view 
nd this in the name of improved educational 


content, how one teaches has a significan 
Or in Dewey's words, ‘It is one of the 
student learns only wh 

In what sense have teaching practices changed, and what is their 


impact on what students learn in school? How do changes in practice 
relate to the context o 


r social ethos in which the schools function? It is 
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matters will be addressed later, but here let us focus upon the 
consequences of this view upon teaching. 

Teachers come to believe that in order for precision to occur in 
goal formation, small units of behavior are more appropriate than 
configurations of behavior at general levels of abstraction. The more 
global a goal is, the more complex its assessment. Teachers also come 
to believe that if they are to be held accountable for the achievement of 
goals that they formulate, it would be prudent not to formulate goals 
that might be difficult to achieve. The payoff for the teacher who 
functions within this system is the achievement of the goals they select, 
not the achievement of complex or difficult ones. Teachers also come 
to realize that the achievement of goals that are related to small units of 
material to be learned makes it possible to keep an account record for 
each child regarding their achievement on these units. For some 
teachers such accounting takes the form of contracts between student 
and teacher, for others it is handled through workbooks. Programs are 
laid out in advance. They are individualized for each child and the 
teacher-cum-accountant records achievement on small units of mate- 
rial, behaviorally defined and criterion referenced. The assumption is 
that these small units eventually aggregate into complex wholes. 

The practical consequences of this approach to teaching and 
learning for students and teachers are several. First, prediction and 
control of student behavior looms as a prime virtue. The goals specified 
in advance become a contract between teacher and school district and 
between student and teacher. The exploration of educational opportu- 
nities that emerge during the course of the school year are given short 
shrift; they are not a part of the original scheme of things. Second, 
Pupil-teacher planning diminishes, since to give students a meaningful 
role in the formulation of curriculum activities and educational goals is 
to risk taking directions that do not coincide with the goals originally 
formulated. Third, individualization means in a great many classrooms 
that the benefits of group deliberation and class planning also go by the 
boards. In most classrooms individualization means that virtually all 
Students proceed down the same paths toward the same ends but at 
different rates of speed. Fourth, because students do not participate in 
the conceptualization of ends, their role is limited to the execution of 
Means instrumental to the achievement of ends defined by others. 
Conception is separated from execution, means are severed from ends, 
aud Meaning in the intrinsic sense is relinquished by the use of artificial 
incentives designed to motivate the student's activity. — 

But in such a system standardization is possible, and with standard- 
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ization uniform achievement standards can be formulated and their 
attainment assessed. Surprise, ingenuity, discovery, the sense of play 
and exploration have little place in such a scheme. Put another way, 
schools become increasingly academic and decreasingly intellectual. 

Seldom in the consideration of educational innovations, whether 
to the left or to the right, is the question asked: ‘But what is in it for the 
teacher?’ For many teachers the accountability movement and the 
consequences I have identified have dissipated the satisfactions they 
sought and once had from teaching. The same constraints that limit 
students to prespecified goals and preformulated workbooks also 
constrain the teacher. The elementary school teacher whose major 
source of pedagogical satisfaction was in developing with children 
projects in the social studies, projects that would take on a life and 
momentum that might pervade the classroom for a weck or tWO, DOW 
feels unable to allow this to occur. The teacher hears from Time and 
from Walter Cronkite, from the Gallup and the Harris polls, from 
businessmen and from Navy recruiters, that students cannot read, 
write, or cipher. The teacher knows that he/she will be held account- 
able for the scores his/her students receive. In such a climate personal 
joys in teaching must be set aside for the ‘real’ business of the schools. 
In the meantime, school truancy becomes a national problem and 
school teachers — the best of them - leave 
where the pay is larger and the criticism smaller. 

The reduction of the Scope of the curriculum and the fragmenta- 
tion of what is taught are two general consequences of the effort to 
rationalize educational practice within the scope of the educational 
accountability paradigm, "These Consequences are not trivial; they 
constitute an educational Way of life. Yet as important as they are, it i5 

ptions about evaluation and objectivity that constitute the 
he movement, The logic of the movement looks something 
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goals are translated into testable items of performance, criteria defining 
acceptable standards for performance must be defined. Once defined 
and tests constructed that measure the achievement of behaviorally 
stated goals, students are to be tested to provide evidence of the 
effectiveness of the instruction they have received. Once such data are 
secured, information can be provided to the relevant publics so that 
they may know how effective the schools have been, which schools and 
which teachers should be rewarded, which need assistance, and which 
need a change in personnel. Through the monitoring of student 
performance the educational productivity of the school and of teachers 
can be appraised and the public informed about what it is receiving for 
its investment in education. 

At first glance the logic seems impeccable. Objectivity, if one 
Means by that term the replicability of observations, can be increased 
when conventions are defined and specifications for the use of those 
Conventions provided. What then are the problems? What makes the 


evaluation practices used to assess competency less than satisfactory, 


and what makes a less than satisfactory process so widely used in the 


Schools? 
valuation, as defined through what is 
essentially a testing approach to evaluation, 1s so significant in shaping 
Practice is because evaluation results have a public status that neither 
Curriculum nor teaching have. The results of evaluation practices are 
Public results, they can be inspected and appraised by principals, by 
arents, and by the community at large. Goals 
formulated for the curriculum and even what is taught are by compari- 
Son vague and general. They are statements having to do more with 
intentions than with results. Furthermore, the criteria through which 
their adequacy can be appraised are not well known. Few parents, and 
Unfortunately even many school administrators, do not know what 
questions to ask when appraising educational goals or curriculum 
Content. Evaluation results can be rank ordered, schools and classrooms 
can be compared, and when the data are reported on a quantitative 
an aura of precision exists that facilitates comparison and that easily 
leads to the conclusion that the highe students or schools score, 
the higher the quality of educational practice, a conclusion that simply 
cannot by itself be defended.’ Thus, one reason why evaluation is at the 
fart of the accountability movement is because evaluation acit 
yield Consequences that are substantially more significant in affecting 
the status of the school or the teacher than are other aspects of 
educational practice shaped by the movement. It 1s not the goals that 
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drive the system as much as it is the way in which the system is to be 
evaluated: the form of the evaluation and the content to which it attends 
become the operational goals of the system. 

A second source of difficulty with evaluation procedures used to 
measure competencies deals with the limits of measurement and the 
assumptions that are held about the nature of objectivity. These 
limitations are several. First, the use of a measure applied to a group 
consisting of individual events, say the performance of thirty students 
on some task, results in a description of those events on 
applied to dimensions that cut across the individuals in : 
example, in evaluating writing skills, say in the area of composition, 
the features that constitute excellence in composition are treated as 
common across all compositions evaluated. The scores that are 
assigned derive from a common scale and are 
composition believed to be common to all con 
procedures based on such assumptions is t 
included in the dimensions are neglected; 
uniquely constitute excellence 
another might be entirely differ 
derived from a common scale, 
tions are obfuscated. It is erron 


a common scale 
that group. For 


applied to dimensions of 
ipositions. The results of 
hat (i) characteristics not 
and (ii) the qualities that 
in one composition as compared to 
ent, but because the score assigned is 
unique features of particular composi- 
eously implied by such procedures that 
two or more compositions are of high, medium, or low quality for the 
Same reasons, on the same dimensions, when in fact the reasons and the 
dimensions may be radically different. 


A third problem deals with the fact that numbers simply cannot 
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this individual's height is five-foot-eleven-and-a-half inches. Insofar as 
replication occurs, we regard the numerical conclusion as an objective 
datum. But the number five-foot-eleven-and-a-half inches is not the 
same as the experience of five-foot-eleven-and-a-half inches; two 
individuals both five-foot-eleven-and-a-half inches can provide two 
Very different experiences to an observer. One is slender and impe- 
rious, the other fat and slovenly. The experience of cach, due to the 
Pattern of qualities that constitutes each, is not represented by the 
measurement even though the same numerical conclusion can be 
reached on independent trials time after time. Thus, while we have an 
objective representation of a set of qualities, the objectivity is a function 
of the process of replication rather than a function of the re-presentation 
9f the qualities the number stands for. It is only when one can imagine 
the referent to the numbers that we can know the meaning behind the 
numbers. For educationally relevant qualities this is extremely difficult 
BS do. Indeed, even the same scores on sub-tests may be the result of 
different patterns of performance on those sub-tests, not to mention the 
comparability of total test scores or means among groups. — 
Furthermore, because objectivity is seen as such a prime virtue in 
evaluation, qualities that are difficult to measure reliably are often 
altogether neglected in evaluation. The so-called affective areas of 
learning are familiar examples. Because a rationalistic orientation to 
Procedure provides the baseline criterion that method must meet, those 
Aspects of educational life that are more easily susceptible to measure- 
Ment command the attention of evaluators. What occurs 1s that 
Methodological commitments influence the character of evaluation 
Procedures and evaluation procedures influence the character of curri- 
culum priorities. Curriculum priorities, in turn, influence the opportu- 
nities students will have access to, which in turn shapes the kind of 
Mental skills they are able to develop. Put another way, the ethos of this 
UStorical period embraces a systematic and objectified approach to 
nowledge and necessitates the use of methods that yield conclusions 
that are replicable. Because quantification is a paradigm for conven- 
tionalized i aay" :. ie regarded as a necessary condition for 
pe escription, it 1s regal à temology 
Achieving objectivity. The ethos of the time supports an epis g 


that tends to neglect the idiosyncratic and those aspects of gans 
Ife that are difficult to objectify through measurement. What results is 
a biased assessment’ of the very life we are trying to understand and 
IMprove. 


At the beginning of t I 
Questions about the nature of conception an 


his section I said we would need to get into 
d the forms humans use to 
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make their conceptions public by way of a detour. That detour has 
moved through some of the terrain that constitutes the context for 
current practices in American education. | have taken this gum 
because I believe that the methods we employ and the aims we seek is 
a part of a larger social ideology. To understand what we do we gue 

not only to know what goes on in schools, but we need also to peer be- 
low the surface of those practices in order to uncover the tacit assump- 
tions on which they rest and to see how those assumptions connect 
with the social ideology of the time in which we live. In the course of 
my reading I have come across the work 
Ferdinand Toennies,? 
elegantly differentiates 


of a German sociologist, 
who has provided a pair of concepts that 
two major modes of social life, one of which 
seems to characterize quite nicely our current situation in America and 
in American schools. The distinctions that Toennies makes are between 
what he calls Gemeinschaft and what he refers to as Gesselschaft. 
According to Toennies, social arrangements can be characterized by the 
extent to which they emphasize two different styles of life. Gesselschaft 
is that style that emphasizes objectivity 
detachment, order defined by rationally ar 
order in which explicitly develope 
function are the guide to proper a 
and a disposition towards abstra 
Gemeinschaft is characterize 
mechanical relationships, 
which individuals functio 


in human relations, moral 
ticulated rules. It is a social 
d criteria for defining status, role and 
ction, and in which order, regularity, 
ct values are salient. 


i js 

d by organic rather than formal o 
> 1 

where status emerges from the context 1 
n and which varies with context. It charac- 


terizes a social order whose prime value is in the establishment 
of community and group identity as contrasted to Gesselschaft, 
which emphasize i 


5 society and individuality, Accordingly to Toennies, 
Nisbet? puts it, 
others’, Writing 


The kind of society that had for Adam Smith, David Ricardo, 
and other prophets of the industrial system, carried the promise 
| modern man, carried something quite 
displacement LAE not freedom, but increasing anonymity: 

privation of the sense of organic relatedness 


to others. . t s 

that Toenni e important Point here, however. is the image 

hublicadan und con acquired almost from the day of its 
and re y 

Ive in j cr, of being profoundly nega- 

tive in its representation of m gp y g 


odern society as Gesselschaft. 
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which where Toennies meant the whole complex of imper- 
sonal, abstract, and anonymous relationships which characte- 
rized capitalism, nationalism, and all the forces of individual- 
ism, bureaucratization, and secularism, which he could see 
eating away at the social fabric. 

Conversely, no reader can remain blind to Toennies ex- 
tremely positive treatment of Gemeinschaft and of the social 
structures and forms of human mentality associated with it. In 
Kinship, religion, village, and social class, overwhelming in 


their medieval forms, Toennies found that kind of society 
hich had been largely 


which he thought organic and vital and w 
ct of modernity. 


destroyed or greatly diminished under the impa 


Summarizing his views on the distinction he has made, Toennies writes 


Gesselschaft deals with the artificial construction of an aggregate 


of human beings which superficially resembles Gemeinschaft 
insofar as the individuals live and dwell together peacefully. 
However, in Gemeinschaft they remain essentially united in spite 
of all separating factors, whereas in Gesselschaft they are essen- 
tially separated in spite of all uniting factors.’ 


What strikes me as I think about the two modes of social life that 
Toennies has described is the fit of Gesselschaft to our present condition 
in the schools and in the society, while at the same time there emerge 
8toups intent on establishing communities within the Great Society 
that can lead the kind of fe that Toennies describes as Gemeinschaft. 

The formalization of goals, the bureaucratization of evaluation 
Procedures, the stress on individualization, the need for objectified 
*Vidence, the faith in hyper-rationalization of activity, the use of 
Contracts between teachers and students and teachers and school boards 
as à way of defining responsibility. the preoccupation with hierarchical 
relationships, the prescription of status, all fit the image of Gesselschaft 


that Toennies has described. And at the same time, we see television 
commercials portraying the warmth of communal life in order to sell 
acdonald’s hamburgers, of male camaraderie 1n order to sell Bud- 
verser beer, of the recall of tradition in order to sell Mazola oil. There 
ao to be a deprivation that the ad agencies tive 
€ astute merchants that they are. they have expl 
*Privation to sell their wares. 
m there be doubt about the | Bam 
escribed and theory and practice In € 


w 
recognized, and like 


oited our sense of 


relationship between the context I 
ducational evaluation, I shall 
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make these relationships explicit here. Conceptions of educational 
practice, including practices in evaluation, are not natural entities; they 
are constructions of mind. Such constructions are influenced by the 
leading values of the society in which practitioners function. In our 
society we have developed a faith in the power of scientific rationality 
to help us resolve problems that we confront and to enable us to realize 
the values we aspire towards. At present our society appears to have an 
especially acute need to find stability; the world has changed in ways 
that are unsettling, the young appear to question older values, the 
schools do not appear to be effective. Stabilization is to be achieved by 
going back to older values, recapturing them as it were, and by 
instituting standardized methods of assessment that address themselves 
to publicly stated goals and which can be objectively appraised to 
determine the extent to which the goals have been attained. The 
character of the assessment procedures are such as to place great reliance 
upon quantification, thus increasing the probability of the replicability 
of the results. What is distrusted are processes that are exploratory 1 
nature, that value surprise, that cultivate idiosyncrasy and ingenuity, 
that depend for their assessment on the sensibilities of individuals and 
that use reporting procedures that require interpretation and judgment. 
In a word, Gesselschaft dominates our approach to the improvement © 


educational practice and to the ways in which we believe we should 
assess its conse 


grounds for usi 


t in order to secure a rounder, more balanced 
what we reap as a result. 
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clear the fact that these aspects of practice are not immune to ideologies, 
and that any ideology or social way of life neglects some ways in which 
People can live and in which reality can be conceptualized. I have 
argued that Gesselschaft characterizes quite well the style in which 
America functions at present and that our efforts to rationalize practice 
and to ensure the effectiveness of schools has led to a neglect of content 
areas that do not lend themselves to rationalized methods. I have 
argued that such methods neglect the cultivation of certain modes of 
thought, and limit in significant ways the data we believe we can use to 
understand schools, classrooms, and the kind of life that students and 
teachers lead within them. 
; In this section I turn to evaluation in particular; as I have indicated, 
1t constitutes the heartbeat of the accountability movement, it drives 
the priorities of the school, and it embodies the view of mind and the 
Conception of knowing that is socially dominant. To secure a foothold 
9n that terrain on which a wider and more adequate view of evaluation 
Must be built we must start not with extant theories of evaluation but 
with an examination of the nature of mind and of the forms it uses to 
represent what it has come to know. : 
The fundamental question that any adequate theory of evaluation 
Must address is not what can be evaluated, or how, or whether or not 
Objectives have been achieved, but how it is that humans come to know 
the first place. And in the second, how it is that they represent what 
they know to others, Without a conception of the ways in se 
NOwing occurs and the forms through which it 15. represented the 
assumptions about cognition that now hold sway are likely to continue 
SU the possibilities of broadening the dominant view at knowing, ang 
mereby extending the grounds and methods of evaluation, are ae 
Saed. New conceptions of evaluation I am arguing need to be grounde 
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by cognition. In fact if the Dictionary of Psychology is any guide. " Ll 
way in which cognition is defined. Cognition depends upon - E 
ence, and experience depends upon our ability to discern qua = ; 
either those that emanate from the world or those that we generate ra 
images in the privacy of our psychological life. What we canno 
experience, we cannot know. — 

Why is it that in our educational and psychological discour 
cognition has been identified with speech and number? Several reasons 
commend themselves. First, in the literature in these fields distinctions 
have been made between cognition and effect. The former refers to 
thinking while the latter refers to feeling. Thinking is associated i 
symbolic mediation, not with direct experience. Hence, language an 
number are regarded as the chief mediators of thought, and cognition 
and words and number are seen as being reciprocal in nature. Like 
buying and selling, one cannot do one without the other. For example, 
one writer on cognition describes the situation this way: 


When we adopt the monistic standpoint, 
that language and thinking can e 
dently of one another. Of course, 
fically human thinking, in other 
ing. Thus we assert that 


we reject the claim 
xist separately and indepen- 
we are talking about speci- 
words about conceptual think- 
in the process of cognition and 
communication, thinking and using a language are inseparable 
elements of one and the same whole. Integration is so perfect 


and interdependence is $0 precise that neither element can ever 
occur independently, in a ‘pure’ form. That is precisely why the 
functions of thinkin 


8 and language may not be treated sepa- 
rately, let alone contrasted with one another, !? 


What we see here is a view that conceives of cognition — human 
cognition at least — as 


cog requiring discursive mediation, a view which 
incidently even one 


SO steeped in the role of language in mentation as 
Noam Chomsky rejects. 


A second reason for conce 
cally mediated thought is because 
believe that concepts are general (which they are), and that to be general 
they must be abstract (whi be abstract they must 
be linguistic (which th is not linguistic is not 
ng to lower realms of 


S, of feeling, of the subjec- 
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it ead dependent upon sense data, is also regarded as the 
A third E Mn GOgniue. i 

Minen ws — language there are rules of procedure, there 
fis a loci ead cl such as those used in science and mathema- 
meines as Enter that increase the degree to which common 
aiit ae L = secured among the community of readers. Contrasted 

Xpressive forms that have no comparable rules or criteria, 
are less amenable to consensual 


meanings <; " 
ings are personalized, they 
d in greater degree to the 


valida 1 
subjective and they appear to be relate 
such f, ve, personal and imaginative life of individuals. Activities using 
[9] G ale eG . “cc : "e 4 
rms make verification tasks difficult, and since cognition is 


identifi ; 

HM , . á Hi " " H 

ed with knowing. and since knowing 15 wedded to ‘truth tests, 
processes that do 


“warrat E . 
bens ited assertion’, and other forms of verification, 
usc language as à mediator or vehicle for expression are not 


Tega q et 
garded as cognitive.'' 
a have a long history, one going back 


- These views of cognitior 
east as far as Plato.'? It is a tradition that has separated mind from 


bo s pnm : E 
dy, thought from emotion, feeling from knowing, cognition from 


ercepti o fid qe M 

oa Cognitive activity i5 widely regarded as a process so 

Stract that sense data are never considered a part of it. Sense data are 
ires concepts and concepts 


Baur particular, whereas thinking requi 
general. Sensory awareness 15 believed to be immediate, whereas 
Cognition requires mediation. I find such views naive and wish to argue 
a wholly different case. 1 wish to argue that thinking always requires a 
Content — we must think about something — and that at base that 
Content is sensory. Put another way, Į wish to argue that the senses play 
à crucial role in thinking, that we cannot think without the content that 
they provide, and that the senses are biologically given information 
Pick-up systems through which that content is made available. 

To say as I have that the senses play a crucial role in picking up 


i : ae 
Information about the environment is not to suggest that the individual 
‘hich the qualitative world 


" merely a block of moist clay upon w Sareak 
Mpresses itself. The individual construes the world, his prior history, 
the frames of reference he can USS his needs and purposes perform a 
Selective function in his interactions with the world. But without a fully 
functioning sensory system the qualities of the world are mute, and in 


si ^ j R : 
lence the content for reflection 1$ unavailable. 
If we examine how the senses function, it becomes clear that they 


are qualitatively specific. That is, the senses are 50 designed that they 
are responsive to some but not all of the qualities that constitute the 
environment. The world is made up of qualities and the extent to 
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which those qualities can be experienced depends upon the acuteness 
with which each of the sensory systems can function. Thus, with vision 
we are able to see those aspects of the environment that are visual, but 
we cannot with our eyes hear the sounds of the world. Through 
audition we are able to hear, but we cannot see. Through our ability to 
taste, the gustatory qualities of the world can be experienced, but not 
heard. And so it goes. We are biological creatures designed to be able to 
pick up information about the features of the 
What we know about those features de 
sensory systems pick up. 


The significance of the senses in our developing awareness of the 
world might be illuminated by imagining for a moment that a red filter 
was placed over our eyes. What would we be able to see? Under such 
conditions the visual features of the world would not be eliminated 
from our experience, but the variety of qualities we could experience 
would be radically curtailed. We would experience no colors other than 


red and its value gradations. Whatever we would be able to see would 
fall within a highly restrictive 


blind, even the limited range 
with all of the senses; 
information we recei 


world in which we live. 
pends initially on what our 


sness we can achieve is dependent upon 
ir sensory systems can function; and (ii) 
constitute the environment we inhabit. 
absent or restricted, the possibility of 
sciousness is also curtailed, as much as if 
paired. The ability to achieve any form of 
the interaction of the sentient being with a 
tiency is diminished, or if the qualities of 


deae the character of consciousness 
en this occurs, the basis for knowing is also restricted 
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experience directly. Human 
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we can construct events that are made up of elements of more prosaic 
experiences. The difference between recall and imagination is one of 
degree; in all recall there is alteration, no recalled experience — even 
so-called eidetic images — are identical with the experience from which 
they were derived. 

The utilities of recall and imagination are considerable. When we 
are not in the presence of one of Bach's Brandenberg concerti we can 
hear it for ourselves as we walk to our office; when we are far from 
home we can recall our family and imagine sitting with them in the 
comfort of our living room. Our imagination — the central term of 
which is image — allows us to create experiences, to achieve modes of 
consciousness that are built upon the information that the senses 
provided in the first place. 

To talk about the role of the senses in knowing and to relate 
sensory information to cognition may appear to some as incongruous. 
Sensory data has for decades been separated from cognition through the 
differentiation of sensation, perception, and cognition. My effort here 
is to bring the message to those in educational evaluation who embrace 
such distinctions that among the most sophisticated work in cognitive 
Psychology, perception and cognition are no longer separated or 
regarded as independent processes. For example, Ulric Neisser states, 
‘Perception is a cognitive event’. And forty years earlier DENEY, yan 
pointed out the intellectual aspects of perceptual activity. Piaget 
underscores the transactional relationships among the processes he calls 
adaptation, relationships that depend upon the use of schema for 
Purposes of accommodation and assimilation. To disregard the selec- 
tive and adaptive character of the individual's interaction with the 
environment and to regard sensory information a function of some 
mindless process is to dismiss the organic relationships occurring with a 


living system. lt is to reinstitute the separation between body ios 
i ; i e ' hic 
mind. The senses provide, I am arguing, the stuff from w 


experience is secured; and experience is what is required AAA 
ness to arise. I am arguing further that because the nature 0 papae 
is directly related to the kind of information the particular Tm r : 
up, when the senses are impaired Or underdeveloped, or when the 
qualities to which they can react are unavailable, the form of conscious- 
ness that would otherwise have been secured will be absent. Further, 
that when such content is absent, the imagination will have little, in that 
mode at least, with which to work. 

Given that the senses always interact W 
*üvironment, how is it that concepts which are 


ith particular qualities of the 
general are formed 
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from such particular interactions? The process of voca repens 
i le described moved from sensation, to experience, t 
Cka neralization; it was a process that was inductive in 
e 15 Other philosophers, most notably Mill, argued that a 
jm were mental constructions that were then tested in bli drum 
world. The argument offered by Mill, Locke, and most a wl 
Popper is deductive rather than inductive in character. The sepan T 
of mind from body, whether through a deductive or an inductive vi i 
of mind, does not appear to be satisfactory. The organism to a 
has genetically defined intellectual capacities, but. these E ono 
require commerce with specific qualities in order to function. heap 
for example, deprived of light from two to twelve weeks of age ne Vis 
blind even after being put in an environment in which light is available 
after twelve weeks.'^ In the case of the 
become manifest without certain forms of stimulation, in this case 
light. In humans the capacity to form general concepts is latent, Nous 
it is necessary for survival. But to form concepts the qualities of the 
world must be available to the organism. In the transaction between. 
particular events, the individual forms patterns which allow transfer gi 
what has been experienced in one context to be applied to the ad 
Thus, a face seen from one angle, in one light, in one context will be 
recognized in another context; the individual child does not have T 
learn to cope with each situation as if it were entirely new. In this sense 
every concept formed, insofar as it is the grasping of the structural 
features of a Particular, is a vehicle through which generalization 
Occurs. That is why in the vernacular we say we learn through 
experience, not because we Structure our lives to yield generalizations 
Or because we randomly sample events from a universe through a table 
of random numbers, but because We recognize that the significance and 
meaning of particulars are not limited to the experiences secured from 
the particular at the moment. Particular events leave a residue that forms 
Structures that are necessary for anticipating the future. Concepts that 
images that the senses make possible provide 
named first through metaphor and still later 
lage and later still through the formal language 
initial concepts are the schema to which other 


assimilated: The universe is likened to a great machine 
and later to a cloud; the heart is first seen as a furnace and later as a 


pump. It is the basic Structures or Principles within Particular machines, 
clouds, furnaces, and pumps that we use to make our world compre- 
hensible, and it is our experience of them — how they look, sound, feel 


kittens, what is latent cannot 


the forms that are late 


through vernacular langu 
of science. These 
experiences are 
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and taste that provides the basis for the primary conceptual image. 
The argument presented thus far aimed at calling attention to the 
role that the senses perform in providing contact with the qualities of 
the world. But even more, I have argued that conception itself depends 
upon the information provided by the senses. We form our concepts, 
the images that organize or structure our conception of the world, 
through the information that each of the senses makes available. 
Because the content the senses provide is qualitatively specific, that is, 
because each of the senses provides information limited to different 
qualities of the world and because these qualities as experienced create 
different forms of consciousness, the character of our experience is 
directly related to what our senses make possible. Once available we 
can both recall and treat imaginatively these qualities, qualities that take 
Shape as images. Thus conception depends upon sensory information 
but is not limited to the specific information that arises from particular 
contacts the individual has with the qualitative world. Through 
imagination we can recombine, extend, vivify, delete, and create 
images that insofar as the world is concerned never were - hence, 
Unicorns, twenty-first century spaceships, models of mind, theories of 
Motivation, and tunes you can whistle. Even more, conventional 
Conceptions such as ‘infinity’, ‘truth’, ‘virtue’, and ‘the double helix i 
are the fruits of the imagination. The content 1t provides constitutes 
much of the subject matter of our reflective life. J . 
Thus far I have tried to sketch a picture that re-establishes the unity 
Of sensation and cognition. Perhaps it would be useful to list the major 


Points of the argument here. 

| The senses provide the means through which the qualities of 
the environment are experienced. 
Each sensory system is sensitive to some, 
mental qualities. 
3 The information picked up thr 

basis for concept tormation. 

4À Once concepts are formed they cat 


but not all environ- 


[ES] 


ough the senses provides the 


a be recalled and treated 


imaginatively. 


S ; es «rial. provides the basis for 
> Conception, born of sense material, p 


knowing. 
6 The kind of knowing 
of concepts formed which in turn depen 
system employed; and (11) the qualities 
vidual in the environment 1n which he/ 


that is achieved depends upon the kinds 
d upon (i) the sensory 
available to the indi- 
she functions. 
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These six points are important ones regarding the relationship i 
the sensory systems to conception, but concept formation 15 x deren 
affair. It resides as an experience in the possession of an individual. 
humans did not have a need to express and communicate what they 
have conceptualized, we would need go no farther than to pursue " 
greater depth the nature of conception. But humans fortunately do 


have a need to make public what they have conceptualized. Through 
the public articulation of conceptions our environment itself is enriched 
and the sources for our own concepts are broadened. Through the 
process of communication we are able to share what we have come to 
know. This public sharing constitutes a significant aspect of culture. 
Our problem now is to identify the means through which such sharing 
takes place, and for this task we must turn to what I have called the 
forms of representation that humans have invented to make public 
privately experienced conceptions. 


Forms of Representation 


Human conception is a private 
an individual. Because of the 
express and to communicate 
and to others. I say ‘to himsel 
expression occurs not sim 
conceptualizations are 


affair; it occurs within the experience of 
human’s social nature, he has a need to 
what has been conceptualized to himself 
f’ because, as we shall see, the process of 
ply through an empty tube through which 


brought forward, but it is a process that itself 
shapes conception and provides the conditions that make its modifica- 


tion possible. To make public what is private some vehicle must be 
employed; these vehicles are forms that are used to represent the 


eved or that are formulated through the 
à conceptions are related to the informa- 
tion provided by the senses tha 


i | one move from the qualities of a 
particular experience into the public realm without destroying the 
meaning that the experience provided in the first place? Humans have 
» the task of inventing vehicles 
One way to achieve this 
oe E » itself, shares features of the 
initiating conception. If the conception is visual, one may employ 2 
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visual analogue in the public realm. But the use of public qualities that 
are veridical with the visual conception are not the only means through 
which such transformation and communication occur. Forms can be 
used that are not themselves visual, but which suggest visual features or 
convey the feeling that those features possessed. Music is one example. 
Program music often suggests visually through sound, while romantic 
music sounds like the feeling that the composer wishes to convey. 
Distinctions among modes of treatment will be discussed momentarily, 
but for now the point is that forms of representation must be invented 
to make public what is private, and these forms, if we examine the 
culture at large, are designed to present patterned qualities that are 
picked up by the sensory systems. Although forms of representation 
often combine information so that several senses are appealed to — 
Cooking, film, drama, for example — in general, forms of representation 
àre constructed that appeal dominantly to one or two óf the senses at 
one time. Thus painting is, in general, more visual than auditory or 
kinesthetic; music more auditory than visual; dance more visual than 
auditory, gustatory or olfactory. These forms exist — including poetic, 
literary, and propositional language — because if what has been concep- 
tualized is to have a public status, the use of such forms is necessary. 
Musical conceptions cannot be conveyed without a musical form of 
representation. 

What is it that shall count as a form of representation? The 
examination of the culture will be instructive here. I make no attempt 
in this essay to provide a definitive or exhaustive list of the forms of 
representation. There can be no definitive or exhaustive list because 
forms of representation are human inventions and the inventions 
through which expression and communication occur have not been, 
Hor are they likely to be, exhausted. Yet, some forms of representation 

‘Ve special social significance and have had a very long history. For 
Ample, speech and writing in its several forms, poetic, literary, and 
formal, visual art, music, dance, cooking, mathematics, and compara- 
"ively recently, film and holography. Such forms serve as crucially 
1MpPortant means through which conceptions are publicly articulated, 
and because they appeal to different sensory systems, the kind of 
+ XPerience they are able to provide differs. There is every reason to 

elieve that as technological developments occur, the forms of repre- 
sentation that individuals will have access to will also expand. The 
“velopment of new devices for combining sound with tactile experi- 
is of integrating words with color, and the use of devices tiag are 

Not even imaginable will surely broaden the repertoire of such 


e 
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forms. Even new developments within existing forms of dd 
tion, the invention of day-glow-color, for example, adds new possi A 
ties in the use of visual art for conveying conceptions that previously 
could only be dimly suggested. : T 

Once again the point here is that experience is sense specific. ne 
senses are the vehicles through which information about the world B 
picked up. Forms of representation are devices that appeal to the senses; 
they capitalize on their sensory specificity and exploit their potential to 
bring to consciousness the conceptions held by others. Through their 
use communication is expanded. 

Consider the converse. Suppose it was the case that the govern- 
ment placed a moratorium on the use of all forms of representation 
except the formal use of discursive language. All that we wish to 
communicate, say for a period of a year, must by law be conveyed 
through this form and this form alone. Wh 
What would we want to Say that we could not express? What 
frustrations would we experience? What kind of conceptions would 


remain buried in our cortex? And what would eventually happen to the 
capacities of our brain? 


Speculation such as th 


- c 2 
at fetters would fall upon us? 


is highlights the utilities of the forms We 
have access to and use with varying degrees of skills. Prose is not 
translated poetry, a visual image is not a substitute for a sonata, a 
mathematical Proposition cannot be translated to poetry. Forms of 
representation are non-redundant, and their non-redundancy is what 
has commended them to us over the years. They make different 
kinds of experience Possible, and from different kinds of experience 
flows different kinds of meaning. Indeed. the character of our con- 
sciousness is affected largely by the kinds of forms of representation 
with which we interact: a musical consciousness requires music, à 


nsciousness, mathematics — although if Einstein is any 
example, a visual and a kinesthetic one. !7 


For the field of evaluation the 
clear. We do not need to have 
forms of representation to ha 


implications of this thesis, I hope, are 
a government moratorium on the use of 
ad Ve restrictions on how we communicate. 
Tradition, entrenched professional groups with vested interests tO 
Protect, ignorance of alternatives, and sloth can be almost as restrictive: 
Yet, with a restricte of expressive vehicles the content of our 
conceptual life is also restrained. This restraint impedes not only what 

at we seek when we enquire in the first 
place. In the end, our conventional expectations in educational evalua- 
tion provide us with comforts that diminish our ability to understand. 


Conceiving and Representing 


I indicated above that the forms of representation that we have 
become accustomed to not only influence what we can convey, but also 
shape the questions we ask and the information we seek. The formative 
functions forms of representation need at least some further explana- 
tion. 

It was E.H. Gombrich, the noted art historian, who observed that 
artists did not paint what they could see, they saw what they were able 
to paint. The skills they had acquired within the form of representation 
called visual art became, in a way, templates through which they 
perceived the world. Thus the interest of a Monet in qualities of light 
reflecting off haystacks, church facades, and lily ponds were fun- 
damentally different from those of a Constable or a Wyeth, whose 
interests were directed to matters of texture and atmosphere. The artist 
who comes to a small fishing town looks for the scenic, the quality of 
the fog as it surrounds the houses and trees and seems to rise, slowly 
from the ground. He looks for color and value, for compositional 
arrangements that are interesting, and seeks complementary fields of 
color that can be transformed into visual images on canvas or paper. 
vith his tools, looks for the social structures within the 
are formed, what statuses exist, in which context, 
the role of the local tavern and filling station as a source of information 
and social contact for the town’s people. He tries to bring the 
particulars of his data within the power of social science theory. He is 
after propositional explanation. e 

Beh E A artist and the sociologist, have different ey 
8rounds, they have acquired different skills, they use different me ia, 
they raise different questions, they seek different data and have different 
things to tell us about the ‘same’ place. Their training in the use of the 
tools of their respective trades becomes for each a salient frame of 
teference for construing a small piece of the world, and it is because the 
Vividness that the images each creates are telling ones, that we learn to 
Experience the town in its several dimensions vicariously. When these 
images are particularly compelling, as they are when made by people of 
a paradigm or structure to which other 
Experiences are assimilated. By creating the compelling images of ego, 
Superego, id, and the mechanisms of defense, or of surplus value and 
the alienation of labor, Freud and Marx have provided the world with 
Images of wide scope that do much more than simply convey the ideas 
they had: they shape our very conception of man and society. The same 
iS true of dance: visual art, music, and theater. Those skilled in these 
realms look at the world through the terms the forms they use 


The sociologist, v 
town, how groups 


Benius, the images become 
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command. In turn, the work they produce within these forms compels 
our attention to the dimensions of the reality that those forms have 
portrayed. Through a multiplicity of forms we begin to appreciate the 
multi-dimensionality of experience and the complexity of the qualities 
through which that experience is secured. Evaluators have much to 
learn by studying the uses people make of the forms of representation 
employed within the culture. The very existence of such varieties 
should be clue enough that they perform important functions in 
helping us grasp aspects of the culture in which we live. 


Modes of Treating Forms of Representation 


The conceptualization of forms of representation as vehicles through 
which conceptions are externalized does not, by itself, describe the 
particular ways in which such forms can be treated. Given a form of 
representation, say visual art or discursive language, how might such 
forms be treated to allow them to represent what one has come to 
know? To describe these treatments the term modes of treatment has been 
formulated. Any form of representation can be treated in one or more 


of three ways. These modes of treatment are mimetic, expressive, and 
conventional. 


The mimetic conveys through imitation, that is, it represents by 
replicating within the limits of the medium employed the surface 
features of some aspect of the qualit 
human history numerous example: 
ment function, from the 
employed to imitate the 
the most advanced form 
that mimetic modes of 
salient features of some 


image within some medium. Thus, th 


ative world. There are throughout 
s of how mimetic modes of treat- 
use of hieroglyphics and pictographs that were 
basic structural features of the visual world to 
s of pictographs and holography. Just what is it 


a result of early man’s interest in 
he world. It seems reasonable to 
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combine both his spatial experience (the visual image) and his temporal 
Hl aod c dubie ie visual images in a form that not only parallel 
sual experience at a particular point in time, but over time as well. 
If we look at a more modern example of the ways in which 
mimetic modes of treatment occur, it is vividly apparent in the use of 
highway signs. Particularly in Europe, one will find signs that tell the 
driver what he/she can expect to encounter as the car moves down the 
highway; a curve in the road, a dip, animals crossing, zigzags, castles 
nearby, turnoffs, and the like. In each case the image created shares 
some structural similarity with the object or situation it is designed to 
represent. Even though the form of representation is highly abstracted, 
it presents the driver with as much information as he/she needs — and 
probably as much as can be handled at 70 miles per hour. 

Consider also paintings and photographs. Suppose you wanted to 
know what the south of France looked like, or the Chartres Cathedral, 
or your long-lost cousin Beatrice. You could, of course, read descrip- 
tions of such places and people and perhaps, if the writer were very 
skilled, it might be possible to gain a fairly good idea of their features. 
But a photograph or a painting will usually do the job much better. 
Special features of these places and people are more likely to be 
represented in a form that displays their characteristics through a 
medium and form of representation that is, itself, spatial than a form 
that is not. If we are trying to find someone disembarking from an 
airplane we have never met before, we would probably do better if we 


had a photograph than if we had a verbal description or a set of 
ght and weight. 


numbers describing the person's heig 
Perhaps the most telling example of mimetic modes of treatment 
are to be found in the use of fingerprints. Here what one has isa direct 
Visual imprint of a textured surface. The prints duplicate virtually 
exactly the configurations of the surface of the fingers. Indeed, the 
a examples of 


Correspondence is so close that among several millior Ta 

i fices 1 i cal. 

Prints on file in the FBI offices in Washington, no two are identica 
h the finger or fingers of a 


One print is structurally isomorphic wit 


Particular individual 

ndividual. ' 
Now it is curious to me to encounter. Nelson sag 
assertion! that ‘A Constable painting of Marlboro Castle is more like 


any other picture than it is like the castle .. .' or that "None of the 
automobiles off an assembly line is a picture of the rest. These 
Statements I find curious because We do, in fact, expect a portrait to 
represent, that is to say, tO look like the sitter. If it does not, we are 
disappointed. And if we go into an automobile showroom, select a car 
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and ask the salesman to order the same car except in a ley nase 
we are in fact using the car on the showroom floor asa model ee M 
expect our car, when delivered, to duplicate. If we find that Aeris 
model has arrived instead, or that the grill has been altered, or er 
another motor has been installed or different tires affixed, we ae 
not only have cause for complaint, but for canceling our order as we : 

Or consider still another example, the use of a prototype in the 
production of automobiles. It is standard practice to build a prototype 
automobile which in every respect is to be : 
line. Cars coming off the line are models of these prototypes, which 
themselves are representations of the designers’ and engineers concep- 
tions. When a car coming off the line does not possess the features of 


the prototype, there is or should be a call-back: something has gone 
amiss. 


reproduced on the assembly 


What such practices exemplify 


is our efforts at mimesis, the 
prototypical model being the 


standard against which other cars coming 
off the line are to be appraised. In this way, as well as through the 
pictures and specifications provided in sales brochures, a mimetic 
function is performed. Like the highway si 
mobile describes what is to be 
‘pictures’ in detail, ideally as 
workers, the buyers, and the 
has been completed. In this sen 

Now it is true 


gns, the prototype auto- 
found when the journey is completed. It 
a perfect replica, what the efforts of the 
Management are to find when the work 
se one car does indeed stand for another. 
that in some respects a painting of a car is more like 
any other painting or car than it is likea person or like some other thing. 


But that is true only if we shift context and disregard the function of 
representation. A scientific formula H 


CO, than it is like water. We 
the central function of a form 


S represented through efforts of 
ques such as perspective were invented to make 
more credible the representations attempted. This is not to say that 
Paintings and even photographs are simply copies, in the way in which 
fingerprints or death masks are copies. Idiosyncratic expression and 
interpretation’ are always to some degree Present. It is to say that we 
have learned how to read abstracted and interpreted images, and that 
for à great many kinds of information we do not require the degree of 
mimesis that fingerprints provide. 


Most of the examples I have used thus far are visual, but mimesis 
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occurs not only in the visual but in other forms of representation as 
well. Music can be composed to imitate the sound of thunder, running 
brooks, riders on horseback, and the like. Words can be onomatopoe- 
tic. Smells can be created to imitate a wide range of other smells, and so 
forth. The point here is that the imitation of selected features of 
experience within an empirically available material has been and is one 
of the major means through which representation occurs. 

There is another point about the mimetic mode of treatment that is 
so obvious that it is often neglected. That is, for the purposes of 
mimesis the closer the form is to the content represented, the closer the 
mimesis is likely to be. Thus. to represent what is visual, forms of 
representation that appeal to the visual sensory system are likely to be 
more revealing than forms that emphasize the use of other systems. To 
know how something sounds, forms of representation that emphasize 
the auditory are more appropriate than forms that emphasize the visual. 
To know what someone said, a duplication of the words is more 
Appropriate than a picture. This is not to suggest that transformations 
Of experience from one sense modality to representation in forms that 
emphasize another should not occur. To do so would be the demise of 
literature, It is to suggest that mimetic functions operate most success- 
fully When the sense modality emphasized in the form of representation 
is like that which it aims to represent. 

One other observation. In many situations the meaning of an 
experience is not simply the function of the experience secured through 
9ne of the senses, but due to the interaction among the ‘data’ of the 
Several senses. Consider discourse. When people talk, the meanings 
conveyed are simply not due to ‘what is said’ but how they say what 
they Say, that is, the intonation and emphasis they give to the words 
they use, the gestures they make while speaking, their expression, the 
Context in which what they have to say is said, what is preceded in the 
Conversation, and so forth. The absence of these features in transcripts 
9f. discourse can radically alter the meanings that, in fact, were 
conveyed when the discourse took place. To pick the varieties of 
Information that accompany the discourse itself — if indeed one can talk 
about the ‘discourse itself’, since it is never by itself — a variety of 
Sensory Systems must operate and one must know how to read the 
Meanings that the content they make possible provides. The ability to 
"cconstruct varieties of information through sound and sight, tempo 
and context, is one of the virtues of film. Perhaps that is one of the 
ien why film is so captivating and compelling. The absence of such 

€xtual information in so much research on tezching might be one 
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of the reasons why it has been so uninformative: more information is 
left out of most research reports on teaching than in fact is included 
within it. 

A second mode of treatment that is used to shape the character of 
forms of representation is called expressive. By expressive I mean that 
what is represented is not the surface features of the object or event, but 
rather its deep structure. Consider the 
speeding down a runway about to take off. The plane moves along 
very slowly and gradually increases its speed, its speed continues to 
increase and about three-quarters down the runway its nose rises and, 
like a duck leaving a lake, it lifts off the surface of the carth. Such an 
experience, if we were standing on the bridge of an airport building, 
would be auditory as well as visual. We would experience a stark white 
form accelerating and gradually becoming nothing more than a small 
speck against the vast expansive blue sky. It is this movement, this 
graceful takeoff, the sound of the jet engines gradually diminishing in 
volume, the gradual reduction and size as the plane moves into the sky 
that a dancer or a graphic artist might create. Such creations have very 
little to do with mimesis, but more to do with the experience of 
acceleration, with the gradual increase in speed and with the experience 
of a slow rise into the atmosphere. How these expressive qualities 


might be represented is precisely what the artist has to create: There are 
no codified formula for 


artist wants to do is not 
plane, but to capture its essential Properties, that is to say, its expressive 
character, Here a kind of imitation is also at work, but it is not 
imitation of things Seen, but rather of things felt. The form of 
Xpressively rather than mimetically. The 
t through the imitation of appearance, but 
form that generates the expressiveness of 


movement of a jet plane 


xploring a new toy or the 
g his imminent death are not simply phy- 
that conveys to th itive catons that possess a pervasive quality 

Perceiver the character of curiosity and 
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fear. The behavior is read by looking below its surface features. Just 
how forms, whether human or not, convey such qualities of life is not 
altogether clear. Gestalt and associationist theory hold competing 
views, and it is not particularly necessary for explanations of these 
theoretical views to be given here. What is important is that the 
expressive treatment of forms of representation do occur and do 
function to shape our experience. 

If to know about the character of life in a school or classroom, 
suburb or ghetto, requires one to know not only about their surface 
appearance, but also about the character of life within them, then it is 
imperative that those who wish to make such knowledge public must 
use means that embody the qualities they seek to express. It is here that 
expressive modes of treatment are crucial. [n literature and in poetry 
the artistic achievement is realized in the expressive character of the 
forms created, not because such forms are necessarily beautiful or 
pleasant, but because without them the very content that the artist. 
Wishes to convey could not be expressed. The expressive mode of 
treatment is, therefore, not simply a pleasant affectation, a dressing up 
of content to make it more palatable, but is itself part and parcel of the 
Content of the form of representation. When descriptions of situations 
that are emotionally loaded for individuals are presented that do not 
i at they hold for those who live in those 
! d distortion results. To use a 
r Dachau that leaves out of its 
d by the inmates, is to render 


Possess the emotionality th 
Situations, a significant form of bias an 
form of representation of Buchenwald o 
Content the character of life as experience | 
less than a partial view of those camps: it is to mislead. ee 

A third mode of treatment is conventional. By reine 
mean simply that as individuals are socialized within à cu 2 n ey 
learn that certain conventions such as discursive language, traffic "ie 
bells and alarms of one kind or another, stand in the place pee ing 
else. A red light, the word ‘table’, the flag, the almost wholly arbitrary 


b g > ional 
lar y of our discur iv age e example: of the conven 

y sive language are exa les of t p 

x ion Words and colors are neither 


Mode of treating forms of representation: ve been) nor are they 
mimetic (although at one time they might MUR words are used 
*Xpressive (although they might be used expressive y vicia a 
1n literature and in poetry). The relationship pri uu duro: 
referent is arbitrary. ‘Pain’ in English means some ud There is 
“Uncomfortable feeling, while in French it means : 


i i ne rather than to the 
PONE i e w «r se to commend it to O c 
al ea t ithin a culture there is an 


other referent, What matters is ios eae s that the referent for 
agreement among those who use Its convention 
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each is so and so. This is not to suggest that meanings, even he 
related to convention, do not have variability in interpretation by D 
ferent individuals. However, the range of the variance is far narrower 
than in either of the other two modes of treatment. a 

There is, of course, an important and interesting difference be- 
tween the mimetic and the expressive modes of treatment and the ele 
ventional mode. In both the mimetic and the conventional analogica 
relationships operate. In each case 
of the form being represented. In c 
is not the case. A table 


what is created parallels some aspect 
onventional modes of treatment this 
does not look like how it sounds. For the word or 
the sentence to have meaning, the individual must be able to imagine 
the referent for the term or terms employed. This does not mean that 
for every word used there is a corresponding image. We have so 
mastered discourse that we do not need to create a representational 
form in order to speak or write. However, if we are unable to imagine 
the referent for a discursive term that we encounter, even terms whose 
referent can only be imagined through induction or extrapolation 21 
terms like nation, category, infinity — we cannot have a conception of 
What it means. Thus language in the ordinary sense of the term 
functions as a surrogate for an image. If the surrogate is to have 
meaning, we must be able to imagine the referent to which the term 
refers. This is why when children do not understand a word, we try to 
help them by providing examples. 

The distinctions I have made between the 
and the conventional shou 
representation uses only on 
combined. For example, 
mimetic, expressive, 
Literature and poetry exemplify the 
sound of events js emulated, the expressive in the way in which the 
structure of the prose Penetrates the surface features of the events 


portrayed, and the conventional through the standardized use of 
language and symbol. 


But perhaps the ple of a form of representation 
that combines modes of i 
film not only lets us 
artistically successful, also enables u 
Structure of the event and places p 
Away' give us not only a glimpse of middle 
people, and the stone-cutting plant in wi 
but is also makes it Possible for us to par 


mimetic, the expressive, 
Id not be taken to mean that a form of 


e mode of treatment. The three are often 
much visual art, 


particularly painting, uses 
and conventional elem 


ents within the same work. 
mimetic in the way in which the 


5 to experience the underlying 
Ortrayed. Films such as ‘Breaking 
America, its streets, 
hich Indiana limestone is cut. 
ticipate vicariously in the race 
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Mee mie ie dai bi aam » piae beides i 
| à guage serve as vehicles 
o e we understand the interaction among the characters 
ND uM E 
s ality ges. In addition, the use of 
camera angle, the character of the film's music, and the skilful editing 
all combine to convey through all three modes of treatment the 
meanings that constitute the film itself. We not only acquire some sense 
of what Bloomington, Indiana looks like, we also get some sense of the 
tension between ‘town’ and ‘gown’. We not only encounter five adole- 
scent males discussing their ambitions and fantasies but we are helped 
to identify with them and to experience their triumphs and defeats. The 
film is an extremely potent vehicle through which a form of representa- 
tion can employ different modes of treatment. And it is the awareness 
of this potentiality that directors, writers, and actors exploit to inform 


us about the events of the people that they portray. 


The Syntactical Structure of Forms of Representation 


ation are forms whose elements are arranged in a 
pattern, This arrangement is what is here called a syntax. The term 


syntax is most typically used in dealing with spoken and written 
ed to these forms of representation. 
atin sintaxis which means "to 
parts within a whole, thus, in 


Forms of represent 


language, but the term is not restrict 
The term syntax emanates from the L 
arrange’, A syntax is an arrangement of 
Visual art there is an arrangement called a composition, in music 
Compositions are arranged by composers or arrangers. There are 
arrangements made in dance, architecture, cooking, in any sphere of 
human activity in which patterns must be produced. l 
The design of these patterns in different forms of representation 
guided or controlled by different criteria. If the basis for arrangements 
are examined, it becomes clear that some rest upon clearly defined 
Conventions whose violation yields expressions that are either wrong or 


| i ] i » able eate an 
Without meaning. Consider arithmetic. To be able to cre 
arithmetic an individual must know 


anons of arithmetic procedure. It 
d. the answer to arithmetic 


are 


arrangement that is correct within 
how to combine elements within the ¢ 
these canons are erroneously employe = 
Problems will be wrong: Consensual validation of the correctness or 
Incorrectness of the conclusion can be determined without difficulty 
and with virtual unanimity. Indeed, the criteria are SO clear that human 
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judgment is not necessary, a machine can perform the same functions. 

Spelling and punctuation are similar, but are not quite as rule- 
governed in character. Nevertheless, in American English words 
misspelled can be identified without difficulty by matching them to 
conventionally accepted standards. Punctuation also, in somewhat 
lesser degree, is highly rule-governed and can be determined correct or 
incorrect by appraising the use of punctuation according to accepted 
rules of punctuation. The point here is that some forms of representa- 
tion are highly rule-governed in nature, and the results that are 
achieved by the use of such forms can be appraised with little difficulty 
by comparing them with standardized expectations. 

At the other end of the continuum are those forms of representa- 
tion whose elements are arranged not by obeying codified rules of 
procedure but by trying to approximate a figurative coherence or by 
juxtaposing elements within a whole so that productive novelty and 
meaning result. This end of the continuum we shall call figurative. The 
use of a figurative syntax is, of course, epitomized in the arts. There is 
no such thing as an incorrect or Correct poem, painting, musical 
composition, because there are no codified standards or rules that such 
forms much meet. A poem might be more or less coherent and 
Cohesive, but that judgment is made by appraising the relationships 
among the qualities it possesses, not by looking for isomorphism 
between the arrangement and an acceptable standard. The task requires 
judgment and uses criteria, not standards, it is a deliberative activity, 
not a calculative one. !? Thus, when one selects a form of representa- 
tion, one also selects the kind of criteria that will be used to appraise the 
results of one's work, An objectivity and precision can be secured in 


mathematics and spelling that is simply impossible to achieve in film or 
music. 


representation can be distributed 
gurative, and to say as I 
figurative end of the continuum, 1$ 


j | forms rules ofa kind do not apply or 
do not influence what artists create, Clearly in the arts and in forms that 
use a figurative syntax there are expectations that are already embedded 
within the forms previously created. Thus, a novelist who wishes to 


ns within the criteria called ‘the novel’ 
A painter who wishes to 
mpressionist genre works 
nism: the work of Monet, 
painters have established some of the 


have that the arts move toward the 
not to suggest that in using artistic 


write a romantic novel functio 
and within the form called 
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hoses oes within which the work must fit. The images these and other 
works have generated are defined by terms calle d i 
the grounds that artists, Dr ied writers, Do 
must work within or depart from. In this sense there are 'rules' in the 
arts, and in this sense artistic forms of representation are rule-governed. 
But the rules I have identified are fundamentally different from 
those used in forms whose syntax is at the rule-governed end of the 
continuum. As I said, arithmetic, and mathematics more generally, are 
paradigm cases. Here the canons of procedure are publicly articulated 
and codified, they can be explicitly taught. A machine can be program- 
med to produce correct arrangements and to identify incorrect ones, 
truth and falsity can be determined unambiguously and finally, rules of 
equivalence can be applied, and translation — in the literal sense — is 
possible without loss of information: five plus three times two means 
exactly what fifteen plus one means, no more, no less. There is no 
comparable translatability in those syntaxes which are figurative. Their 
he particular configuration among the ele- 


meaning emanates from t 
When that configuration is altered, there is 


ments the form possesses. 
an alteration in meaning. 

It is both interesting and signific 
nd even beyond, the use 


ant to note that during the primary 
years of schooling, a of forms of representation 
that emphasize rule-governed syntaxes are quite dominant. The three 
Rs are classic examples. There are probably several reasons for this. 
The use of forms of representation that are rule-governed does increase 
the precision of communication. By emphasizing conformity and 
children will come to develop skills for 
and basic computation. Such skills are of 
any of the messages received 
100] curriculum to a very 
elf-fulfilling prophecy 


obedience to convention, 
simple decoding, writing. 
undoubtable importance in dealing with m 
within the culture. Furthermore, because schoo 
large degree requires the use of such skills, a 5 
occurs: the needs of the future in school define the skills to be acquired 
in the present. If the skills needed in the future were those that made the 


imaginative treatment of music important, the skills of the present in 


school would be quite different. 

It is also noteworthy that pe 
Tepresentation are simple to evaluate comp 
the use of judgment. Teachers need to have k | 
complex and subtle in order to assess the quality of a 
determine whether the words that the student has used were spelled 


correctly. Even factually oriented material in the social studies and in 
ate student responses on 3 matching basis 


rformance in rule-governed forms of 
ared to those which require 
skills that are far more 
poem than to 


Science can be used to evalu 
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that is not possible in evaluating student work and performance in 
music and in art. There is after all a back of the book to which teachers 
can turn for correct answers that are simply unavailable in the fine arts. 

One cannot help but wonder about the meta lessons children, 
especially young children, learn when forms of representation that 
emphasize rule-governed Syntaxes are used so overwhelmingly in 
school." One lesson Which it seems to me is unavoidable is that 


problems ~ at least the kind they encounter in school — have correct and 
incorrect answers, that the t 


that their task is to work in 
answers. Ambiguities, matter: 


eachers know what the answers are, and 
a way that will lead them to the correct 
s of judgment, trade-offs among compet- 
ing alternatives, holding conclusions in abeyance until more evidence 
comes in, these are not significant features of classroom life. We 
emphasize by both what we teach and how we evaluate that there isa 
right and a wrong answer to virtually everything. The student's task is 
to arrive at the correct destination. In school, as in the movies, we are a 
nation of happy endings. 

Such an emphasis, albeit covert, 
school concerned about hel 
future, and indeed the 


is curiously incongruous with a 
ping the young prepare for the future. The 
present for most people, is riddled with 
ambiguities, trade-offs, dilemmas, competing alternatives and con- 
flicting answers. It is far from clearcut. There are very few problems 
the solutions to which can be determined once and for all by adding up 
the columns of pluses and minuses, Yet we seem to prepare the young, 
in school at least, in a way that provides little practice in dealing with 
such problems and we reinforce the significance of right answers that 
hint of no ambiguity by the ways in which we evaluate. The multiple- 
choice test leaves no room for doubt. Again, not only our evaluation 
Practices but the forms of representation and syntaxes they employ 
Support and reflect a social ethos where rule, Prediction, control, and 
standardization appear to be Pressing social needs. 


Some Practical Implications for an Impractical World 


Do discussions of the relationship of the se 


forms used to represent them have 
problems of educational evaluation? | 
tons are several and significant. In the 


is, as I have argued, based upon information Provided by the sensory 
systems. then it follows that any i 


se concepts into 


Nses to conception and of the 
any bearing upon the practical 
t seems to me that the implica- 
first place, if concept formation 
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public form requires, depending upon the forms used, various degrees 
of translation. Words and sentences, for example, are surrogates for 
what is known in non-verbal ways. In translation there is always a loss 
or change of information. Second, the extent to which the qualities of 
the environment are known in the first place depend upon the extent to 
which the sensibilities are able to pick them up. When those sensibilities 
are dulled, ill-developed, disregarded, or in other ways diminished in 
importance, the qualities of the environment to which those neglected 
sensibilities are related are not likely to be experienced. To the extent 
that those qualities go unexperienced, to that extent is our information 
partial and incomplete. Third, the traditional restriction to particular 
forms of representing information that has been conceptualized leads to 
two egregious faults. First, it restricts attention to aspects of the 
environment most amenable to the forms of representation that are 
permitted. Second, it limits severely what can be rendered even about 
those qualities to which the forms themselves may be related. 

Given such limitations, why is it that certain conventional forms, 
namely language and number, have received so much attention in the 
social sciences, and more particularly in educational research and 
evaluation? Part of the reason is due to what I have described earlier. 
Conventionalized criteria and a conception of objectivity rooted in 
replicability breed confidence in the conclusions that methods that 
meet such criteria yield. Replicability and rule-governed procedures fit 
quite well with our need to stabilize a rapidly changing world, With 
such procedures we believe we are more likely to be able to predict and 
control our environment. Finally, an entire professional constituency 
exists consisting of individuals who have spent a great deal of time and 
effort in developing the skills needed to use such methods. This group 
does not play an insignificant political role i 
quo. 

To bring change 


n maintaining the status 


in the evaluation field is an epistemological 


problem, a political problem, and an educational one. It is an epistemo- 
logical problem because the philosophical grounds for claims that 
forms other than discursive ones can provide knowledge needs to be 
Justified. Such justification requires work of the kind presented here. It 
is a political problem because, as | have already indicated, vested 
interests exist. People do what they know how to do. Few profes- 
sionals are eager to be displaced by others having different skills and 
working with different assumptions. The politics of university life and 
Of professional associations, of journals and of schools, tend to support 
the status quo, although it is reassuring to see some change occurring in 
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all four arenas. It is an educational problem because the varia ames 
the sensibilities upon which consciousness depends is pec albe 
consequence of maturation. To be able to pick up w > is Ta bebé: 
specific and subtle requires training. Universities can P ay ani s iei 
role here. To be able to represent with skill in BR yee viec 

representation what has been conceptualized requires even gre eph i 
Each form of representation is a kind of language. Its structure nee ; 
be learned. One must know how, for example, to take and n : 
photographs or to speak poetically about classrooms, schools, qu 
qualities of an individual student's work. Such skills are difficult eee 
acquire, but they can be acquired. We now train doctoral stude: 


; i i "Teduid hey 
interested in educational research and evaluation by requiring that they 


i yeu Sci valuation 
take courses in statistics, measurement, research design, and evaluat 


Fife  representati at are 
theory. These courses neglect the use of forms of representation that 


neither quantitative nor propositional. Indeed, the idea of their use, 
with the exception of only a few evaluation courses that | know i » 
the nation, simply never become a part of the conversation, let alone 
the training. 

In attempting to lay the groundwork for a wider approach to 
educational evaluation, I have risked overstating the case for non- 
quantitative and non-discursive forms of representation. I have hi 
this risk because quantitative and propositional forms are rou d 
very strong and highly refined. Let me Say explicitly that what I have 
tried to convey is not the need for a replacement of existing methods, 
but the hods. The use of propositional 
substituted. They, like other forms of 
contributions to our understanding. But 
story. In restaurants in Japan examples of the 
rved is placed in the window outside the 
assers-by can look at these plates and get a very good idea 
what the food is like. The Japanese recognize that words on a menu 
provide limited information about what will be served, and so they 
represent what they serve with a mimetic visual form of representation. 


We can take a leaf from the Japanese. There is much to be learned about 
classrooms, teaching. and the quality of student w 
looks like, by hearing what it sounds like, by read 
illuminates its subtleties as well as by reading the scores the students 
received on standardized tests or the 


teacher secured on observation 
schedules ticked off by impartial observers. No sin 
sentation will do justice to everything. 


The particular ways in w 


need for an expansion of met 
discourse and number cannot be 
representation, make unique 
they do not tell the whole 
variety of food being se 
restaurant. P 


ork by seeing what it 
ing literary prose that 


gle form of repre- 


hich forms of representation can be used 


bo 
on 
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in educational evaluation constitute a field of work that needs yet to be 
done. If this chapter and other beginnings take root, as I hope they will 
the next quarter century should see a much richer array of tools 


available to educational evaluators for the evaluation of educational 


practice. 


m 
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Notes 


Time 16 June 1980, p. 54. 
The membership of churches that can be described as fundamentalist and 
evangelical in their orientation is documented in the Yearbook of American 
and Canadian Churches Nashville, Abingdon Press. 

At the present time, thirty-six states have statutes that provide for capital 
punishment, Council of State Governments The State Book 1971-79, Vol. 
22, Kentucky, 1978. 

For a discussion of research that has been conducted on ‘time on task’, see 
RosENSHEIN, B.V. (1978) ‘Academic Engaged Time, Content Covered, 
and Direct Instruction’, Journal of Education, 160, August, pp. 38-66. 
Rosennein. B.V. (1976) "Classroom Instruction’ in The Psychology of 
Teaching Methods Part 1 75th Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Chicago. University of Chicago Press, p. 345. 
Dewey, J. (1938) Experience and Education New York, Macmillan. 
Higher scores can be achieved in some subjects by neglecting other equally 
important subjects, thus lowering the overall quality of education. 
FREDERICK TOENNIES. For a discussion of Toennics’ work, see NisBET, R. 
(1976) Sociology As An Art Form New York Oxford University Press. 
Nisper, R. (1976) ibid. 
Scuarr, A. (1973) Language am 
(Glos 

Perhaps the classic example of this vi 
in (n.d.) Language, Truth and Logic. 
See for example, Plato's Republic. 
translated by Cornrorp, F.M. (1951) 
Press, 

For a brilliant discussion 


1 Cognition New York. McGraw Hill Book 


ew is provided by Alfred Jules Ayer 
New York, Dover Publications. 

especially Books Six and Seven, 
New York, Oxford University 


of the role of the senses in the achievement of 


consciousness see READ, H. (1955) Icon and Idea Cambridge, Mass., 


Harvard University Press. 
Dewey, J. (1934) Art as 
Company. see especially chapters 3 and 4. 
Rudolph Arnheim reviews Aristotle's thoug 
and cognition, in Visual Thinking Berkeley. 
Press, 1969, pp. 8-12. 

Kurrign, S.W. and Nicoits. J.G. ( 
Approach to the Function of the Neuron Sy. 

ssociates, sce especially chapter 19; 


Experience New York, Minton, Balch and 


hts on sensation, perception, 
University of California 


1976) From Neuron to Brain: A Cellular 


stems Cambridge. Mass.. Sinovar 
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17. Albert Einstein is quoted as follows: "The words or the languge. ás mey 
are written or spoken, do not seem to play any role in my megan v 
thought. The psychical entities which scem to serve as pone. 2 
thought are certain signs and more or less clear images poss “at "€ 
‘voluntarily’ reproduced or combined... But taken from a psy tho gs 
viewpoint, this combinatory play seems to be the essential feature 3 
productive thought — before there is any connection with logical constru 
tion in words or other kinds of signs which can be communicated to 
others. The above-mentioned elements are, in my case, of visual and some 
of muscular type. Conventional words or other signs have to be sought 
for laboriously only in a secondary stage, when the mentioned PEDE 
play is sufficiently established and can be reproduced at will. Hot TON, G. 
(1967-68) ‘Influences on Einstein’s Early Work in Relativity Theory’ in 
The American Scholar, 37 (1), Winter. i 
For a very full treatment of the concept of symbol systems, see ne 
Goodman's book (1968) The Languages of Art Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merril |. 
The distinction between the deliberative and the calculative is Aristotle i 
See, for example, AcRILL, J.L. (Ed.) (1973) Aristotle's Ethics London, Faber 
and Faber, pp. 114-122. i 
The concept "meta lesson’ is related to notions concerning the hidden 
curriculum. It is also related to the older notion of concomitant learning. 
Stated more simply, it underscores the idea that students learn more than 
one thing at a time, and that the syntactical structure of the forms that are 
used in school curricula instruct in many unexpected ways. 
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15 Can Educational Research Inform Educational 
Practice? 


Ues ahe maige t v rea io wie is predicated on the 
( : sca i o the improvement of educational 
practice, As a former vice president of one of the divisions of the 
American Educational Research Association (AERA), I suppose I 
should endorse that supposition. As a member of the faculty of a school 
of education committed to the belief that educational research informs 
I might be expected to embrace that belief as a 
et I have worked in the field of 

ies — Ohio State for one 
Year, the University of Chicago for five years, and Stanford for 17 
years — and, despite efforts to socialize me to the prevailing norms, I 
about the relationship of research to practice. I 
as a matter of faith a belief about 
article not to proclaim 
but to ask 


educational practice. 
Matter of institutional loyalty. Y 
education for 26 years, 23 of them in universit 


sti 5 i 
till have questions 
w 

ould be less than honest to accept 


whic : 3 
hich I have serious doubts. Hence ] write this 


ud s ; ie : 3 
At educational research informs educational practice, 


Whether s We ; : 
hether it can inform educational practice. 
By educational research 1 mean correlational and experimental 


tudies of the type typically published in the American Educational 
| mean the things that 


Researe ; im 
um Journal. And bv educational. practice : 
eachers and administrators do when they formulate educational aims, 
D TEM 262 
Plan curricula, manage a class or a school. teac 
Jr ~ T -— € 

ER of students or staff, and attempt to discern 
1 


h a lesson, motivate a 
what progress they 


ave made. 

kiss raise this question of the 1 
will. [have no intention of h 

on the reluct 

or on the f 

breakthrough on teaching and 

sly inquire about 


arch to practice in 


he relationship of rese 
between what we 


i arping on the gap 
SNOW and what we do. ance of teachers to use the 
‘formation that researchers provide. act that educational 
sedre is only 80 years old and that the i 
arning is right around the corner. My aim is to seriou 
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the relationship of what we do as educational resarchens Pi s 
practitioners do in schools. Since I assume that the de «d B 
educational research is intended to do more than to advance t re 
of educational researchers, asking about the relationship of research 
practice is not altogether irrelevant. ae | T 

Let me confess that I have long been intrigued about the xi 
tionship of theory to practice in education, but was motivated to bue 
about this topic because of my experience as a faculty member iu v 
research-oriented universities. This experience made it increasingly 
clear to me that research findings, and even the theories from wien 
they are derived, seldom — indeed, hardly ever = enter into the 
deliberations of faculties, regardless of the area of education about 
which these faculties deliberate. Of course, this experience might 
unique to my tenure at Ohio State, Chicago, and Stanford. Other 
institutions might be different. 

At the institutions where I have worked, questions having to ae 
with curriculum planning, the evaluation of teaching, or the eee 
tion of institutional strengths and weaknesses are hardly ever uet 
in light of educational research. Thus those who are best informec 
about educational research seldom use the fruits of their labors either 3 
make practical decisions or to shape institutional policy within Wie 
institutions where they work. If educational researchers do not E 
research findings to guide their own professional decisions, why should 
we expect those less well informed to use 
theirs? This anomaly and others like 


that is the title of this article: 
tional practice? 


research findings to guide 
i i ` question 
it moved me to raise the questic 
E 1 PN > za- 
Can educational research inform educ 


Some readers may justifi 
whether or not my colleagues 
activities as teachers or 
educational research do not emerge in faculty deliberations, perhaps 
they are used by individual faculty members as they plan and teach their 
courses. 


ipe salty know 
ably wonder if I could really kno 

: ; ür own 
use educational research in their ow f 
as planners of curricula. Even if the fruits © 


To get answers to these questions, I asked one of my research 
assistants to interview faculty members in the School of Education at 
Stanford.* The interviewees were guaranteed anonymity. and I do 


not know who Provided which response. What I do know is that. 


* | wish to acknowledge the 


the interviews with the Star 
administrators 


assistance I received from D 


ae 
i avid Flinders, who conducte 
tord faculty members 


-hool 
and with the teachers and sche 
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although my colleagues in the School of Education say that they ‘use’ 
research in their planning and teaching, they find it extremely difficult 
to give any examples of how they use it. The typical response is that 
research. findings function in the background, as a sort of frame of 
reference. 

I suspect that my colleagues 
mean by educational research. Altogether, I find their remarks — as 
reported verbatim by my research assistant — vague and unconvincing. 
I would hate to have to make a case for the utility of educational 
research in educational practice to a school board or a congressional 
committee if it had to be based on statements of the kind that they 
provided. In addition, I collected from each faculty member who 
responded to my request a copy of the reading lists and introductory 


are correct, but I wonder what they 


course materials for the course or courses that the faculty member 
offered in the autumn of 1982. I examined these materials to determine 
whether they contained any features that might have been influenced by 
educational research. Did these materials contain educational objec- 
tives, for example? Alas, only the materials from one professor 
contained anvthing resembling educational objectives. Perhaps this 
omission is a function of the other faculty members’ having read the 
research on behavioral objectives, but I doubt it. I use this example 
simply to provide what I regard as further evidence that, itd gs 
prescribe to teachers and school administrators one thing, we do 


another thing for ourselves. 


In commenting about the behavior of my colleagues, I in no way 


Mean to depreciate them. My behavior is no cel reg 

i - behavior is exce al. On the 
Furthermore, I do not believe that our behavior 15 exception il 3 : 
contrary, I believe it to be typical of research-oriented professors o 
education. 


Thi inistrators were also 
Fhirty elementary and second administrate 


ary school 
Perhaps they use educational 
Perhaps they use what 
eglect. The story for 
ne same as it is for 


interviewed by my research assistant. 
research in ways of which I was unaware. 
university professors of education appear to n 
teachers and school administrators is largely the s 
Professors. Not one of the 30 people interviewed provided DR 
examples of how they actually used research to meke à ido 
shape a practice — although several assured my research vnde D 
research is useful. Some simply said that research has little to do with 
their work. 

Readers might not be surprised b 
research in education does not provide the 


v these findings. After all, 
ki "orescriptions that are 
kind of prescription 
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employed, say, in medical practice asa result of. research in HEINE. 
The use of research in education is more heuristic; it provides a 
framework that we can use to make decisions, not a set of rules to be 
followed slavishly. Hence, to expect even my research-wise colleagues 
to use research in a prescriptive Way is to expect too much. Had I 
expected less — or something other than a prescriptive use of research - I 
would not have been as disappointed. " 
This is a plausible view. It is one that I have advanced myself ina 
number of papers and books.! But in some ways this view is a bit too 
comforting. There are two problems with it that I wish to identify. 
The first problem has to do with what it means to use research as a 
framework for making practical decisions. Does this mean knowing 
how to think about a problem, or does it mean having a research- 
supported theory to guide decision m 
examined a body of rese 
mined that the theory 


aking? Does it mean that we have 
arch studies, extracted generalizations, deter- 
1s supported by the evidence, and then used the 
theory as a tool for shaping decisions? If this is what ‘using research to 
inform practice’ means, then I think that it seldom occurs. Practitioners 
seldom read the research literature. Even when they do, this literature 
contains little that is not so qualified or so compromised by competing 
findings, rival hypotheses, or faulty design that the framework could 
scarcely be said to be supported in some reasonable way by research. 

Or does ‘using research to inform practice’ mean simply that 


Practitioners have read the distill 


ations found in reviews of research, in 
order to g 


arner conclusions that the 
legitimately claimed that 
to increase students’ 


y can then act upon? Can it be 
à teacher or a school administrator who secks 
time on task is using research to justify this 
decision? I Suppose one might claim that popularized research conclu- 
sions that are employed by Practitioners are a use of research, Yet, in 
popularization the findings are not only popularized, they are vul- 
garized as well, By vulgarization | mean that the qualifications that 
researchers specify in stating their conclusions are often absent in the 
versions used by Practitioners. The Specific limits within which these 
conclusions hold are seldom enumerated or described. What one then 
has is a vague apparition of the work that was done in the first place. 
Indeed, the conclusions of the Practitioner are likely to look nothing 
like the conclusions of the researcher. Is this what we mean by using 


m to inform educational Practice? Although such use of research 
Might influence practice. whether it informs practice is quite another 
matter. : 

A second proble, 


n with the 


less strict (but more comforting) view 
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of the uses of research in education is that, in principle, such uses should 
improve practice. Those practitioners who rely on decision-making 
frameworks that are supported by solid research findings should be 
better at their jobs. But here too the available evidence is altogether 
unconvincing. Those who are informed about educational research — 
i.e., professors of education who do research — are, in my view, in no 
Way better at teaching or course planning than liberal arts professors 
who have never seen the inside of the American. Educational Research 
Journal or the Review of Educational Research. 

What shall we make of this? I recognize that teaching is complex 
and course planning difficult and that strong effects on tasks so 
demanding are not likely. But does educational research have any 
noticeable effects? I must confess that I believe the variance in teaching 
abilities to be as wide in schools of education as it is in history 
departments — and the mean no higher. 

Despite these observations, it still does not seem intuitively correct 
to say that educational research does not inform educational practice. 
What researcher among us wants to entertain the idea, let alone 
conclude, that the rescarch in education that we do or have done has no 
impact on the education of the young? Such thoughts are disquicting. 
Perhaps we can take some consolation in the idea that some educational 
practices have changed as a result of educational research - programs 
using operant conditioning to shape the behavior of autistic children. 
Programs in the teaching of reading using. for example, the DISTAR 
materials. Surely there are dozens of others. Yet even these programs 
need to be intelligently interpreted and employed. Teachers have no 
algorithm to which to appeal. These programs are not casily general- 
ized in prescriptive ways to large populations of students ina variety of 
schools and school districts. In addition, their benefits are far from 
clear. 7 ; 
But what about the impact of research on our image of the child, 
our conception of thinking, and our view of perception: Our pesos > 
the child, thinking. and perception are certainly different today ae 
those held at the turn of the century. Research must surely have hag 
something to do with shaping those images, and surely new images of 
the learner and of learning affect practice. 

As plausible as these observations seem, w oe 
comfortable. In the first place, many — perhaps most — ride KS 
Practice emanating from new views of the learner preceded rather ae 
followed the findings of educational research. We built architectura y 
Open schools before. not after, we studied their eifects. We 


e should not become too 


unscrewed 
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desks from the classroom floor s = sen eid mee 
ffe f small-group instruction. We embraced a F ni ning 
onder ee wae after, we investigated the effects a age 
centered tasks on cognitive development. In chery S ie 
propensity to change practice is a function of the mà chan 
of ideas, rather than of the rigor of a body of data-basec cone Is d 
Beliefs about how children should be taught, views pis a 
knowledge is of most worth, positions on the use of rewards 


d . S. pones ena lo s. nitv, nor 
schooling need not emanate from those in the research commu \ 


must they be based on empirical evidence to be found attractive. 
of what we do in the schools is influenced in some way by such v x 
models, images, metaphors. But when it is. can we legitimately clair 

that it is educational research th 


at is informing educational practice? 
Rhetoric might be informing 


practice — but research? | wonder. l Ms 
you can see that when I think of educational practice — not only in ne 
public schools but in my own School of Education z and ot E ay eo 
research. I find it difficult to articulate the way in which the latte 

informs the former. 


: ’ rer for educational 
Despite what some may think, Lam not a nay-sayer for educ 
research. My motive is not iA ba 
. 7 " H - & se 
educational practice. I have not chosen this theme to hound those 


i i essi ives "G6 ‘tof research in 
have committed their professional lives to the conduct of rese 
education, 


re e in 
to argue that research can have no place 


I write with different motives. | 


essi d itted to 
am professionally committed t 
the improvement of. education, 


: research to 
and I would like educational research 

n i ctice. If research is to 
be useful to those engaged in educational practice. If research 
inform both educational pr 


teaching, I believe 
different from wh 
not sanguine 
I have 


actice in the schools as well as our own 
that researchers will ne 
at we have 
about forthcomii 


enough gray hairs to h 


ed to do something quite 
been doing over the past 80 years. | ia: 
ig breakthroughs from cognitive science: 
ave a sense of déjà vu when I hear gueh 
forecasts. I am not Optimistic about the putative benefits of tightly 
controlled experiments: are complex places. and well- 
controlled experiments have little ecological validity. I am not optimis- 
tic about achieving effects so robust a 
classrooms? Children have 
With treatments that the 
Where does this le 
research in education? 
be more useful for im 
present? What wou} 
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as tO vitiate interactions witht 
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educati : 

esp pa A ad aighe to take its lead from the practices that 

— a T I nats That is, those engaged in educational 

sorta 1 " urine acquaintance with life in classrooms. I 
y ecause the tack that has been taken in educational research by 


educatio TEETE VTS ; 4 3 va 
ional researchers has, in the main, distanced itself from practice. 
and theories from fields other than 


m phenomena. Thus, what 


has t A 
as Dee sor s - = > p 
cen learned from rat maze learning, the use of memory drums, 


and oper 5 6 ee : 
perant conditioning we have applied to teachers and students to 
the behavior of the 


: have imported. concepts 
educati 
ication and mapped them onto classroo 


ne Jas See might go about shaping 
Pate Se EIE were to be guided in their work by what experimental 
s gists have learned about the ways in which pigeons learned to 
Play ping pong and rats learned to run mazes. 

. If one invokes the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis concerning the impact 
s language on perception, it seems reasonable to expect that educa- 
tonal researchers employing theories that were suitable for rats and 
Pigeons — or for prisons and asylums, small communities and monas- 
teries, the armed services and factories — are able to see those things that 
ave in common with pigeons, rats, prisons, 
monasteries, the armed services, and 
hips exist — even, I suspect, 
and schools are also 


sc . 
chools and classrooms h 


asy : "is 
ylums, small communities, 
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Schools. To miss what is special about schools and classrooms is to 
diminish the probability that what will be learned will be useful to 
those who work in such settings. Like language. t 
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ons that enable us t 
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concepts from which educational investigators can ges p m 
extrapolating from frameworks. that were designed for situa : 
having other than educational missions. ae 
Consider research on teaching. Most such research regards exce i 
lent teaching as a generic set of skills. The aims of most researchers are 
to identify the moves that effective teachers make in their classrooms. 
to understand the nature of their verbal behavior, and, through such 
analyses, to identify the factors that make for effectiveness. Often. the 
model of excellence is the recitation — one teacher talking, explaining 
something, or lecturing to students.* The dependent variables are 
frequently achievement in the three R's and satisfaction with school js 
typically elementary schools, Where most studies of teaching occur. 
Is it really the case that excellent teaching of mathematics to 
7-year-olds requires the same sorts of pedagogical skills as excellent 
teaching of history to '7-year-olds? Are kindergarten teachers excellent 
on the same criteria as teachers of algebra or English? What might we 
learn about the extent to which teacl 
We were to study excellent te. 
different grade levels? Wh 
excellent teaching, if we 
action? And to complicat 
tional orientations he 


hing skills are domain-specific, if 
achers within different disciplines and at 
at might we learn about the components ot 
were to carefully study artistic teachers in 
€ matters further, what do different educa- 
ld by teachers of different subject matters mean 
for what we regard as important to appraise in the study of teaching? 
There are a dozen Ways to read a novel, eight major orientations to 
social studies education, over half a dozen rationales and teaching 
Practices within art education. What might we learn by studying 


teachers in each of these ays, not to speak of the special conditions 
that different levels of schooling require? 
Yet, in research on te 


aching, we tend to ignore the unique 
requirements th 


at particular subject matters exact, the ages and de- 
velopmental levels of the children being taught, and the aims to which a 
teacher is committed. Instead, we define our dependent variables — 
often using scores on standardized, norm-referenced tests of basic skills 
~ and then try to find relationships between generic teaching skills and 
these outcomes. Thus we arrive at the astounding conclusion that the 
more time ; Studying a subject, the more likely he 


est scores in that subject. 
What I am suggesting is that we have dist 


phenomena that should be centr 
models that have been desig 
phenomena, and thar, 
reflection of the 


anced ourselves from the 
al to our Studies, that we employ 
ned to deal with other than educational 
We reduce what is à rich source of data into a pale 
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language that has the capacity justice if kde di 
classrooms and to Facio sine bue eda Sahat sit one s * 
example, how can a pypnsceint of à ence d uds ME a ap sid is 
into units in order to locate m of spe E oes Eos 
izations that inform educational practiti de ? T evi. ed 
eviscerated of most of thé ed a qucm pne E d 
dc ass e. Language exists in 
context; it is accompanied by gesture, expression, tempo, cadence 
melody, silence, emphasis, and energy. A tape-recorded version af 
nd activity already distorts by omission the reality it seeks to describe; 
RE no visual content. When that tape is reduced even further by 
having it put into typescript, melody, cadence, tempo, emphasis, and 
energy are further obliterated. Then one more reduction into small 
speech units administers the coup de grâce. 

Why do we use such procedures? Our absence from classrooms 
and our inveterate reliance on such methods as I have described are, I 
; ^ own uneasiness with our status as social 
"i denis A great many in the educational research community wish to 
be known not as educators who research educational practice, but as 
Psychologists, sociologists, or political scientists who happen to work 
in schools of education. As they see it, the better their work is, the 
more indistinguishable it will be from the work of their colleagues in 
many educational researchers claim that 
it is an applied field — and 


believe, a legacy of our 


the parent disciplines. Indeed, 
education is not and can never be a discipline: 
sociology. and so on. 

been going the past 80 years, 
I fear, as much impact on 
ational practice in 1980. I 
s on which it rests are 
with the problems of 


what is applied is psychology. 

If we continue the way we have 
education will remain an applied field with, 
educational practice in 2020 as it had on educ 
believe that this model and the assumption 
inadequate. They are inadequate for dealing 
Practice, and they are inadequate tor building a secure intellectual place 
for education as a field of study. As long as schools of education are 
al conveniences for those whose work is 
alists in the social sciences, 
lace within the univer- 
from the work 
ain educational 


nothing more than geographic 
indistinguishable from the work of speci 
Schools of education will never have a secure p 
sity. If the best work in education is indistinguishable 
that is done in the social sciences, the best place to tT 


rteesarshaxe fc n h J < MEE K 
esearchers is not in schools of education but im the social science 
eria for excellence in 


tenured professors 
o be very difficult 


disciplines. T£ : : ; 
aaa If the social sciences define the crit 
a beets research, the promotion and tenure of ur 

of educati 

; education who look like educationists is going t 

Indeed.” 


To collect some information on this matter. | wrote to the deans of 
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six research-oriented schools of education: those at the Vier Eae 
California-Los Angeles, Harvard University, Stanford poe T 
University of Chicago, the University of Illinois, and Teac s Sei 
lege, Columbia University. I asked the deans of these es : ae 
many individuals were appointed as full-time members ot ae ac ae 
during the Seventies, in what fields these individuals held arie 
and of this group how many were promoted to tenure and in wha 
fields those who attained tenure secured their doctorates. I indicated to 
the deans that the information that I received would be pooled ana 
presented anonymously, as part of my vice-presidential address to the 
AERA. Only one institution responded - UCLA. When I mentioned to 
William Cooley, then president of the AERA, that I was not able to 
collect the data that I wanted, he sagely replied, ‘I think you have. 
What I believe we need if educational research is truly to wha 
educational practice is the construction of our own unique ere 
apparatus and research methods. The best way I know of for doing t F 
is to become familiar with the richness and uniqueness of educationa 
life. If we are sufficiently imaginative, out of such familiarity can cone 
ideas, concepts, and theories of educational practice. Out of dde 
theories can come methods of inquiry that do not try to achieve levels 
of precision better suited to fields other than our own. prd 
Consider, for example, our proclivity to avoid confounding in t H 
experiments we conduct in the schools. What we do is to abbreviate 
experimental treatment time in order to maximize control and thus to 


4 Ne i à R : : »B » be 
increase our ability to interpret. Superficially, this does not seem te 
an unreasonable goal. 


Yet its consequences are often unfortunate. 
Consider the 


length of treatmer 
viewed all of the 15 experiment 
American. Educational. Research 
that reported experimental t 
treatment time was one hour 
make a difference. We 
data and to get out. 
Over the average 


it in. educational experiments. ] re- 
al studies published during 1981 in the 
Journal. Of the 10 studies out of the 15 
reatment time per student, the median 
and 12 minutes. Seventy-two minutes to 
conduct educational commando raids to get the 

Yet 72 minutes is almost 
amount of treatment time 
researchers reported in 
American Educational Re. 
treatment time 


a 6096 increase 
per student that educational 
1978. The studies published that year in the 
search Journal reported an aver. 
of 45 minutes, How can we 
significant results when the 


preclude achieving them? 
Ás you can see, | 
educational research on e 


age experimental 
hope to achieve educationally 


models of inquiry we employ virtually 


am skeptical about the current impact ol 
ducational Practice, and ] am not sanguine 
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about its future impact, if we continue to do what we have been doing 
in the past. If educational research is to inform educational practice, 
researchers will have to go back to the schools for a fresh look at what is 
going on there. We will have to develop a language that is relevant to 
educational practice, one that docs justice to teaching and learning in 
educational settings, and we will need to develop methods of inquiry 
that do not squeeze the educational life out of what we study in such 
settings. 

The achievement of these aims — and they are enormously difficult 
ones — will do much to contribute a sense of intellectual integrity to the 
field of education. It will do much to create the kind of knowledge that 
practitioners will find useful. But even with the development of the 
field's own language and with its own array of appropriate research 
methods, educational research will, in my view, always — in principle — 
fall short of what practitioners need. Let me explain why. 

As it is now conceptualized, educational research is a species of 
scientific inquiry, and scientific inquiry couches its conclusions and its 
theories in a language of propositions. Science makes assertions, it 
Provides explanations. and it specifies the means or criteria by which 
Propositions about the world can be refuted or verified. Because in 
Science it is propositions that must carry forward meanings about 
empirical matters and because propositions can never (in principle) 
exhaust the meanings of the qualities for which they stand, proposi- 
tions are de facto reductions of the realities we hope to know.” 

Because the realities of the classroom and of social life in general 
are, at base, an array of qualities for which meanings are construed, 
they will always present more to the perceptive teacher than proposi- 
tonal language can ever capture. The particularity of a set of condi- 
tons, the uniqueness of an individual child. the emotional tone of 
Something said in love or in anger, the sense of engagement when a 
Class is attentive will always clude the language of propositions. Yet it is 
Precisely these qualities that the teacher must address in his or her own 
Work. The language of propositions is a gross indicator of such 
qualities: it cannot capture nuance — and in teaching as in human 
relationships nuance is everything. It is nuance that converts repetition 
to repetitiousness, assertiveness to boorishness, diffidence to shyness, 
Nquisitiveness to prying, dignity to aloofness. Theory in science 
cannot, I suggest, even in principle, replicate the qualities of life as it is 
lived. And yet it is these qualities upon which subtle pedagogical 
decisions must be made. The teacher who cannot see such qualities in 
his or her classroom cannot know what needs to he known to function 
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effectively. Theory and generalizations from educational research can 
provide a guide — but never a substitute — for the teacher's ability to read 
the meanings that are found in the qualities of classroom lite." 

Propositions and theory fall short for another reason as well. The 
rationality of action and the logic of exposition may very well appeal to 
different psychological bases. Exposition is sequential; action requires 
the perception of configurations in space. The simultaneity found in the 
patterns of context is lost in the sequence of propositions. Grasping 
these patterns of context and modifying one’s decisions almost cyber- 
netically, as patterns change, might depend on a kind of intelligence 
and a form of knowing that differ in kind from the kind of intelligence 
and form of knowing carried by words. To be sure, the two modes of 
grasping the world must overlap, but the extent of the overlap. 
particularly in situations that one cannot completely control, may be 
smaller than we imagine. 

If this view makes sense to you, what might it suggest for our 
work as researchers in education? To me it suggests that, while we can 
increase the relevance of educational research to educational practice by 
becoming intimate with practice and by developing theories that are 
unique to what we see, such theories, because they are propositional, 
will always fall short of the mark in guiding practitioners who must 
deal not only with the qualitative, but with the qualitative as a particular. 

To increase the capacity of educational research to capture the 
qualitative, a language capable of conveying qualities must be permit- 
ted to develop. Such a language needs permission because such a 
anguage is often regarded as impressionistic and nonscientific — and 
therefore unworthy of our respect or admiration. Such a language is 
both impressionistic and nonscientific, but it is nonetheless worthy of 
our respect and admiration when its instrumental utility is high. The 
language of criticism is such a language. 

By a language of criticism, 1 mean a language rooted in the 
humanities. This is a language that does not shrink from metaphor, that 
does not make mute the voice of the writer, that recognizes that form is 
an inescapable part of meaning. By a language of criticism, | mean a 
anguage perceptive to what is subtle, yet significant, in cl 
schools — a language that uses the artistic, 


assrooms and 
j ^ 3 when it must, to render the 
subtleties of classrooms vivid to the less discerning. When well crafted 
such a language provides insight and the kind of guidance th 


1 at the 
emotionally drained language of propositions c 


ally dr annot provide. A lan- 
guage of criticism will not provide prescriptions, but it can illumin 


á x ate 
precisely those aspects of classroom life that proposition 


al discourse 
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cannot locate. It enables the teacher to see and therefore to have a basis 
on which his or her intelligence can operate. 

In the past decade we have already moved forward to a wider view 
of research methodology in education. Anthropological inquiry is 
perhaps the most prominent step that has thus far been taken in that 
direction. But anthropological inquiry is still a species of social science; 
it is a useful but still too timid step. A full complement to the social 
sciences will be found when humanistic sources are drawn upon for 
describing, interpreting, and appraising educational life. It is the 
humanities to which we must turn to make the particulars of the life of 
schooling vivid. 

I sincerely hope that readers will not regard this article as pessimis- 
tic. Education is an optimistic enterprise, and 1 write with a sense of 
optimism. What is pessimistic is a failure or unwillingness to recognize 
our condition — to look at our professional world through glasses that 
allow us to see only what we wish. That would be pessimistic. The 
identification of our problems is the important first step toward their 
resolution. My aim here is to suggest what some of the other steps 
might be. 

I wish to emphasize that in identifying the need to create a critical 
language for describing educational practice. | do so not as a replace- 
ment for the equally important need for an educationally relevant 
scientific language. We need not one but two eves through which to see 
and understand what concerns us. Both achievements, if they are to be 
realized, are iconoclastic in character. For the kind of educational 
Science we need, we will have to design our own ship and sail it into the 
Waters we seek to map. For the language of criticism we need, the 
philosophical and political space must be provided for new forms of 
disclosure to be developed. Educational research will come of age when 
We muster the courage to move ahead in both domains so that we can, 
without qualification, doubt, or hesitation, say with confidence that 
educational research truly does inform educational practice. 
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